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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It may be proper to state, that the manuscripts from which 
the following work is published, were never revised or corrected 
by their illustrious author. When, during his last illness, they 
were placed by him in the hands of the editor, he indulged the 
hope of regaining sufficient strength to perform this labor ; but 
it is scarcely necessary to say that the expectation was never 
realized. The Disquisition on Government had, indeed, been 
copied before his death ; but it is almost certain he never found 
time to examine the copy. The Discourse on the Constitution, 
&c. — with the exception of a few pages, — was in his own hand- 
writing, — on loose sheets, — bearing evident marks of interrupted 
and hurried composition. Indeed, there is reason to believe that 
the principal portion of it, if not the entire Work, was composed 
between the adjournment of Congress in the Spring of 1848, and 
its meeting in December, 1 849. 

In preparing the manuscripts for the press, the editor has sedu- 
lously endeavored to preserve, not only the peculiar modes of 
expression, but the very words of the author ; — without regard to 
ornaments of style or rules of criticism. They who knew him 
well, need not to be told that, to these, he paid but slight respect. 
Absorbed by his subject, and earnest in his efforts to present the 
truth to others, as it appeared to himself, he regarded neither the 
arts nor the ornaments of meretricious elocution. lie wrote as 
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he spoke, sometimes negligently, yet always plainly and forcibly, 
and it is due to his own character, as well as to the public expeo- 
tation, that his views should be presented in the plain and simple 
garb in which he left them. The granite statue, rough-hewn 
though it be, is far more imposing in its simple and stem, though 
rude proportions, than the plaster-cast,however elaborately wrought 
and gilded. Some few sentences have been transposed, — some 
repetitions omitted, — and some verbal inaccuracies, necessarily 
incident to hurried composition, corrected. With these excep- 
tions, and they are comparatively few, — the Work is as it came 
from the hands of the author ; and is given to the public with no 
other comment than that made by himself in a letter dated the 4th 
of November, 1849 — " I wish my errors to be pointed out I have 
set down only what I believed to be true ; without yielding an 
inch to the popular opinions and prejudices of the day. I have 
not dilated, — but left truth, plainly announced, to battle its own 
way." 

February 22d, 1851. 
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A DISaUISITION ON GOVERNMENT. 



In order to have a clear and just conception of 
the nature and object of government, it is indispen- 
sable to understand coi^ectly what tliat constitu- 
tion or law of our nature is, in which government 
originates; or, to ex]>resis it more fully and accu- 
rately, — ^that law, without which goverimient would 
not, and with which, it must necessarily exist. 
Without this, it is as impossible to lay any solid 
foundation for the science of government, as it 
would be to lay one for that of astronomy, without 
a like understanding of tliat constitution or law of 
t he materifil wor^^ according to w liich the several 
bodies composing the solar system mutually act on 
each other, and by w^hich they are kept in their re- 
spective spheres. The fii'st question, accordingly, 
to be considered is, — Wliat is that constitution or law 
of our nature, without which government would not 
exist, and with which its existence is necessaiy ? 

In considering this, I ^assume, as an incontestable 
fact, that\pan is so constituted as to be a social be- 
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ing. His inclinations and wants, physical and mo- 
. raJ, irresistibly impel him to associate with his kind ; 
and he has, accordingly, never been found, in any 
4 age or country, in any state other than the social. 
In no other, indeed, could he exist ; and in no other, 
— were it possible for him to exist, — could he at- 
tain to a full development of his moral and intej- 
j i^ lectual faculties, or raise himself, in the scale of be- 
ing, much above the level of the brute creation. 
# I next assume, also, as a fact not less incontesta- 
ble, that, while man is so constituted as to make 
the BOciiJrH&tate necessary to his 'existence and the 
* full development of his faculties,\this state itself 
A cannot exist without government. The assumption 
rests on universal experience. In no age or coun- 
try has any society or community ever been found, 
whether enlightened or savage, Avithout government 
of some description. 

Having assumed these, as unquestionable phe- 
nomena of our nature, I shall, Avithout further re- 
mark, proceed to the investigation of the primary 
/and important question, — What is that constitution 
of our nature, which, while it impels man to associ- 
ate with his kind, renders it impossible for societ}' 
to exist without government ? 

The answer will be found in the fact, (not less 
incontestable than either of the others,) that, while 
man is created for the social state, and is according- 
ly so formed as to feel what affects others, as Avell 
as what affects himself, he is, at the same time, so 
constituted as to feel more intensely what aflects 
Jiim directly, than what affects him indirectly 
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thraragh others ; or, to express it differentlyjUie is 
so constituted, that his direct or individual affec- 
tioiK are stronger than his sympathetic or social feell 
ing4 I intentionally avoid the expression, selfish 
feelings, as applicable to the former; because, as 
commonly used, it implies an unusual excess of the 
individual over the social feelings, in the person to 
whom it is applied ; and, consequently, something 
depraved and vicious. My object is, to exclude 
such inference, and to restrict the inquiry exclusive- 
ly to facts in their bearings on the subject under 
consideration, viewed as mere phenomena ap])crtaiu- 
ing to our nature, — constituted as it is ; and which 
are as unquestionable as is that of gravitation, or 
any other phenomenon of the material world. 

In asserVin^T: that ou r individual am stro p.w i* 
sh an a" g nnui^^l foftlinj i, it ^ " J^ot intended to deny 
that there areiinstances, growing out of peculiar re- 
lations, — as that of a mother and her infant, — or re- 
sulting from thte force of education and habit over 
peculiar constitmions, in which the latter have over- 
powered the fori^r ; but these instances are few, 
and always regarded as something extraordinary. 
The deep impression they make, whenever they 
occur, is the strongest proof that they are regarded 
as exceptions to some general and well understood 
law of our nature ; just as some of the minor pow- 
ers of the material world are apparently to gi*avi- 
tation. 

I might go farther, and assert this to be a phe- 
nomenon, not of our nature only, but of all animated 
existence, throughout its entire range, so far as our 
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knowledge extends. It would, indeed, seem to be 
essentially connected with tlie ^reat law of aelf-] 
seE»sUjijttUJvvhicli pervades all that feels, from man 
down to the lowest and most insignificant reptile or 
insect. In none is it stronger than in man. His 
social feelings may, indeedJin a state of safety and 
abundance, combined withl high intellectual and 
moral culture, acquire great e^ansion and force ; but 
not so great as to overpower \his all-pervading and 
essential law of animalied exisi 

But that constitution of ourllature which makes 
us feel more intensely what affects us directly than 
what affects us indirectlyVthrough othei"s, necessarily 
leads t(\;onflict between mdividuals. Each, in con- 
sequence, has a greater regard for his own safety or 
happiness, than for the safetV or happiness of others ; 
and, where these come in opplsition, is ready to sacri- 
fice the interests of others to\is own. And hence, 
t he tendency to a univei'sal It i ate of conflio.t^ j)ft- 
fwpAi^ i^irlivi^lnnl ^^ inf1 ividua\ a ccompaiiJed by 
the connected passions of suspiciolL jealousy, anger 
and revenge, — followed by insolence^-aud and cruel- 
ty; — and,iif not prevented by some controlling 
power, endnig in a state of universal discord and 
confusion, destructive of the social state and the ends 
for which it is ordainedA\Tliis controlling jpower, 
wherever vested, or by whomsoever exercised, is 

G0VEU2i3IENT. 

It follows, then, that man is so constituted, that 
government is necessary to the existence of society, 
and society to hk existence, and the perfection of 
his faculties. It follows, also, tha^overnment has its 
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origiji in this twofold coiAtitutiou of his nature ; the'j 
sympathetic or social feeling constituting the remote, VlWi* 
— and the individual or dire^, the proximate cause. J 

If man had been differently constituted in either 
garticular ; — if, instead of being social in his nature, 
he had been created without sympathy for'his kind, 
and independent of otheVs for his safety and exist- 
ence ; or if, on the other hand, he had been so cre- 
ated, as to feel more intensely Avhat affected others 
than what affected himself, (if that were possible,) 
or, even, had this supposed interest been equal, — 
it is manifest that, in either case, there would have 
been no necessity for government, and tliat none 
would ever have existed. But, although society 
and government are thus intimately connected Avith 
and dependent on each other/ — of the two society is 
the greater. It is the fii'st ii the order of things, 
and in the dignity of its objtct; that of society be- 
ing primary, — to preserve jmd perfect our race; 
and that of government secotdary and subordinate, 
to preserve and perfect socielfir. Both are, howev^er, 
necessary to the existence ||nd well-being of our 
race, and equally of Divine c^dination. 

I have said, — if it were possible for man to be so 
constituted, as to feel what affects othei*3 more 
strongly than what affects himself, or even as strong- 
ly, — because, it may be well doubted, whether the 
stronger feeling or affection of individuals for them- 
selves, combined with a feebler and subordinate feel- 
ing or affection for others, is not, in beings of limited 
reason and faculties, a constitution necessary to their 
preservation and existence. If reversed, — if their 
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feelings and affections were stronger for othei's than 
for themselves, or eVen as strong, the necessaiy re- 
sult would seem to be, that all individuality would 
be lost ; and boundl«s and remediless disorder and 
confusion would ensu\ For each, at the same mo- 
ment, intensely participating in all the conflicting 
emotions of those around him, would, of course, for- 
get himself and all that concerned him immediately, 
in his officious intermeddling with the affairs of all 
others ; which, from his limited reason and faculties, 
he could neither properly understand nor manage. 

^uch a state of things would, as far as we can ^ee, 
lead to endless disorder and confusion, not less de- 
structive to our I'ace than a state of anarchy. It 
would, besides, be remediless, — for government would 
be impossible ; or, if it could by possibility exist, its 
object would be reversed. Selfishness would have 
to be encouraged, and benevolence discouraged. In- 
dividuals would have to be encouraged, by rewards, 
to become more selfish, and deterred, by punishments, 
from being too benevolent ; and this, too, by a gov- 
ernment, administered by those who, on the suppo- 
sition, would have the greatest avei'sion for selfish- 
ness and the highest admiration for benevolence. 

To the Infinite Being, the Creator of all, belongs 
exclusively the care and superintendence of the 
whole. He, in his infinite wisdom and goodness, 
has allotted to every class of animated beings its 
condition and appropriate functions; and has en- 
dowed each with feelings, instincts, capacities, and 

• faculties, best adapted to its allotted condition. To 
man, he has assigned the social and political state, 
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as best adapted to develop the great capacities aad 
faculties, intellectual and moral, with which he has 
endowed him; ant has, accordingly, constituted 
him so as not onljto impel him into the social 
state, but to makeigovernment necessary for his 
preservation and wel^eing. 

VBjujLgaKenimfint, sdthough intended to protect 
and preserve society, has itself a strong tendency 
to disorder and abuse of ita powers, as all experi- 
ence j^nd almost every page of history testify. The 
cause is to be found in the same constitution of our 
nature which makes government indispensable. 
The powers which it is necessary for government to 
possess, in order to repress violence and preserve 
order, ca nnot execute themsel ves. They must be 
administered by men i n whom, like othei's, the in- 
dividual are stronger than the social feelings. And 
hence,Vhe powers vested in them to prevent injus- 
tice and oppression on the part of othera, will, if 
left unguarded, be by them converted into instru- 
ments to oppress the rest of the community. .That, 
Jb^j^hich this is prevented, by whatever name call- 
ed, IS what is meant by constitution, in its most 
co mp rehensive sense, when applied to goveknment. 

[aving its origin in the same principle of our • 
natun}^j]^tituttan stands to governriient^ as govern- ^ 
meat Vtands to society; and, as the end for which 
societAis ordained, would be defeated without gov- ■ 
emmen\ so that for which government is ordained ; 
would, i\ a great measure, be defeated without | 
constitution But they diflfer in this striking par- 
ticular. There is no difficulty in forming govern- 
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ment. It is not even a matter of choice, whether 
there shall be one or not. Like breathing, it is not 
pennitted to depend on our volition. N ecessity will 
f orce i t on all communities in some one form or an- 
o£hei\v ery different is the case as to constitution. 
Instead of a mailer of necessity, it is one of the 
y .most diflSicult task^imposed on man To form a con- 
stitution worthy onlthe name ; while, to form a per- 
fect one, — one tha^ would completely counteract 
the tendency of gwemment to oppression and 
abuse, and hold it swictly to the great ends for 
which it is ordained, — ms thus far exceeded human 
wisdom, and possibly evqr will. From this, another 
f striking difference resulta Constitution is the con- 
■ t pvance f }f |]]pp, wVi|]p prAVprnTnpnf. is of Divlue or- 





ation. Man is left to perfect what the wisdom 
of the Infinite ordained, ak necessary to preserve 
the race. 

^ With these remarks, I proceed to the considera- 
tion of the important and difficult question : How 
is this tendency of governmput to be counteracted ? 

^ • Or, to express it more fully,- 

i/ invested with the powers oi 
vented from employing them, 
dking themselves, instead of 
and preserve society ? Mt cam 
tuting a higher power to control the government, 
and those who administer it. This would be but 
to change the seat of authority, and to make this 
higher power, in reality, the government ; with the 
same tendency, on the part of those who might 
control its powers, to pervert them into instruments 



'ow can those who are 
government be pre- 

the means of aggran- 
ising them to protect 

\t be done by insti- 
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of aggrandizement. yNor can it be done by limit- . | 

^ing the powers of government, so as to make it too ♦P^ iS5l 
feeble to be made an instrument of abuse ; for, pass- * 
ing by the difficulty of so limiting its powers, with- 
out creating a power higher than the government 
itself to enforce the observance of the limitations, 
it is a sufficient objection that it would, if prac- 
ticable, defeat the end for which government is or- 
dained, by mating it too feeble to protect and 
preserve society. (Tire powers necessary for this 
purpose will ever^piove sufficient to aggrandize 
those who control it, It the expense of the rest of 
the community. ^ 

In estimating what amount of power would be 
requisite to secure the objects of government, we \ 
flrast take into tlie reckoning, what would be neces- 
sary to defend the community against external, as 
well as internal dangers, government must be 
able to repel assaults from abroad, as well as to 
repress violence and disorders within. It must not 
be overlooked, that the human race is not compre- 
hended in a single society or community. The 
limited reason and faculties of man, the great diver- 
sity of language, customs, pursuits, situation and 
complexion, and the difficulty of intercourse, with 
various other causes, have, by their operation, formed 
a great many separate communities, acting independ- 
ently of each other. Between these there is the'^ ^ 
same tendency to conflict, — and from the same con- 7 ^ 
Btitution of our nature, — as between men individual- J 
ly ; and even stronger, — because the sympathetic or , 
social feelings are not so strong between different 
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communities, as between individuals of the same 
community. So powerful, indeed, is this tendency, 
that it has led to almost incessant wars between 
contiguous communities for plunder and conquest, 
or to avenge injuries, real or supposed. 

So long as this state of things continues, exigen- 
cies will occur, in which the entire powei^ and re- 
sources of the community will be needed to defend 
its existence. When this is at stake, every other 
consideration must yield to it. Sfelf-preservation is 
the supreme law, as well with cymmunities as indi- 
viduals. And hence the daagev of withholding 
ffom government the full command of the power 
and resources of the state ; aid the gi'eat difficulty 
of limiting its powers consistently with the protec- 
tion and preservation of the community. And 
hence the question recurs, — By what means can gov- 
ernment, without beinff divested of the full com- 
mand of the resources of the commimity, be pre- 
vented from abusing its powers ? 

The question involves difficulties which, from 
the earliest ages, wise and good men have attempt- 
ed to overcome ; — ^but hitherto with but partial suc- 
cess. For this purpose many devices have been 
resorted to, suited to the various stages of intelli- 
gence and civilization through which our race has 
passed, and to the different forms of government 
to which they have been applied. The aid of su- 
perstition, ceremonies, education, religion, organic 
arrangements, both of the government and the 
community, has been, from time to time, appealed 
to. Some of the most remarkable of these devices, 
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whether regarded in reference to their wisdom and 
the skill displayed in their application, or to the per- 
manency of their effects, are to be found in the early 
dawn of civilization ; — in the institutions of the EgJ^ 
tians, the Hindoos, tlie Chinese, and the Jews.i/The 
only materials which that early age afforded for the 
construction of constitutions, when intelligence was 
so partially diffused, were applied with consummate 
wisdom and skill. To their successfiil application 
may be fairly traced the subsequent advance of our 
race in civilization and intelligence, of which we 
now enjoy the benefits. For, without a constitu- 
tion, — something to counteract the strong tendency 
of government to disorder and abuse, and to give 
stability to political institutions, — there can be lit- 
tie progress or permanent improvement. 

In answering the important question^ under con- 
sideration, it is not necessary to ente^^^to an ex- 
amination of the various contrivances adopted by 
these celebrated governments to counteract this 
tendency to disorder and abuse, nor to undertake 
to treat of constitution in its most comprehensive 
sense. What I propose it far more limited, — to ex- ^ 
plain on what principlek government must be , 
formed, in order to resist, by its own interior struc- 
ture,— or, to use a single tlfm, organwm^ — the ten- 
dency to abuse of power. 'Ihis structure, or organ- 

JsiUj is what is meant by coLjtitution, in its strict . 
and more usual sense ; and iA^is this which distin- 

""guishes, what are called, consti^tional governments 
from absolute. It is in this stfftct and more usual . 
su»nc8 that I propose to use the t^m hereafter. 
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^ How government, then, must be constructed, in 
order to counteract, through its organism, this ten- 
dency on the part of those who make and execute 
the laws to oppress those subject to their operation, 
is the next question which claims attention. 

There is but one way in which this can possibly 
be done ; and that isVby such an organism as will 
. furnish the ruled withVhe means of resisting suc- 
cessfully this tendency on the part of the rulers to 
oppression and abuse. Power can only be resisted 

L - by power, — and tendency by tendency.- Those who 
exercise power and those subject to its exercise, — 
the rulers and the ruled, — stand in antagonistic re- 
lations to each other. The same constitution of our 
nature which leads rulers to oppress the ruled, — 
regardless of the object for which government is 
■ ordained, — will, with equal strength, lead the ruled 
to resist, when possessed of t he ndTeana of making 
' peaceable and effective resistance. /[Such an organ- 
ism, then, as will furnish the meAns by which re- 
sistance may be systematically aiJi peaceably made 
on the part of the ruled, to oppr*sion and abuse of 
power on the part of the rulers, s the first and in- 
dispensable step towards formirik a constitutional 

• governmentA And as this can onljl be effected by 
or through tjjp. jjght of suffrag e, — (mc right on the 
part of the ruled to clioose their rulters at proper 
intervals, and to hold them thereby responsible 
for their conduct,) — the responsibility! of the rulers 
to the ruled, throughVthe right of suffrage, is the 
indispensable and primary principle in ihefoundor 
tio7i of a constitutional govemmeM. When this 
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right is properly guarded, and the people sufficient- 
lX?.5light^iisd ta understand their Own rights and^ ^ 
l^e interests of the comraunityj and duly to appre-\ 
ciate the motives and conduct of those appointed to I 
make and execute the laws, it is all-sufficient to/ 
give to those who elect, effective control over thosar 
they have elected. 

I call the right ^^huff""j^ ^^^^ ^'"^^'"p^Tisnihlf^ p"j, "^ 
p rimary principle j for it would be a great and dan- 
jerou^ mistake to suppose, as many do, that i t is, of 

it to form constitutional governmental^ ^ 




To this erroneous opinion may be traced one of the 
causes, why so few attempts to form constitutional 
governments have succeeded ; and why, of the few 
vhich have, so small a number have had durable 
existence. It has led, not only to mistakes in the 
attempts to form such governments, but to their 
overthrow, when they have, by some good fortune, 
been correctly formed. 60 far from being, of itself, 
sufficient, — however wellkuarded it might be, and 
however enlightened the people, — it would, unaided 
by other provisions, leavA the government as abso- 
lute, as it would be in ^he hands of irresponsible 
rulers ; and with a tendei](^y, at least as strong, to- 
wards oppression and abu|^ of its powers ; as I shall 
next proceei.to^xplain.y^ 



thftn giv^ t^fimplrtr rrniri?PJjt? ilim^ ^^^^^^ ^Vrt^ ^v^r 

thft (>nnf1nr»^j^ of thosft |lipy ^jftYft ^^^^tiPfl In doing 

this, it accomplishes all it possibly can accomplish. 
This is its aim, — and when this is attained, its end is 
fulfilled. It can do no more, however enlightened 
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the people, or however widely extended or well 
guarded the right may be. The sum total, then, of 
its effects, when most successful, is, to make those 
elected, the true and faithful representatives of those 
who elecicid them, — instead of irresponsible rulers, 
— as they would be without it ; and thus, by con- 
vei'ting it into an agency, and the rulers into agents, 
divest p ^Qvernm^nt of all claims to sovereignty , 

Y ^n d t/i rptnin \\ ^inimpairfiil to the community . But 
it is manifest that the right of suffrage, in making 
these changes, transfers, in reality, the actual con- 
trol ov<^r the government, from those who make and 
oxecuic^ the laws, to the body of the community; 
and, thereby, places the powers of the government 
as fully in the mass of the community, as they wouh 
be if they, in fact, had assembled, made, and exe- 
cuted the laws themselves, without the intervention 
of representatives or agents. rThe more perfectly it 
does this, the more perfectUr it accomplishes its 
ends ; but in doing so, it only chancres the ag at of 
authoriijt, without coun teracting^ in the least^ the 
tenJLaiu: ^ o?the governmey ' t o oppre ssjon and 

JljiliTi^ft f>f its pQWPrs. 

L If the whole community had^ the same interests, 
} so that the iiitefesfe of eacli and every pomon 
/ would be so affected by the action of the govqrn- 
i nient, that the laws which oppressed or impovjpr- 
ishe( one portion, would necessarily oppress a^d 
imp« verish all others, — or the reverse, — then the 
right of suffrage, of itself, would be all-suffiaenlfto 
counteract the tendency of the government to op- 
pression and abuse of its powers ; and, of course, 
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wojildjbrm^ of itself, a perfect constitutional goyern- 

' The interest of all Being tLe same, by snp- 

jition, as far as the action of the government was 
colicerned, all would have like interests as to what 
lavs should be made, and how they should be exe- 
cuted. All strife and struggle would cease as to 
who should 15e elecTiedto make land execute them. 
" The only CLuestion would be, who was most fit"; 
who the wisest and most capable of understanding 
the common interest of the whole. This decided, the 
election would pass off quietly, and without party 
discord; as no one portion could advance its own 
peculiar interest without regard to the rest, by elect- 
ing a favorite candidate. 

But such is not the case.\ On the contrarj^oth f^ 
ing is more difficult than toVqualize the action of 
the government, in referenceVo the various and di- 
versified interests of the comiVunity; and nothing 
more easy than to pervert itsVowers into instru- 
ments to aggrandize and enrich >Dne or more inter- 
ests by oppressing and impoverisKjng the others;* 
and this too, under the operation of laws, couched 
in general terms ; — and which, on their face, appear 
fair and equal. Nor is this the case in some partic- 
ular communities only. It is so in all ; the small 
and the great, — the poor and the rich, — irrespective 
of pursuits, productions, or degrees of civilization ; 
— with, however, this difference, that th p mny^. p.x^ 
tensive %pd populous the country , the more diver- 
sifie^ fhp pnnfliti on and pursuits of its populatio n^ 
an d the richer, more luxurious, and dissim ila r fha. 
people, the more difficult is it to equalize the action 
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of the government, — an d the more easy for one por- 
tion of tbe community to pervert its powers to op- 
preas, and plunder the other. 

Such being the case, it necessarily results, that 
le right of su ffrage^ by placing the control of the 
[government in the community must, from the same 
[constitution of our nature which makes govern- 
lent necessary to preserve societyVlead to conflict 
CLOJDgits different interests, — each striving to ob- 
in possession of its powers, as the means of protect- 
ig itself against the others ; — or of advancing its 
jpective interests, regardless of the interests of 
omers. For this purpose, a struggle will take place 
between the various interests to obtain a majority, 
in order to control the government. If no one in- 
terest be strong enough, of itself, to obtain it, a 
combination will be formed between those whose 
interests are most alike; — each conceding some- 
thing to the others, until a sufficient number is ob- 
tained to make a majority. The process ipay be 
slow, and much time may be required before a com- 
pact, organized majority can be thus formed ; but 
formed it will be in time, even without preconcert 
or design, by the sure workings of that prmciple or 
constitution of our nature in which government 
itself originates. \When once for mei].r-thi»^emQmu] 
^U I?*? divir]pd3iitV^ two gr^Tti. parties^ — a major 
a nd min ^c — between which there will be incessant 
struggles on the one side to retain, ana on the 
other to obtain the majority, — and, thereby, the 
control of the government and the advantages it 
confers. 
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So deeply seated, iAieed, is this tendency to con- 
flict between the different interests or portions of 
the community, that it would result from the action 
of the government itseK even though it were pos- 
sible to find a comraunit\ where the people were 
all of the same pursuits, \laced in the same con- 
dition of life, and in everwespect, so situated, as 
to be without inequality of \pndition or diversity 
of interests. The advantages 8rf possessing the con- 
trol of the powers of the government, and, thereby, 
of its honors and emoluments, are, of themselves, 
exclusive of all other considerations, ample to divide 
even such a community into two great hostile par- 
ties. 

In order to form a just estimate of the full force 
of these advantages, — without reference to any 
other consideration, — it must be remembered, that 
government, — to fulfill the ends for which it is or- 
dained, and more especially that of protection 
against external dangers, — must, in the present con- 
dition of the world, be clothed with powers suffi- 
cient to call forth the resources of the community, 
and be prepared, at all times, to command them 
promptly in every emergency which may possibly 
arise. For this pui'pose large establishments are 
necessary, both civil and military, (including naval, 
where, from situation, that description of force may 
be required,) with all the means necessary for 
prompt and effective action, — such as fortifications, 
fleets, armories, areenals, magazines, arms of all de- 
scnptions, with well-trained forces, in suffioi| 
numbers to wield them with skill and en 
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j^ whenever the occasion requires it. The adminis- 
tration and management of a government with such 
vast establishments must necessarily require a host 
of employees, agents, and officers ; — of whom many 
must be vested with high and responsible trusts, 
and occupy exalted stations, accompanied with much 
influence and patronage. To meet the necessary 
expenses, large sums must be collected and dis- 
bursed ; and, for this purpose, heavy taxes must be 
imposed, requiring a multitude of officers for their 
collection and disbursement. The whole united 
must necessarily place under the control of govern- 
ment an amount of honors and emoluments, suffi- 
cient to excite profoundly the ambition of the aspir- 
ing and the cupidity of the avaricious ; and to lead 
to the formation of hostile parties, and violent par- 
ty conflicts and struggles to obtain the control of 
/ the government. And what makes this evil reme- 
diless, through the right of suffrage of itself, however 
modified or carefdlly guarded, or however enlighten- 
ed the people, is the fact x that, as far as the honors 
and emoluments of the government and its fiscal 
action are concerned, it is impossible to equalize it. 
The reason is obvious. Its honors and emoluments, 
however great, can fall to the lot of but a few, com- 
pared to the entire number of the community, and 
the multitude who will seek to participate in them, 
ut, without this, there is a reason which renders it 
impossible to equalize the action of the government, 
so far as its fiscal operation extends, — which I shall 
next explain. 

Few, comparatively, as they are, the agents and 
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employees of the government constitute that por-)» 
tion of the community who are the exclusive reci- 
pients of the proceeds of the taxes. Whatever 
amount is taken from the community, in the form 
of taxes, if not lost, goes to them in the shape of 
expenditures or disbursements. The two, — disburse- 
ment and taxation, — constitute the fiscal action of 
the government. They are correlatives. What the 
one takes from the community, under the name of 
taxes, is transferred to the portion of the communi- 
ty who are the recipients, under that of disburse- 
ments. But,Vu3 the recipients constitute only a por- 
tion of the community, it follows, taking the two 
parts of the fiscal process together, that its action 
must be unequal between the payers of the taxes 
and the recipients of their proceeds. Nor can it be 
otherwise, unless what is collected from each indi- 
vidual in the shape of taxes, shall be returned to 
him, in that of disbursements ; which would make 
the process nugatory and absurd. Taxation ma v. 

di sbursement . Even this is _no,easy task; but the 
; wo unite d cannot possibly be made equal. 

ludTBeihg the case, it must necessarily follow, 
that some-jone portion of th^ ff^mmnai ty must p a y 
Jn taxes more than it receives back in disbursements ; 
wEnjOnother receiveFin'^bur sements m ore than 
it pays in taxes, . It is, then, manifest, taking the 
whole process together, that taxes must be, in effect, 
bounties to that portion of the community which 
receives more in disbursements than it pays in taxes 
while, to the other which pays in taxes more 
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it receives in disbursements, they are taxes in reali- 
ty, — burthens, instead of bounties. Tliis conse- 
quence is unavoidable. It results from the nature 
of the process, be the taxes ever so equally laid, and 
the disbursements ever so fairly made, in reference 
to the public service. 

It is assumed, in coming to this conclusion, that 
the disbursements are made within the community. 
The reasons assigned would not be applicable if the 
proceeds of the taxes were paid in tribute, or ex- 
pended in foreign countries. In either of these 
cases, the burthen w^oulcl fall on all, in proportion 
to the amount of taxes they respectively paid. 

Nor would it be less a bounty to the portion of 
the community which received back in disbm'se- 
ments more than it paid in taxes, because received 
as salaries for official services ; or payments to per- 
sons employed in executing the works required by 
the government ; or furnishing it with its various 
supplies ; or any other description of public employ- 
ment, — instead of being besto^ved gratuitously. It 
is the disbui'sements which give additional, and, 
usually, very profitable and honorable employments 
to the portion of the community where they are 
made. But to create such employments, by dis- 
bursements, is to bestow on the portion of the com- 
munity to w-hose lot the disbursements may fall, a 
far more durable and lasting benefit, — one that would 
add much more to its wealth and population, — than 
would the bestowal of an equal sum gratuitously : 
and hence, to the extent that the disbursements ex- 
ceed the taxes, it may be fairly regarded as a bounty. 
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The very reverse is the case in reference to the por- 
tion which pays in taxes more than it receives in 
disbui'sernents. With them, profitable employments 
are diminished to the same extent, and population 
and wealth correspondingly decreased. 

The necessary result, then, of the unequal fiscal 
iction of .the government is, to divide the commu- 
dty into two great classes ; one consisting of those 
^ho, in reality, pay the taxes, and, of course, bear 
exclusively the burthen of supporting the govern- 
ment ; and the other, of those who are the recipi- 
ents of their proceeds, through disbursements, and 
who are, in fact, supported by the government ; or, 
fewer words, to divide it into tax-payers and tax- 
ronsumers. 

\jBut the effect of this is to place them in an- 
tagonistic relations, in reference to the fiscal action 
of the government, and the entire course of policy 
therewith connected. For, the greater the taxes 
and disbursements, the greater the gain of the one 
and the loss of the other, — and vice versa ; and con- 
sequently, the more the policy of the government is 
calculated to increase taxes and disbursements, the 
more it will be favored by the one and opposed by 
the other. 

- The effect, then, o^ every increase is, to enrich 
and strengthen the oidb, and impoverish and weaken 
the other. This, indeed, may hh carried to such an 



extent, that one class 
maj- be elevated to 



or portion of the community « 
wealth and power, and the 
other depressed to aoject poverty and dependence, 
simply by the fiscal aition of the government ; 
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this too, tlirough disbursements only, — even under 
a system of equal taxes imposed for revenue only. 
\ K such may be the effect of taxes and disburse- 
' ments, when confined to their legitimate objects, — 
that of raising revenue for the public service, — 
some conception may be formed, how one portion 
of the community may be crushed, and another ele- 
vated on its ruins, by systematically perverting the 
power of taxation and disbursement, for the pur- 
pose of aggrandizing and building up one portion of 
the community at the expense of the other. That 
it will be so used, unless prevented, is, from the 
constitution of man, just as certain as that it can 
be so used ; and that, if not prevented, it must give 
rise to two parties, and to violent conflicts and 
struggles between them, to obtain the control of the 
government, is, for the same reason, not less certain. 
Nor is it less certain, from the operation of all 
1 these causes, that the dominant majority, for the 
time, would have the same tendency to oppression 
[and abuse of power, which, without the right of 
teuffrage, irresponsible rulers would have. No rea- 
/son, indeed, can be assigned, why the latter would 
[labuse their power, which would not apply, with 
•equal force, to t^e former. The dominant majority, 
j for the time, would, in reality, through the right of 
I suffrage, be the ^lera — the controlling, governing, 
'^nW and irresponsible* power; and those who make and 
"j^ I execute the laws Would, for the time, be, in reality, 
1 but their represenmtives and agents. 

Nor would th%fact that the former would con- 
stitute a majority Vf the community, counteract a 
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tendency origmating in the constitution of man; 
and which, as stch, cannot depend on the number 
by whom the npwers of the government may be 
wielded. Be it ^greater or smaller, a majority or 
minority, it must equally partake of an attribute 
inherent in each individual composing it; and,^j 
Jn each the individual is stronger than the social! 
feelingsVhe one would have the same tendency as I 
the other to oppression and abuse of power. The 
reason applies to government in all its forms, — 
whether it be that of the one, the few, or the 
many. In each there must, of necpAtifh , be t\ gov- ^ 
e iTiing and governed. — a ruling and a sabject por-_ 
tio^j^ The one implies the other; and «i all, the 
two bear the same relation to each, ''tci; — and . 
have, on the part of the governing rartion, the 
same tendency to oppression and abus/ of power. V, 
Where the majority is that portion, it matters not A \ 
how its powers may be exercised; — whether di- 
rectly by themselves, or indirectly, throngh repre- 
sentativea or agents. Be it wliich it may, the mi- 
nority, for the time, will be as much the governed 
or subject portion, as are the people in an aristo* 
cracy, or the suVects in a monarchy. The only' 
difference in this ^pect is, that in the government . 
of a Timjonty, thp Vip"'^''y "'"y itp''""i.^ tl'P Ml** 
j ority, an d the maiorky the miuority, thi'ongh the ! 
ri ght of suffi'a<re ; and ^ ^reby change their relaii^e L 
p ositions, without the interventio n "f fiin'o anH t 
lutioiL But the duratiim, or uncertainty of i 
tenure, by which power \p held, cannot, of its 
comiteract the tendency imherent in governma 
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oppression and abus«)f power. Ou the contrary, 
the very uncertainty \f the tenure, coiAbined with 
the violent party warfare which must ever precede 
a cliange of parties unier such governments, would 
rather tend to increase! than diminish the tendency 
to oppression. I . ' . , 

YVs, then, the rigllt of suffrage, without some 
other provision, cannot counteract this tendency of 
government, the nextl question for consideration is 
— What is that othe^jgrgvision^,? This demands 
the most seiious consideration ; for of all the ques- 
tions embraced in the science of government, it in- 
volves a principle, the most important, and the least 
understood ; and when imderstood, the most diifi- 
cult of application in practice.! It is, indeed, em- 
phatically, that principle whic^ Ttwikes the consti- 
tution, in its strict and limited slhse. 

From what has been said, it JBlmanifest, that this 
provision must be of a character Icalculated to pre- 
vent any one interest, or combination of interests, 
from using the powers of goverAment to aggrandize 
itself at the expense of the othf re. Here lies the 
evil: and just in proportion as it shall prevent, or 
fail to prevent it, in the same degree it will effect, or 
fail to effect the end intended to be accomplished. 
/There is but one certain mode in which this result 
[can be secured; and that is,Yby the adoption of 
I some rggtri gtion or limitation, which shall so effec- 
Itually prevent any one interest, or combination of 
linterests, from obtaining the exclusive control of the 
Wovernment, as to render hopeless all attempts di- 
rected to that end. There is, again, but one mode 
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in wliicli this can be effected ;^nd^hat is, by taking ^ 
tlie sense of each interest or lybnci on of tlie commu« ^. 
nl ty, which maybe unequally ajia injuriously affect-, 
e d by t he action of the . j^ ^oAJbrnment. separately. 
throucrli its own majority, or i(h some other way by 
wliich its voice may be fairljl expressed ; and to_re^ 
quire the consent of each intprpst.^ pJf.lipr to put or 
to keep the government in Iction. This, too, can 
be accomplished only in one way, — and that is, by 
such an organism of the governments— and, if neces- 
sary for the purpose, of the Community also, — as 
will,V by dividing and distribpting the powera o£ * 
g overnmen t, give to each divisi6 n or interest, through "^ 
it s appropriate organ, either % concurrent voice in 

making and executin g the \fii:^ op a yf^^ ^^ iTipi'r 

executiog. It is only by suci an organism, that the tJ^JV" 
assent of each can be ma« necessary to put the ^"Jj^ 
government in motion ; or flie power made effectual 
to arrest its action, when ppt in motion ; — and it is ♦ 
only by the one or the otlier that the different in- 
terests, orders, classes, or portions, into which the 
community may be dividej, can be protected, and 
all conflict and struggle between them prevented, — 
by rendering it impossibl(i to put or to keep it in 
action, without the concurrent consent of al l. 

Such an organism as yfl^,_combined with Jhe ^ 
right of suff rage, constitut^ ji fact^ the etemPTits oT" 
^c<Miati tutTon ai governmen^^ The one, by render- 
ing those who make and execWe"^' the laws responsi- 
ble to those on whom they cerate, prevents the 
rulera from oppressing the ru]^; and the other, 
by making it impossible for an^ one interest or 
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combination of interests or/ass, or order, or por- 
tion of the community, to /btain exclusive control, 
prevents any one of them from oppressing the 
other. It is clear, that Oppression and abuse of 
power must come, if at all from the one or the other 
quai-ter. From no other < an they come. \ It follows, 
that the two, suffi^age aid proper organism com- 
bined, are sufficient to co interact the tendency of 
government to oppression Wnd abuse of power ; and 
to restrict it to the fulfilmmt of the great ends for 
which it is ordained. \ 

In coming to this conclusion, I have assumed the 

^ organism to be perfect, and the diffi^rent interests, 

portions, or classes of the community, to be suffi.- 

ciently enlightened to understand its character and 

object, anl to exercise, with due intelligence, the 

I right of suffi^age. To the extent that either may 
be defective, to the same extent the government 
would fall short of fulfilling its end. But this does 
not impeach the truth of the principles on which it 

J rests. In reducing them to proper form, in apply- 
ing them to practical uses, all elementary princi- 
ples are liable to difficulties ; but they are not, on 
this account, the less true, or valuable. Where the 
siT organism is perfect, every interest will be tnily and 
JTff fally represented, and of course the whole commu- 
^ i^nity must be so. It may be difficult, or feven impos- 
x,il^ sible, to make a perfect organism, — ^but, although 
this be true, yet even when, instead of the sense 
of each and of all, it takes that of a few great and 
prominent interests only, it would still, in a great 
measure, if not altogether, fulfil the end intended 
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by a constitution. For, in ^ucb case, it would re- 
quire so large a portion of me community, compared 
with the whole, to concur/or acquiesce in the action 
of the government, that /he number to be plunder- 
ed would be too few, and the number to be aggran- 
dized too many, to affoid adequate motives to op- 
pression and the abuse cr its powers. Indeed, how- 
ever imperfect the organism, it must have more or • /-- 
less effect in diminahing such tendency. 

It may be readily infmred, from what has been 
stated, that theWffect of Argflniam ia neither to su- ... t- - 
persede nor diminish -theViraportance of the right 
of Buffi-age; but to aid anA perfect it. The object" 
of the latter is, to colleet tl e sense of the commu- 
nity. The more fully and f jrfectly it accomplishes 
this, the more fully and pei iectly it fulfils its end. 
But the most it can do, of .taelf, is to collect the ^i ''' 

sense of the greater number that is, of the stronger ' • ""^^ 

interests, or combination of ii terests ; and to assume ^j- 1^ m,***^ 
this to be the sense of the < ommunity. It is only ^Sq?^*'^ 
when aided by a proper organism, that it can col- uair'*2*^ 
lect the sense of the entire community, — of each and "* 
all its interests; of each, through its appropriate 
organ, and of the whole, through all of them united. 
This would truly be the sense of the entire commu-j 
nity; for whatever diversity each iuter^t might? 
have within itself, — as all would have the same in- 
terest in reference to the action of the goverament, 
the indiWduals composing each would be fully and; 
truly represented by its own majority or appropriatei 
organ, regarded in reference to the other interests. 
In brie^ every individual of every interest 
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trust, with confidence, its majority or appropriate 
organ, against that of every other interest. 

It results, from what has been said, that there 
ire two different modes in which the sense of the 
[community may be taken ; one, simply by the right 
^of suffrage, unaided ; the other, by the right through 
proper organism. Each collects the sense of the 
lajority. VBut one regards numbei's only, and con- 
idei-s the jkhjuUmommjinitv as a unit Jiiivinjr but 
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e common interest throuprhout : and collects the 
ense of the greater number of the whole, as that of 
he community. \Tlie other, on the contrary, regards 
interests as well as numbers ; — considering the com- 
munity as made up of different and conflicting inte- 
rests, as far as the action of the government is con- 
cerned ; and takes the sense of each, through its 
\ majority or appropriate organ, and the united sense 
i of all, as the sense of the entire community.% The 
former of these I shall call the numerical, or abso- 
ute inajority; and the latter, the concurrent, or 
nstitutional majority. I call it the constitutional 
jority, because it is an essential element in every 
cohstitutional government, — be its form what it may. 
So great is the difference, politically speaking, be- 
tween the two majorities, that they cannot be con- 
foi nded, without leading to great and fatal errors ; 
an^ yet the distinction between them has been so 
en^rely overlooked, that when the term majority 
is ifeed in political discussions, it is applied exclu- 
sively to designate the numerical, — as if there were 
no o\Jier. Until this distinction is recognized, apd 
better understood, there will continue to be great 
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liability to error in propeily constructing constitu- 
tional governments, especially of the popular form, 
and of preserving tliem when properly conatructed. 
Until then, the latter will have a strong tendency 
to slide, first, into the government of the nume- 
rical majority, and, finally, into absolute govern- 
ment of some other form. To show that such must 
be the case, and at the same time to mark more 
strongly the difference between the two, in order to 
guard against the danger of overlooking it, I pro- 
pose to consider the subject more at length. 

The first Vnd leading error which naturally arises 
from overlooking the distinctiBt- referred to, is, to 
^onfonnd the Viumerical majoiity ^^-ith the people; 
and this so coiapletely as to regard them as identi- 
cal. This is a flonsequeuce that necessarily results 
fiom considering the numerical as the only majori- 
ty. All admit, that a popular government, or de- 
mocracy, is the govermnent of the people ; for the 
terms imply this. A perfect government of the 
kind would be one which would embrace the con- 
sent of every citizen or member of the community; 
bat as this is impracticable, in the opinion of those 
who regard the numerical as the only majority, and 
who can perceive no other way by which the sense 
of the people can be taken, — they are compelled 
to adopt this as the only true basis of popular 
government, in contradistinction to govemments of 
the aristocratical or monarchical form. Being 
consti'flined, they are, in tlw next place, £6] 
regard the numeiical majoritV as, in ell'cct, th' 
people ; that is, the greater jArt as l liu « Iiulo 
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^ the govemm4nt of the greater part as the govern- 

J^ ment of the T^pole. It is thus the two come to be 

^ confounded, and a part made identical with the 

r whole. And it is thus, also, that all the rights^ 

powers, and immunities of the whole people come 
to be attributed to the numerical majority ; and, 
among others, the supreme, sovereign authority of 
establishing and abolishing governments at pleasure. 
This radical error, the consequence of confound- 
ing the two, and of regarding the numerical as the 
only majority, has contributed more than any other 
cause, to prevent the formation of popular consti- 
tutional governments, — and to destroy them even 
when they have been formed. Vlt leads to the con- 
clusion that, in their formation and establishment 
nothing more is necessary than the right of suf 
frage, — and the allotment to each division of the 
community a representation in the government, ia 
proportion to numbers. Jf the numerical majority 
were really the people ; And if, to take its sense tru- 
ly, were to take the senAe of the people truly, u 
government so constituted would be a true and peit*- 
fect model of a popular constitutional government ; 
%^^ and every departure from it would detract from its 
^'•^ -;. excellence. But, as such )[s not the case, — as the 
^ . numerical majority, instead\of being the people, is 
< - ^' only a portion of them, — such a government, instead 
^^^-of being a true and perfect' model of the people's 
government, that is, a people\ self-go verned, is but 
the government of a part, ove^ a part, — the major 
over the minor portion. \ 

But this misconception of the true elements of 
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constitutional government does not stop liere. It 
leads to others equally false and fatal, in reference to 
the best means of preserving and perpetuating them, 
when, from some fortunate combinat»n of circum- 
stances, they are correctly formed. For they who 
fall into these errors regard the restrictions which 
organism imposes on the will of the numerical ma- 
jority as restrictions on the will of thi people, and, ^^^ 
therefore, as not only useless, but Tirongful and 
mischievous. And henceVhey endeavor to destroy 
organism, under the delusive hope of leaking gov- 
ernment more democratic. 

Such are some of the consequences of ^ confound- 
ing the two, and of regarding the numerical as the 
only majority. And in this may be found the rea- 
son why so few popular governments have been 
properly constructed, and why, of these few, so 
small a number have proved durable. Such must 
continue to be the result, so long as these errors 
continue to be prevalent. 

There is another error, of a kindred character, ^. 
whose influence contributes much to the same re- / 
suits : I refer to the prevalent opinion, tharka writ- ' 
ten constitution, containing suitable restrictions on 
the powers of government, is sufficient, of itself, | 

without the aid of any organism, — except such as is / 

necessary to separate its several departments, and 
render them independent of each other, — to coun- 
teract the tendency of the numerical majority to ' 
oppression and the abuse of power. 

A written constituYon certainly has many and 
considerable advantage!^ but it is a great mistake 
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to suppose, that the mere insertion of Provisions to 
restrict and limit the powei's of th/^ government, 
without investing those for whose protection they 
are inseiled with tlie means of enyrcing their ob- 
f servance, will be sufficient to prevemt the major and 
dominant party from abusing its/powei's. Bemg 
the party in possession of the government, they 
will, from the same constitution of man w^hich makes 
govei-nment necessary to protect society, be in favor 
of the powers granted by the constitution, and op- 
posed to the restrictions intended to limit them. 
As the major and dominant party, they w^ill have 
no need of these restrictions for their protection. 
The ballot-box, of itself, wouhl be ample protection 
to them. iSI^eeding no other, they would come, in 
time, to regard these limitations as unnecessaiy and 
improper restraints ; — and endeavor to elude them, 
with the view of increasing their power and influ- 
ence. 
^ The minor, or weaker party, on the contrary, 
w^ould take the opposite direction ; — and regard 
them as essential to their protection against the 
dominant party. And, henceVthey would endeavor 
to defend and enlarge the restrictions, and to limit 
• and contract the powers. But where there are no 

if means by which they could compel the major party 
to ol)serve the restrictions, the only resort left them 
w^ould be,^ strict construction of the constitution, 
— that is, a construction which w^ould confine these 
powei's to the narrowest limits which the meaning 
of the words used in the grant w^ould admit. 

/ To this the major party w^ould oppose a liberal 
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construction, — one which would give to the words of 
the grant the broadest meaning of which they were 
susceptible. It woukl tlien be construction against 
construction ; the one to contract, and the other to 
enlarge the powei's of tlie government to tlie ut- 
most. But of whatVpossible avail could tlie strict' 
constniction of the miinor party be, against the 
liberal interpretation Vf the major, w^hen the one- 
would have all the jioVers of the government to 
carry its construction int\ effect, — and the other be 
deprived of all means of ^forcing its construction ? 
In a contest so unequal, tne result w^ould not be 
doubtful. The party in favorW the restrictions w' ould 
be overpowered. At iii^st, \they might command 
some respect, and do something to stay the march 
of encroachment ; but they would, in the progress 
of the contest, be regarded as mere al)stractionists ; 
and, indeed, deservedly, if they should indulge the 
folly of supposing that fhe party in possession of 
the ballot-box and the physical force of the coun- 
try, could be successfully resisted by an appeal to 
reason, tinith, justice, or phe obligations imposed by 
the constitution.VFor wh^these, of themselves, shall 
exert sufficient influence tAstay the hand of power, 
then government will be nA longer nec(issary to pro- 
tect society, nor constitut»ns needed to prevent 
government from abusing iw powers. The end of 
the contest w^ould be the subversion of the consti- 
tution, either by the undermining process of con- 
struction, — where its meaning would admit of pos- 
sible doubt, — or by substituting in ])ractice what 
is called party-usage, in place of its provisions ; — 
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or, finally, when no other contrivance would sub- 
serve the purpose, by openly and boldly setting 
tliera aside. By the one or the other, the restric- 
tions would ultimately be annulled, and the gov- 
ernment be converted into one of unlimited 
powers. 

Nor would the division of government into se- 
parate, and, as it regai'ds each other, indei)endent 
departments, prevent this result. Such a division 
may do much to facilitate its operations, and to 
secure to its administration greater caution and de- 
liberation ; but as each and all the departments, — 

r\ Vf and, of coui'se, the entire government, — would be 
iij^y^ under the control of the numerical majority, it is 

too clear to require explanation, that a mere distii- 
bution of its powere among its agents or i-ej)i*esen- 
tatives, could do little or nothing to comiteract its 
• tendency to oppression /nd al)use of j)ower. To 
effect this, it would be /necessary to go one step 
further, and make the Several depailment^ the or- 
gans of the distinct interests or portions of the com- 
munity; and to cloth^ each with a negative o\\ the 
others. But the effecl of this would he to change 
the government from Ihe numerical into the concur- 
rent majcM'ity. I 

Havings now explained the reasons why it is so 
difficult to form and preserve popular constitutional 
government, so long as the distinction between the 
two majorities is overlooked, and the opinion pre- 
vails that a written constitution, with suitable re- 
strictions and a pixjper division of its pow(M-s, is suf- 
ficient to counteract \the tendency of the numerical 
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majority to the abuse of Its power, — I shall next 
proct-ed to explain, more uiUy, why the concurrent j 
majority is an indispensable element in forming con- 
stitutional governments; land why the numerical 
majority, of itself, must, ir^ all cases, make govern- 
ments absolute. 

The necessary consequence 
of the community by the concu 
has been exjJained, to give to e 
tion of the community a negativ 
is this nmtuaJ negative among j 
interests, which invests each wit 
tecting itself; — and places thep*i^hts and safety of 
each, where only they can be lcx*nrely placed, under 
its own guardianship. With 
no s)'stematic, peaceful, or effe^tiv 
natural tendency of each to co 
the others : and without this 
stitution. \lt is this negative p 
preventing or arresting the ac^on of the govern- 
ment, — be it called by what term it may, — veto, in- 
terposition, nullification, check, orvbalance of power, 
— which, in fact, forms the constittition. Tliey are 
all but different names for the negakive power. In 
all its forms, and under all its name! it results from 
the concuri'cnt majority. Without I this there can 
be no negative ; and, without a negative, no constitu- 
tion. Tlie asseii:ion is true in reference to all con 
stitutional governments, be tlieir fomis what tliey 
may. It #w^ indeed, the negative power whi 
jnakes tqe ccbstitution, — and the positive whjih 
makes thel gojemment. The one is the power |>f 
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cting ; — and the other the power of preventing or 
I'resting action. Tlie two, combined, make cox*Bti- 
•utional governments. 

ut, as there can be no constitution without the 
negative power, and no negative power w^ithout the 
ccjncurrent majority; — it follows, necessarily, that 
wliere. the numerical majoi'ity luis the sole control 
ofltlie government, there can l)e no constitution; 
as constitution im])lies limitation or restriction, — and, 
of course, is inconsistent with the idea of sole or ex- 
clusive power. A^(\ji^nce, the numerical, unmixed 
with the concmTotit miajority, necessarily forms, in 
all cases, absolute gQv/rument. 

It is, indeed, the single, or oiie poioei\ which ex- 
ludes the negative, and constitutes absolute govern- 
nent; and not the number in wh(Hn the power is 
vested. VThe numerical majority is as truly a single 
r)()we)\ ancl excludes the negative as completely as 
he absolute government of one, or of the few. The 
ormer is as much the absolute cfovernment of the 
democratic, or popular form, as the latter of the 
monarchical or aristocratical. It has, accordingly, 
in common wdth them, thc^ same tendency to oppres- 
sion and abuse of power. 

Constitutional governments, of wdiatever form, 
are, indeed, nmch more similar to each other, in 
their structure and character, than they are, respect- 
ively, to the absolute governments, even of thdr own 
class. All constituticmal governments, of whatever 
class they may be, takj^the sense of the comnmnity 
by its parts, — each throWh its appropi-iate organ ; 
and regard the sense of aKits ])arts, as the sense of 
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the whole. They all rest on the right of suffi-age, 
and the responsil)ility of lulers, directly or indirect- 
ly. On the contrary, all Vbsolute governments, of 
whatever form, concentraw) power in one uncon- 
trolled and irresponsible individual or body, whose 
will is regarded as the seise of the community. 
And, hence, the great andl broad distinction be-^1 
tween governments is, — ^nof that of the one, the 
few, or the many, — but of th| constitutional and the 
absolute. 

From this there results a 
which, although secondaiy in i 
strongly marks the difference be; 
of government. I refer to thei 
vative principle ; — that is, the p 
they are upheld and preserved. 
Xconstitutional governments, is corri^ 
absolute governments, \s> force y — 
plained. 

It has been already s^Dwn, th 
stitution of man which leaSs those who govern to 
oppress the governed, — if not prevented, — will, with 
equal force and certainty, lead the latter to resist i 
oppression, when possessed 6f the means of doingj 
so peaceably and successfully. But absolute gov- 
ernments, of all forms, exclude^ all other means of 
resistance to their authority, l^an that of force ; 
and, of coui'se, leave no other alternative to the 
governed, but to acquiesce in oppression, however 
great it may be, or to resort to force to put down 
the government. But the dread of such a resort 
must necessarily lead the goveiiiment to prepare to 
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leet force in order to protect itself; and hence, of 
5cessity, force becomes tlie conservative principle 
o\ all such goveninients. 

On the contrary, the government of the concur- 
^rent majority, where the organism is perfect, ex- 
f. eludes the possibility of oppression, by giving to 
each interest, or portion, or order, — where there are 
: established classes, — the means of protecting itself, 
iby its negative, against all measures calculated to 
advance the peculiar interests of others at its ex- 
pense. Its eftect, then, is, to cause the different in- 
iterests, portions, or orders, — as the case may be, — ^to 
desist from attempting to adopt any measure calcu- 
yj lated to promote the prosperity of one, or more, by 

' • sacrificing that of others ; and thus to force them to 
] unite in such measures only as would promote the 

^ J^y^2?P-Z.S^^.^^^ ^ *^^^ ^"b" i^^aiis to prevent the 
suspension of the action of the government ; — and, 
thereby, to avoid anarchy, the greatest of all evils. 
It is by means of such authorized and effectual re- 
sistance, that oppression is prevented, and the ne- 
cessity of resorting to force superseded, in govern- 
^ 'ments of the concurrent majority;— and, hence, 
\ ViiiliB£PJ??)LS-?4^i^stead of force, becomes their conser- 
vative principle. 

It would, perhaps, be more strictly correct to 
trace the conservative principle of constitutional 
governments to the necessity which compels the 
different interests, or portions, or orders, to com- 
promise, — as the only way to promote' their respec- 
tive prosperity, and to avoid anarchy, — rather than 
to the compromise itself. No necessity can be more 
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urgent and imperious, than that of avoiding anar- 
chy. It is the same as that which makes govern- 
ment indispensable to preserve society ; and is not 
less imperative than that which compels obedience 
to superior force. Traced to this source, the voice 
of a people, — uttered under the necessity of avoid- 
ing the greatest of calamities, through the organs of. 
a government so constructed as to suppress the ex- 
pression of all partial and selfish interests, and to 
give a full and faithful utterance to the sense of 
i the whole community, in reference to its common 

welfare, — may, without impiety, be called tlw voice 
of God. To call any other so, would be impious. 

In stating that force is the conservative princi- 
ple of absolute, and compromise of constitutional 
governments, I have assumed l:)oth to be perfect in 
their kind ; but not without bearing in mind, that 
few or none, in fact, have ever been so absolute as | 
not to be under some restraint, and none so perfect- 1 \ 
ly organized as to represent fully and perfectly the I \ 
voice of the whole community. Such being the 
case, all must, in practice, depart more or less from 
the principles by which they are respectively upheld 
and preserved ; and depend more or less for sup- 
port, on force, or compromise, as the absolute orj 
the constitutional form predominates in their re4 
spective organizations. 

Nor, in stating that absolute governments ex- 
clude all other means of resistance to its authority 
than that of force, have I overlooked the case of gov- 
ernments of the numerical majority, which form, 
apparently, an exception. It is true that, in such 
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governments, the minor and sulyect party, for the 
time, have the right to oppose and resist tlie major 
and dominant party, for the time, through the l)al- 
lot-hox ; and may turn tliem out, and take their 
phice, if they can obtain a majority of votes. But, 
it is no less true, that this would be a mere change 
in the relations of the two parties. The minor and 

, subject party would become the major and domi- 
nant party, with the same absolute authority and 
tendency to abuse power; and the major and dom- 
inant party would become the minor and subject 
party, with the same right to resist througli the 
ballot-box ; and, if successful, again to change relai 
tions, with like effect. But such a state of things 
must necessarily be temporary. Tlie conflict be- 
tween the two pai*ties must be transferred, sooner 

^; or later, from an appeal to tlie ballot-box to an ap- 
peal to force ; — as I shall next proceed to explain. 

The conflict between the two parties, in the gov-" 
emment of the numerical majority, tends necessari- 
ly to settle down into a struggle for the honors and 

• emoluments of the government ; and each, in order 
to obtain an object so ardently desired, will, in the 
process of the struggle, resort to whatever measure 
may seem best (jalculated to effect this purpose. 
The adoption, by the one, of any measure, how^ever 
olyectionable, which might give it an advantage, 
would compel the other to follow its example. In 
such case, it would be indispensable to success to avoid 
division and keep united ; — and hence, from a neces- 

.' sity inherent in the nature of such governments, each 
party must be alternately forced, in order to insure 
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victoiy, to resort to measures to coiicentrato the 
control over its indveineiits \n fewer, uiul fewer 
hands, as the struggle became more and mon^ vio- 
lent. This, in process of time, muw^t lead to ])ai'ty 
organization, and party caucuses and discipline ; and 
these, to the convei'sion of the honoi^s and emohi- 
ments of the government^ into means of rewarding 
partisan services, in order to secure the fi(h*lity and 
increase the zeal of the members of t he party. T h 
effect of the whole combined, evim in the earlie 
stages of the process, when they exert the k^ast per- 
nicious influence,^vould be to place the control o: 
the two parties in the hands of their respective m 
jorities; and the government itself, virtually, und< 
the control of the majority of the (h)minant partf, 
for the time, instead of the majority of the whole 
community ; — where the theory of this form of g(/v- 
ernment vests it. Thus, in the very first stage of ilie 
process, the government becomes the govenimcjntfof a 
minority instead of a majority ; — a minority, usimlly, 
and under the^most favorable circumstances, (n not 
much more than one-fourth of the whole commnnity. 
But the process, as regards the concentration of 
power, would not stop at this stage. Vl'he govern- 1 
ment would gradually pass from the hands of the 
majority of the party into those of its letwhf rs ; /is the i 
struggle became more intease, and the honors and 
emoluments of the government the all-abs^>rliing 
objects. At this stage, principles and jK^licy would 
lose all influence in the elections; and cunning, 
Galsehood, deception, slander, fraud, and fn'^m^ ti]h 
peals to the appetites of the lowest and m^^t woKh- 
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less portions of the community, would take the 
place of sound reason and wise debate. After these 
have thoroughly debased and corrupted the com- 
munity^ and all the arts and devices of party have 
been exhausted, the government would vibrate be- 
tween the two factions (for such will parties have 
become) at each successive election. Neither would 
be able to retain power beyond some fixed term ; 
for those seeking office and patronage would be- 
come too numerous to be rewarded by the offices 
i and patronage at the disposal of the government ; 
I and these being the sole objects of pursuit, the dis- 
appointed would, at the next succeeding election, 
throw their weight into the opposite scale, in the 
hope of better success at the next turn of the wheeL 
• Irhese vibrations would continue until confusion, 
Corruption, disorder, and anarchy, would lead to an 
/appeal to force ; — to be followed by a revolution in 
/ the form of the government. Such must be the 
I end of the government of the numerical majority ; 
I and such, in brief, the process through which it 
\ must pass, in the regular course of events, before it 
c^n reach it. • 

This transition would be more or less rapid, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The more numerous the 
population, the more extensive the country, the more 
diversified the climate, productions, pursuits and 
character of the people, the more wealthy, refined, 
and artificial their condition, — and the greater the 
amount of revenues and disbursements, — the more 
unsuited would the community be to such a govern- 
ment, and the more rapid would be the passage. 
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On the other hand, it might be slow in its progress 
amongst small communities, during the early stages of 
their existence, with inconsiderable revenues and dis- Ji{ . 

bursements, and a population of simple habits ; pro- ^^ ,j v * 
vided the people are sufficiently intelligent to exer- ^ vv**"^ . 
cise properly, the right of suffrage, and sufficiently \^ 'v''"*'' 
conversant with the rules necessary to govern the de- 
liberations of legislative bodies. It is, pefhaps, the 
only form of popular government suited to a peo- 
ple, while they remain in such a condition. Any 
other would be not only too complex and cumber- 
some, but unnecessary to guard against oppression, 
where the motive to use power for that purpose 
would be so feeble. And hence, colonies, from 
countries having constitutional governments, if left 
to themselves, usually adopt governments based on 
the numerical majority. But as population increases, 
wealth accumulates, and, above all, the revenues 
and expenditures become large, — governments of 
this form must become less and less suited to the 
condition of society; until, if not in the mean 
time changed into governments, of tljie concurrent 
majority, they must end in an appeal to force, to 
be followed by a radical change in its structure and . 
character; and, most probably, into monarchy in 
its absolute form, — as will be next explained. 

Such, indeed, is the repugnance between popular) ^ 
governments and force, — or, to be more specific, — mi-i 
litary power, — that the almost necessary consequence ' 
of a resort to force, by such governments, in order 
to maintain their authority, is, not only a change 
of their form, but a change into the most opposite, . 
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— that of absolute monarchy. The two are the op- 
posites of each other. Fi'om the nature of popular 
governments, the control of its powers is vested in 
the many ; wliile military power, to be efficient, must 
be vested in a single indi\ddual. When, then, the 
two parties, in governments of the numerical major 
it)^, resi>rt to force, in their struggle for supremacy, 
he who commands the successful party ^vill have 
tlie control of tlie government itself. And, hence, 
in such contests, the j^arty which may prevail, will 
usually find, in the commander of its forces, a master, 
under wliom the great body of the community will 
be glad to find protection against the incessant agi- 
tation and violent struggles of two corrupt factions, 
— looking only to power as the means of securing 
to themselves the honors and emoluments of the 
government. 

From the same cause, there is a like tendency in 
aristocratical to terminate in absolute governments 
of the monarchical form ; but by no means as strong, 
because there is less repugnance between military 
power and aristocratical, than between it and de- 
mocratical governments. 

A broader position may, indeed, be taken ; viz., 
that there is a tendency, in constitutional govern- 
ments of every form, to degenerate into their re- 
spective absolute forms ; and, in all absolute govern- 
ments, into that of the monarchical form. VBut the 
tendency is much stronger in constitutional govern- 
ments of the democratic form to degenerate into 
their respective absolute forms, than in either of the 
othei-s ; because, among other reasons, the distinc- 
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tion between the constitutional and absolute forms 
of aristocratical and monarcliical governments, is 
far more strongly marked than in democratic 
governments. The effect of this is, to make the • 
different orders or classes in an aristocracy, or mon- 
archy, far more jealous and watcliful of encroach- 
ment on their respective riglits ; and more resolute 
and pei*severing in resisting attempts to concentrate 
power in any one class or order. On tlie contrary, 
the line between the two forms, in popular govern- 
ments,is so imperfectly understood, that honest and 
sincere friends of the constitutional form not unfi'e- 
quently, instead of jealously watching and arresting 
their tendency to degenerate into their absolute 
forms, not only regard it with approbation, but em- 
ploy all their powers to add to its strength and to 
increase its impetus, in the vain hope of making the 
government more perfect and popular. The nu- i 
merical majority, perhaps, should usually be one of 
the elements of a constitutional democracy ; but to , 
make it the sole element, in order to perfect the i 
constitution and make the government more popu- ; 
lar, is one of the greatest and most fatal of politi- 
cal errors. 

Among the other advantages which governments\\' 
of tie concurrent have over those of the numeri 
cal inajority, — and which strongly illustrates their 
moi» papular character, is, — that they admit, with 
safely, Amuch greater extension of the right of 
Buffi^ge. It may be safely extended in such gov ^ 
ernments to universal suffrage : that is, — to every < 
lale citizen ofmature age, with few ordhiary ex- 
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(ceptions ; but it cannot be so far extended in those 
of the numerical majority, without placing theni ul- 
timately under the control of the more ignorant 
and dependent portions of the community. For, 
as the community becomes i)opulous, wealthy, re- 
fined, and highly civilized, the difterence between 
the rich and the poor will become more strongly 
marked ; and the number of the ignorant and de- 
\ pendent greater in proportion to the rest of the 
community. With the «icrease of this difterence, 
the tendency to conflict Jpet ween them will become 
stronger ; and, as the pi or and dej)endent become 
Imore numerous in propAtion, there will be, in gov- 
iernments of the numeilcal majority, no want of 
leadei-s among the wealtiy and ambitious, to excite 
and dii'ect them in theif eftbrts to obtain the con- 
'troL 

'he case is diS'erent in governments of the con- 

• curi^nt majority, uhere, mere numbers have not 

• the absolute control ; and the wealthy and intelli- 
gent being identifiel in intei'est with the poor and 
igno]-ant of thoir i'ea)ective poitions or interests of 
the CQmmunitv\)(^coBi(, ^ their leadei'S a ud pi'^^^^tf^'t^r" 

' And hence, as t^e hitter would have neither hope 
nor inducement to rilly the former in order to ob- 
tain the control, theliit^lit of suflVi^cre, under such a 
government, may b« safely enhu'ged to the extent 
stated, without incm*rini^ the hazard to which such 
enlargement woul^ expose governments of the nu- 
merical majority./ 

In anothei* pai'ticular, governments of the con- 
current majority have greatly the advantage. I 
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majonty will divide the 
iver so homogeneous, into two 
^11 be engaged in perpetual 
jontrol of the government, 
lished. The great import- 
ance of the object at fetake, must necessarily form 
strong party attachments and party antipathies ; — 
attachments on the pant of the members of each to 
their respective parties,! through whose efforts they 
hope to accomplish aniobject dear to all; and an- 
tipathies to the opposi|e party, as presenting the 
only obstacle to success 

In order to have a just concep 
it must be taken into considerr^'on 
to l)e won or lost appeals to the s 

\of the human heart, — avarice, ambi 
It is not then wonderful, that a form of government. 
Which periodically stakes all its honors and emolu- 
ments, as })rizes*to be contended for, should divide 
tiie community into two great hostile parties ; or 
that party attachments, in the progress of the strife, 
should become so strong among tie members of 
each respectively, as to absorb almo;^ every feeling 
of our nature, both social and individual ; or that 
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their mutual autijjiuliies should be carried to such 
an excess as to destroy, aluiost entirely, all sympa- 
thy between them,/and to substitute in its place the 
strongest aversion.( Nor is it sur[)rising, that under 
their johit influence, the couimunity should cea.se to 
be the common centre of attachment, or that each 
•j^ [•party should find that centre only in itself.. Ax is 
thus, that, in such governments, devotion to /^arty 
becomes stronger than dev^otion to country/ — the 
promotion of the interests of party more important 
than the promotion of the common good/ of the 
whole, and its triumph and ascendency, olfcjects of 
far greater solicitude, than the safety and prosperity 
of the community. It is thus, also, that tMe numer- 
ical majority, by regarding the commuijity as a 
unit, and having, as such, the same interests through- 
out all its parts, must, by its necessary operation, 
divide it into two hostile parts, w%aging, under the 
forms of law, incessant hostilities against each other. 
y£\\e concurreim majority, on the other hand, 
tends to unite the \ost opposite and conflicting in- 
terests, and to blendVhe whole in one common at- 
t tachment to the country. By giving to each inte- 
\ rest, or portion, the \ower of self-protection, all 

/ -^. strife and stiniggle bet\reen them for ascendency, is 
y J^ prevented; and, thereby, not only every feeling 
calculated to weaken the^ attachment to the whole 
is suppressed, but the individual and the social feel- 
ins^s are made to unite in one common dev^otion to 
country. Each sees and f^els that it can best pro- 
mote its own prosperity liv conciliating the good- 
will, and promoting the pn^sperity of the othei^a. i 
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And hence, tliere will be diffused throughout the 
whole community kind feelings between its differ- 
ent portions; and, instead of antipathy, a rivalry 
amongst them to promote the interests of each other, 
as far as this can be done consistently with the in- 
terest of all. Under th4 combined influence of 
these causes, the interests oX each would be merged 
in the common interests oA the whole ; and thus, 
the community would becom\ a unit, by becoming 
the common centre of attachni^nt of all its parts. / 
And hence, instead of faction, strife, and struggle \ 
for party ascendency, there would be patriotism, ; j 
nationality, harmony, and a struggle only for supre- . 
macy in promoting the common good of the whole. 
But the difference in their operation, in this re- 
spect, would not end here. Its ^effects would be as 
great in a moral, as I have attempted to show they ^ 
would be in a political point of view. Indeed, pub- 
:J[ic and private morals are so nearly allied, that it 
would be difficult for it to be otherwise. That#v 
which corrupts and debases the community, politi" \ 
cally, must also corrupt and debase it morally 
The same cause, which, in governments of the nu- 
merical majority, gives to party attachments and 
antipathies such force, as to place party triumph 
and ascendency above the safety and prosperity of 
the community, will just as certainly give them suf- 
ficient force to overpower all regard for truth, jus- 
tice, sincerity, and moral obligations of every de- 
scription. It is, adfeordingly, found that, in the vio- 
lent strifes betweel parties for the high and glit- 
tering prize of gcwernmental honoi's and emolu- 
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ments, — falselood, injustice, fraud, artifice, slander, 
and breach omaith, are freely resorted to, as legiti- 
mate weaponay — followed by all tlieir corrupting 
and debasing Jjfluences. 

In the govermnent ofithe concurrent majority, 
on the contrary,Vhe same cause which prevents 
such strife, as tlie means jof obtaining power, and 
which makes it the intereat of each portion to con- 
ciliate and promote the linterests of tlie others, 
would exert a powerful inmience towards purifying 
and elevating the charact^Aof the government and 
the people, morally, as w^ as politically. The 
means of acquiring power, — or, more correctly, in- 
fluence, — in such governments, would be the re- 
\ verse. Instead lof the vices, by which it is ac- 
1 quired in that on the numerical majority, the oppo- 

\^ site virtues — truth, justice, integrity, fidelity, and 
all others, by whikh respect and confidence are in- 

' spired, would beVthe most certain and effectual 
mgans of acquiring \t. 

or would the good effects resulting thence be 
confined to those who take an active part in politi- 
cal aftaii's. They would e'^tend to the whole com- 

I munity. For of all tlie causes which contribute to 
form the character of a people, those by which 
power, influence, and standing in the government 
are most certainly and readily obtained, are, by 

j far, the most powerful. These are the objects most 
eagerly sought of all others by the t(ilented and 
aspiring; and the possession of which commands 
the greatest respect and admiration. But, just in 
proportion to this respect and admiration will be 
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their appreciation by those, whose energy, intellect, 
and position in society, are calcuhited to exert the 
greatest influence in forming the character of a peo- 
ple. If knowledge, T\Tsdlm, patriotism, and virtue, 
be the most certain meanly of acquiring them, they 
will be most highly appreciated and assiduously 
cultivated ; and this would \cause them to become 
prominent traits in the chlracter of the people. 
But if, on the contrary, cunning, fraud, treachery, 
and party devotion be the rraost certain, they will 
be the most highly prized, ind become marked fea- 
tures in their character. So/ powerful, indeed, is the 
operation of the concurrent majority, in this respect, 
that, if it were possible for a cori'upt and degenerate 
community to establish and maintain a well-organ- 
ized government of the kind, it would of itself pu- 
rify and regenerate them ; while, on tfie other hand, 
a government based wholly on thoi numerical ma- 
jority, would just as certainly cori'tipt and debase 
the most patriotic and virtuous people. So great 
is their difference in this respect, thajt, just as the one 
or the other element predominates inutile construction 
of any government, in tlfe same proportion will the 
character of the government and tlwp people rise or 
sink in the scale of patriotism and virtue. Neither 
religion nor education can counteraafc the strong 
tendency of the numerical majority to j corrupt and 
debase the people. I 

If the two be compared, in reference to the endi 
for which government is ordained, the suporiorit; 
of the government of the concurrent majority will 
not be less striking. These, ius has been stated^ 
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|i are twofold; to protect, and to perfect society. 
But to preserve soliety, it is necessary to guard the 
I community against! injustice, violence, and anarchy 
I within, and againsti attacks from without. If it fail 
in either, it would mil in the primary end of gov- 
ernment, and wouldinot deserve the name. 

VTo perfect society, it is necewary to develope 
the Vacuities, intellectual and n/yral, with which 
! man is endowed. But the main/roring to their de- 
' velopment, and, through this, tojrorogress, improve- 
ment and civilization, with all thiir blessings, is the 
desire of individuals to better th^r condition. For, 

this purpose, 1i]>prt y nnd spm]rit y flTP. irx(|i^pQ^^,|^^ 

Liberty leaves each free to pursue the coui'se he may 
deem best to promote his interest and happiness, 
as far as it may be compatible with the primary 
end for which government is ordained ; — while se- 
curity gives assurance to each, that he shall not be 
deprived of tlie fruits of his exertions to better his 
condition. These combined, give to this desire the 
strongest impulse of which it is susceptible. For, 
to extend liberty beyond the limits assigned, would 
be to weaken the government and to render it in- 
competent to fulfil its primary end, — the protection 
of society against dangers, internal and external. 
The effect of this would be, insecurity ; and, of in- 
security, — to weaken the impulse of individuals to 
better their condition, and thereljy retard progress 
and improvement. On the other hand, to extend 
the powei's of the government, so as to contract 
the sphere assigned to liberty, would have the same 
effect, l>y disabling individuals in their efforts to 
better their condition. 
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Herein is to be found the principle wliicli as- 
signs to power and liberty their proper spheres, 
and. reconciles each to the other under all circum- 
stances. For, if power bd necessary to secure to 
liberty the fruits of its e Jsrtions, liberty, in turn, 
repays power with interesl, by increased popula- 
tion, wealth, and other advantages, which progress 
and improvement bestow oA the community. By 
thus assigning to each its appropriate sphere, all 
conflicts between them cease \ and each is made to 
co-operate with and assist the ottier, in fulfilling the 
great ends for which governmen^is ordained. 

But the principle, applied to different commu- 
nities, will assign to them different limits. It will 
assign a larger sphere to power and a more con- 
tracted one to liberty, or the revei'se, according 
to circumstances. To the fonner, there must ever 
be allotted, under all circumstances, a sphere suffi- 
ciently large to protect the community against dan- 
ger from without and violence and anarchy within. 
The residuum belongs to liberty. More cannot be 
safely or rightly allotted to it. 

i^ut some communities require a far greater 
amobnt of power than othei's to protect them 
against anarchy and external dangers; and, of 
course, the sphere of liberty in such, must be pro- 
portionally contracted. The causes calculated to 
enlarge the one and contract the other, are numer- 
ous and various. Some are physical ; — such as open 
and exposed frontiers, surrounded by powerful and 
hostile neighbors. Othei^ are moral ; — such as the 
diflferent degrees of intelligence, patriotism, and vir- 
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tue among tlie mass of the community, and their 
experience and proficiency in the art of self-govern- 
ment. Of these, the moral are, by far, the most 
influential. A community may possess all the ne- 
cessary moral qualifications, in so high a degree, as 
to be capable of self-government nnder the most 
adverse circumstances; while, on the other hand, 
another may be so sunk in ignorance and vice, as 
to be incapable of forming a conception of liberty, or 
of living, even when most favored by circumstances, 
nnder any other than an absolute and despotic gov- 
ernment. 

The principle, in all communities, according to 
these numerous and various causes, assigns to pow- 
er and liberty their proper spheres. To allow to 
liberty, in any case, a sphere of action more extend- 
ed than this assigns, would lead to anarchy ; and 
this, probably, in the end, to a contraction in- 
stead of an enlargement of its sphere. Liberty, 
A then, when forced on a people unfit for it, would, in- 
' stead of a blessing, be a curse ; as it would, in its 
reaction, lead directly to anarchy, — ^the greatest of 
all curaes. No people, indeed, can long enjoy more 
liberty than that to which their situation and ad- 
vanced intelligence and morals fairly entitle them. 
If more than this be allowed, they must soon fall 
into confusion and disorder, — to be followed, if not 
by anarchy and despotism, by a change to a form 
of government more simple and absolute ; and, 
therefore, better suited to their condition. And 
hence, although it may be true, that a people may 
not have as much liberty as they are fairly entitled 
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to, and are capable of enjoying, — yet the reverse is 
unquestionably true, — that no people can long pos- 
sess more than they are faii-ly entitled to. 

VLiberty, indeed, though among the greatest of 
blessings, is not so gi^eat as tnat of protection ; in- 
asmuch, as the end of the former is the progress and 
improvement of the race, — wlile that of the latter 
is its preservation and perpetVation.\And hence, 
when the two come into confliJtti, liberfy must, and 
ever ought, to yield to protection ; as the existence 
of the race is of greater momentNjhan its improve- 
ment. 

It follows, from what has been stated, that it is 
a great and dangerous error to suppose that all peo- 
ple are equally entitled to liberty. It is a reward 
to be earned, not a blessing to be gratuitously lav- 
ished on all alike ; — a reward rasei*A'ed for the in- 
telligent, the patriotic, the virtuous and deservng; 
—and not a boon to be_ b,£ ii t owed pe l a people to 
ignorant7^iffi»ded.anijL4 dcioi 3 fi, to be cap^^ble e ither 
of appreciatintf-^or of eniavinsr iL— Nor is it any 



disparagement to libeity. that such is, and ought to 
be the case. On the contrary, its greatest praise,-T— 
its proudest distinction k, that an all-wise Provi- 
dence has reserved it, as flie noblest and highest re- 
ward for the development of our faculties, moral 
and intellectual. A re warn more appropriate than 
liberty could not be conferred on the deserving ; — 
nor a punishment inflicted An the undeserving more 
just, than to be subject to lawless and despotic rule. 
This dispensation seems tol be the result of some 
fixed law; — and every eflforttto disturb or defeat it, 
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by attempting to elevate a people in the scale of 
liberty, above the point to which they are entitled 
to rise, must ever prove abortive, and end in disap- 
pointment. /The progress of a people rising from a 
lower to a ligher point in tlie scale of liberty, is 
necessarily slow ; — and by attempting to precipitate, 
we either retard, or permanently defeat it. 

There is ariother error, not less great and dan- 
gerous, usually associated with the one which has 
• just been considered. I refer to the opinion, that 
liberty and equality ai'e so intimately united, that 
liberty canr^ t 1l*^ p^T»far>f wif,|]ft^^f, pprfp^f equality* 
at they are united to a certain extent, — and 
that equality of citizens, in the eyes of the law, is 
essential to libertv in a popular government, is con- 
— ceded. ^But to ao further, and make equality of 
condition essentiaAto liberty, wouI(!*i[^eH!oae5tfQy 
* botH liberty and progress. The reason is, that in- 
-€qui.lity of conditic5b, while it is a necessary conse- 
quence of liberty, isXat the same time, indispensa- 
ble to progress. InVorder to understand why this 
is so, it is necessary tabear in mind, that the main 
spring to progress is,\the desire of individuals to 
better their condition \ and that the strongest im- 
pulse which can be giv^ to it is, to leave individu- 
als free to exert themselves in the manner they may 
deem best for that pui-pose, as far at least as it can 
be done consistently with the ends for which govern- 
ment is ordained, — and to, secure to all the fruits of 
^ their exertions. Now, as individuals differ greatly 
, from each other, in intelligence, sagacity, energy, 
perseverance, skill, habits of industry and economy^ 
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physical power, positiciti and opportunity j-Vthe ne- 
cessary effect of leavii^ all free to exert themselves 
to better their condition, must be a corresponding in- 
equality between thode who may possess these quali- 
ties and advantages iJL a high degree, and those who 
may be deficient in Uhem. The only means by 
which this result can be prevented are, either to im- 
pose such restrictions on the exertions of those 
who may possess them in a high degree, as will 
place them on a level with those who do not ; or to 
deprive them of the fruits of their exertions. But 
to impose such restiictions on them would be de- 
structive of libertjy^while, to deprive them of the 
fruits of their exertions, would be to destroy the 
desire of bettering their conditioA fit is, indeed, * 
this inequality of condition betweei 
rear ranks, in the march of progrej 
so strong an impulse to the former to 
position, and to the latter to press fori 
files. This flfives to progress its greatest impulse. 
To force the/front rank back to the rear, or attempt 
to push forward the rear into line with the front, 
by the interposition of the government, would put 
an end to the impulse, and effectually arrest the 
march of prkgress. 

VThese great ajfd>dangerous erroi's have their ori- 
gin in the prevalent \ opinion that all men are born 
free and equal ;-Vtha|i which nothing can be more 
unfounded and false*' It rests upon the assumption 
of a fact, which is contrary to universal observation, 
in whatever light it may be regarded. It is, indeed, 
difiicult to explain how an opinion so destitute of 
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all sound reason, ever could have been so extensive- 
ly entertained, unless we regard it as being con- 
founded with another, which has some semblance 
of truth ; — but which, when prppyi'ly understood, is 
^not less false and dangerous. \Z refer to the asser- 
tion, that all men are equal ii^he state of nature ; 
meaning, by a state of nature/a state of individual- 
ity, supposed to have existed jprior to the social and 
political state ; and in whicly men lived apai-t and 
independent of each other. IK such a state ever did 
exist, all men would have /been, indeed, free and 
equal in it; that is, free to/ do as they pleased, and 
exempt from the authority /or control of others — as, 
by supposition, it existed/ anterior to society and 
government. But such a! state is purely hypotheti- 
cal. It never did, noy cin exist ; as it is inconsist- 
^ ent with the preservMiioil and perpetuation of the 

race. It is, therefora a gi'eat misnomer to call it 
tJie state of Qiature. Vlnste^d of being the natm^al 
state of man, it is, of all conceivable states, the most 
opposed, to his nature — mobt repugnant to his feel- 
\ •ings, and most incompatibly with his wants. His 
\ natural state is, the social anil political — the one for 

which his Creator made him\ and the only one in 
which he can preserve and pWfect his race. As, 
then, there never was such a sta^e as the, so called, 
state of nature, and never can ibe, it follows, that 
* men, instead of being born in |t, are born in the 
social and political state ; and ofl course, instead of 
being born free and equal, are born subject, not only 
to parental authority, but to thd laws and institu- 
tions of the country where born, and under whose 
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protection they drdbf their first breath. With these 
remarks, I retofa/from this digression, to resume 
the thread of thejaiscourse. 

It follows, from all that has /been said, that the 
more perfectly a government opmbines power and 
liberty, — that is, the greater iti power and the more 
enlarged and secure the liberty of individuals, the ^V ^ 
more perfectly it fulfils the enfis for which govern- . ' 
ment is ordained. To show, tjien, that the govern- '^^ I 
ment of the concmTent majority is better calculated • ,\ ^ ^ 
to fulfil them than that of the numerical, it is only ; 
necessary to explain why the former is better suited 
to combine a higher degree of power and a wider! 
scope of liberty than the latter. I shall begin with i 
the former. % 

VThe concurrent majoritV then, is better suited 
to enlarge and secure the b(\nds of lib Sii t yj b ecause 
it is better suited to pre vent Vovemment from pass-i 
ing beyond its proper limits, and to restrict it to its 
primary end, — the protection\of the community. 
But in doing this, it leaves, necessarily, all beyond \ 
it open and free to individual exertions ; and thus ' ' 
enlarges and secures the sphere of liberty to the 
greatest extent which the condition of the com- 
munity will admit, as has been explained. The ten- • 
dency of government to pass beyond its proper 
limits is what exposes liberty to danger, and ren- 
ders it insecure ; and it is the strong counteraction 
of governments of the concurrent majority to this 
tendency which makes them so favorable to liberty. 
On the contrary, those of the numerical, instead of 
opposing and counteracting this tendency, add to it 
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increased strength, in consequence of the violent 
party struggles incident to them, as has been fully 
explained. And hence their encroachments on lib- 
erty, ^nd the danger to which it is exposed under 
such governments. 

So great, indeed,Ys the difference between the 
two in this respect, tQat liberty is little more than 
a name under all governments of the absolute form, 
including that of the ni^erical majority ; and can 
only have a secure and durable existence under those 
of the concurrent or constitutional form. The lat- 
ter, by giving to each portion of the community 
which may be unequally affected by its action, a 
negative on the others, prevents all partial or local 
legislation, and restricts its action to such measures 
as are designed for the protection and the good of 
the whole. In doing /fhis, it secures, at the same 
^time, the rights and liberty of the people, regarded 
' individually ; as eachf portion consists of those who, 
whatever may be tme diversity of interests among 
themselves, have thfe same interest in reference to 
|the action of the gojrernment. 

Such being the case, the interest of each indi- 
* vidual may be safely confided to the majority, or 
voice of his portion, against that of all othei*s, and, 
of course, the government itself yt is only through 
an organism which vests each with a negative, in 
some one form or another, that those who have like 
interests in preventing the government from passing 
beyond its proper sphere, and encroaching on the 
rights and liberty of individuals, can co-operate 
peaceably and effectually in resisting the encroach- 
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merits of power, and thereby preserve tlieir rights 
and liberty. \ Individual resistance is too feeble, and 
the difficulty of concert and co-operation too great, 
unaided by such an organism, to oppose, successful- 
ly, the organized power of government, with all the 
means of the community at its disposal ; especially 
in populous countries of gi-eat extent, where concert 
and co-operation are almost impossible. Even when 
the oppression of the government comes to be too 
great to be borne, and force is resorted to in order to 
overthrow it, the result is rarely ever followed by 
the establishment of liberty. The force sufficient 
to overthrow an oppressive government is usually 
sufficient to establish one equally, or more, oppres- 
sive in its place. And hence, in no governments, 
except those that rest on the principle of the con- 
current or constitutional majority, can the people 
guard their liberty against power ; and hence, also, 
when lost, the great difficulty and uncertainty of re- 
gaining it by force. 

It may b« further affirmed, that, being more fa- 
vorable to me enlargement and security of liberty, 
governmenis of the concurrent, must necessarily be 
more favomble to progress, development, improve- 
ment, and (livilization, — and, of course, to the increase 
of power which results from, and depends on these, 
than thosa of the numerical majority. That it is 
liberty which gives to them their greatest impulse, 
has already been shown; and it now remains to 
show, that Miese, in turn, contribute greatly to the 
increase of power. 

In the earlier stages of society, numbers and in- 
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dividual prowess constituted the principal elements 
of power. In a more advanced stage, when commu- 
nities had passed from the barbarous to the civilized 
state^ discipline, strategy, weapons of increased 
power, and money, — as the means of meeting in- 
creased expense, — became additional and important 
elements. In this stage, the effects of progress and 
improvement on the increase of power, began to be 
disclosed ; but still numbers and personal prowess 
were sufficient, for a long period, to enable barbarous 
nations to contend successfully with the civilized, — 
and, in the end, to^ overpower them, — as the pages of 
history abundantly testify. But a more advanced 
progress, with its numerous inventions and improve- 
ments, has furnished new and far more powerful 
and destructive implements of offence and defence, 
and greatly increased the intelligence and wealth, 
necessary to engage the skill and meet the increased 
expense required for their construction and applica- 
tion to purposes of war. The discovery of gunpow- 
der, and the use of ste/^ m as an impelling force, and 
their application to militaiy purposes, have for ever 
settled the question of ascendency between civilized 
and barbarous communities, in favor of the former. 
Indeed, these, with other improvements, belonging 
to the present state of progress, have given to com- 
munities the most advanced, a superiority over those 
the least so, almost as great as that of the latter 
over the brute creation. And among the civilized, 
the same causes have decided the question of supe- 
riority, where other circumstances are nearly equal, 
in favor of those whose governments have given the 
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greatest impulse to development, progress, and im- 
provement ; that is, to those whose liberty is the 
largest and best secured. Among these, England 
and the United States afford striking examples, not 
only of the effects of liberty in increasing power, but 
of the more perfect adaptation of governments 
founded on the principle of the concurrent, or con- 
stitutional majority, to enlarge and secure liberty. 
They are both governments of this description, as 
will be shown hereafter. 

But in estimating the power of a community, 
m )ral, as well as physical causes, must be taken into 

calculation ; and in estimating the effects of lib- 
eiiy on power, it must not be overlooked, that it 
is,iin itself, an important agent in augmenting the 
foHce of moral, as well as of physical power. It be- 
stoKvs on a people elevation, self-reliance, energy, 
ana enthusiasm ; and these combined, give to phy- 
sical power a vastly augmented and almost irresisti- 
ble Hnpetus. 

These, however, are not the only elements of 
moral power. T™re are others, and among them 
harmony, unanimiVy, devotion to country, and a 
disposition to elev#e to places of trust and power, 
those who are distinguished for wi^^dom and expe- 
rience. These, whei the occasion requires it, will, 
without compulsion^ and from their very nature, 
unite and put forth tie entire force of the commu- 
nity in the most effidient manner, without hazard 
to its institutions or it^iberty. 

All these causes combined, give to a community 
its maximum of power. Either of them, without 
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the other, would leave it comparatively feeble. 
But it cannot be - necessary, after what has been 
stated, to enter into any further explanation or 
argument in order to establish the superiority of 
governments of the concurrent majority over the 
numerical, in developing the great elements of 
moral power. So vast is this superiority, that the 
one, by its operation, necessarily leads to their de- 
velopment, while the other as necessarily prevents 
it. — as has been fully shown. 

\Such are the many and striking advantages 
of' the concurrent over the numerical majority. 
Against the former but two objections can be made. 

\The one is, that it is difficult of construction, which 
nas already been sufficiently noticed ; and the other, 
1 Vthat it would be impracticable to obtain the con- 
I . currence of conflicting interests, where they were 
i numerous and divemfied ; or, if not, that the pro- 
' I cess for this purpose, would be too tardy to meet, 
• 1 with sufficient j^romptness, the many and dangerous 
' ^emergencies, to which all communities are exposed. 
This objection is plausible; and deserves a fuller 
notice than it has yet received. 

The divei'sity of opinion is usually so great, on al- 
most all questicns of policy, that it. is not surprising, 
on a slight view of the subject, it should be thought 
impracticable to bring the various conflicting in- 
terests of a community to unite on any one line of 
policy; — or, that a government, founded on such 
a principle, would be too slow in its movements 
and too weak in its foundation to succeed in prac- 
tice. But, plausible as it may seem at the first 
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glance, a more deliberate view will show, that this 
opinion is erroneous. It is true, that, when there 
is no urgent necessity, it is difficult to bring those 
■who differ, to agree on any one line of action. Each 
will naturally insist on taking the course he may 
think best; — and, from pride of opinion, wiU be 
nnwiUing to yield to others. But the case is dif- 
ferent when there is an urgent necessity to unite on 
some common course of a;tion ; as reason and ex- 
perience both prove, V When something must be • 
done, — and when it can^ done only by the united i 
consent of all, — the nectAsity of the case will force ' 
to a compromise ; — be tae cause of that necessity -\>j_t.- 
what it may. On all qu«tions of acting, necessit y, ■^^"'^ 
*y ^ where it exists. \s the Vverruling motive ; and ' '• 
where, in such cases, conip\mise among the parties 
is an indispensable conditioA to acting, it exerts an 
overruling influence in prediiposing them to acqui- 
esce in some one opinion or Aurse of action. Expe- 
rience furnishes many examples in confirmation of 
this important truth. Amiig these, the trial by ' 
jury is the most familiar, ana on that account, will 
lie soliicted for illustration. 

In these, twelve individuals, selected without dis- 
crimination, must unanimously concur in opinion, — 
under the obligations of an oath to find a true 
vordiot, according to law and evidence; and this, 
too, not unfi'equently under such great difficulty 
uiid doubt, that the ablest and most experienced 
uilgts and advocates differ in opinion, after eare- 
xamination. And yet, as impracticable as this 
:iode of trial would seem to a superficial observer, 
6 
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it is found, in practice, not only to succeed, but to 
be the safest, the wisest and the bes^ that human 
ingenuity has ever devised. When/closely investi- 
gated, the cause will be found in th^ecessity, under 
which the jury is placed, to agree/ nnanimously, in 
order to find a verdict. This neciBsity acts as the 
predisposing cause of concurrence m some common 
opinion ; and with such efficacy, t lat a jury rarely 
fails to find a verdict. 

Under its potent influence, the jurors take their 
seats with the disposition to give a fair and impar- 
tial hearing to the arguments on both sides, — meet 
together in the jury-room, — not as disputants, but 
calmly to hear the opinions of each other, and to 
compare and w^eigh the arguments on which they 
are founded ; — and, finally, to adoj^t that which, on 
the whole, is thought to be true.A Under the influ- 
ence of this disposition to harmonize^ one after 
another falls into the same opinipn, until unanimity 
is obtained. Hence its practicapility ; — and hence, 
also, its peculiar excellence. ]Nothing, indeed, can 
be more favorable to the success of truth and jus- 
tice, than this predisposing influence caused by the 
necessity of being unanimous. It is so much so, as 
to compensate for the defect of legal knowledge, 
and a high degree of intelligence on the part of 
those who usually compose juries. If the necessity 
of unanimity were dispensed with, and the finding 
of a jury made to depend on a bare majority, jury- 
trial, instead of being one of the greatest improve- 
ments in the judicial department of government, 
would be one of the greatest evils that could be in- 
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flicted on the community, \{ would be, in such 
case, the conduit through Twiich all the factious 
feelings of the day would eater and contaminate 
justice at its source. \ 

But the same cause would act with still greater 
force in predisposing the various interests of the 
community to agree in a well organized government, 
founded on the concurrent majority. The necessity 
for unanimity, in order to keep the government in 
motion, would be far more urgent, and would act 
under circumstances still more favorable to secure 
it. It would be superfluous, after what has been 
stated, to add other reasons in order to show that 
no necessity, physical or moral, can be more imperi- 1 
ous than that of government. It is so much so that, 
to suspend its action altogether, even for an incon- 
siderable period, would subject the community to 
convulsions and anarchy. But in governments of 
the concurrent majority such fatal consequences can 
only be avoided by the unanimous concurrence or 
acquiescence of the various portions of the commu- 
nity. V Such is the imperious character of the neces- 
sity which impels to compromise under governments 
of this description. 

But to have a just conception of the overpower- 
ing influence it would exert, the circumstances under 
which it would act must be taken into considera- 
tion. These will be found, on comparison, much 
more favorable than those under which juries act. 
In the latter case there is nothing besides the neces- 
sij^y of unanimity in finding a verdict, and the in- 
convenience to which they might be subjected in the 
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event of division, to induce juries to agree, except 
the love of truth and justice, which, when not coun- 
teracted by some improper motive or bias, more or 
less influences all, not excepting the most depraved. 
yn the case of governments of the concurrent ma- 
jority, there is, besides these, the love of country, 
than which, if not counteracted by the unequal and 
oppressive action of government, or other causes, 
few motives exert a greater sway. It comprehends, 
indeed, within itself, a large portion both of our in- 
dividual and social feelings ; and, hence, its almost 
boundless control when left free to act. But the 
government of the concurrent majority leaves it 
fi'ee, by preventing abuse and oppression, and, with 
them, the whole train of feelings and passions which 
lead to discord and conflict between diflferent por- 
tions of the community. Impelled by the imperi- 
ous necessity of preventing the suspension of the 
action of government, with the fatal consequences 
to which it would lead, and by the strong additional 
impulse derived from an ardent love of country, 
each portion would regard the sacrifice it might have 
to make by yielding its peculiar interest to secure 
the common interest and safety of all, including its 
own, as nothing compared to the evils that would 
be inflicted on all, including its own, by pertina- 
ciously adhering to a different line of action. So 
powerful, indeed, would be the motives for concur- 
ring, and, under such circumstances, so weak would 
be those opposed to it, the wonder would be, not 
that there should, but that there should not be ^ 
compromise. 
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promoting tie interests of the whole, as the best 
way of promoting the separate interests of each ; 
while, in tl ose of the numerical majority, the social 
are necessa ily enlisted on the side of the individual, 
and made ;o contribute to the interest of parties, 
regardless pf that of the whole. To effect the 
former, — tol enlist the individual on the side of the 
social feelings to promote the good of the whole, is 
• \ the gi'eatestVpossible achievement of the science of 
^ government ,While, to enlist the social on the side of 
the individual to promote the interest of parties at 
the expense oAthe good of the whole, is the greatest 
blunder which ignorance can possibly commit. 

To this, also, may be referred the greater soli- 
dity of foundation on which governments of the 
concurrent majority repose. Both, ultimately, rest 
on necessity ; for force, by which those of the nu- 
merical majority are upheld, is only acquiesced in 
from necessity ; a necessity not more imperious, how- 
ever, than that which compels the different prions, 
in governments of the concurrent majority, to'ac- 
/ quiesce in compromise. There is, however, a great 
difference in the motive, the feeling, the aim, which 
, characterize the act in the two cases. In the one, 
it is done with that reluctance and hostility ever 
^ incident to enforced submission to what is regarded 
as injustice and oppression; accompanied by the 
desire and purpose to seize on the fii'st favorable 
opportunity for resistance : — ^but in the other, will- 
ingly and cheerfully, under the impulse of an exalted 
patriotism, impelling all to acquiesce in whatever 
the common good requires. 
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It is, then, a great error to suppose that the 
government of the concurrent majority is imprac- 
ticable; — or that it rests on a feeble foundation. 
History furnishes many examples of such govern- 
ments ; — and among them, one, in which the piinci- 
ple was carried to an extreme that would be thought 
impracticable, had it never existed. I refer to that ^ ^^^ ^/'^ 
of Poland. In this it was carried to such an ex- L;c. V'^^^'i 
treme that, in the election of her kmgs, the concm*- 
rence or acquiescence of every individual of the 
nobles and gentry present, in an assembly number- 
ing usually from one hundred and fifty to two hun- ^-^^ ^ ^ 
dred thousand, was required to make a choice ; thus 
giving to each individual a veto on his election. So, 
likewise, every member of her Diet, (the supreme 
legislative body,) consisting of the king, the senate, 
bishops and deputies of the nobility and gentry of 
the palatinates, possessed a veto on all its proceed- 
ings ; — ^thus making an unanimous vote necessary to 
enact a law, or to adopt any measure whatever. 
And, as if to carry the principle to the utmost ex- 
tent, the veto of a single member not only defeated 
the particular bill or measure in question, but pre- 
vented all othei*s, passed during the session, from \ 
taking effect. Further, the principle could not be 
carried, ^t, in fait, made every individual of the 
nobility and gentikr, a distinct element in the organ- 
ism ; — or, to vary Ihe expression, made him an Es- 
tats of the Tditgdam. And yet this government • 
lasted, in this form, more than two centuries ; embra- 
cing the period of Poland's greatest power and re- 
nown. Twice, during its existence, she protected 
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Christendom, when in great danger, by defeating 
the Turks under the walls of Vienna, and perma- 
nently arresting thereby the tide of their conquests 
westward. 

It is true her government was finally subverted, 
and the people subjJgated, in consequence of the 
extreme to which the principle was carried ; not, 
however, because of iw tendency to dissolution fr<ym 
weahneas^ but from me facility it afforded to pow- 
erful and unscrupulouMieighboi'S to control, by theii* 
intrigues, the election of her kings. But the fact, 
that a government, in wlich the principle was car- 
ried to the utmost extreme, not only existed, but 
existed for so long a period, in great power and 
splendor, is proof conclusive both of its practicabil- 
ity and its compatibilitji with the power and per- 
manency of government. 

Another example, ii!ot so striking indeed, but 
yet deserving notice, is furnished by the govern- 
ment of a portion of the aborigines of our own 
country. I refer to the Confederacy of the Six Na- 
tions, who inhabited what now is called the west- 
em portion of the State of New- York. One chief 
delegate, chosen by each nation, — associated with 
six others of his own selection, — and making, in all, 
forty-two members, — constituted their federal, or 
general government. When met, they formed the 
council of the union, — and discussed and decided all 
questions relating to the common welfare. As in 
the Polish Diet, each member possessed a veto on 
its decision ; so that nothing could be done without 
the united consent of all. But this, instead of mak- 
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ing the Confederacy weak, or impracticable, had the 
opposite effect. It secured harmony in council and 
action,' and with them a great increase of power. 
The Six Nations, in consequence, became the most 
powerful of all the Indian tribes within the limits 
of our country. They carried their conquest and 
authority far beyond the country they originally 
occupied. 

I pass by, for the present, the most distinguished 
o^ all these examples; — the Roman Republic; — 
^here the veto, or negative power, was carried, not 
ideed to the same extreme as in the Polish govern- 
lent, but very far, and with great increase of power 
md stability ; — as I shall show more at large here- 
fter. 

\It may be thought, — and doubtless many have 
supposed, that the defects inherent in the govern- 
ment of the numerical majority may be remedied 
by a free press, as the organ of public opinion, — es- 
pecially in the more advanced stage of society, — so 
as to supersede the necessity of the concurrent ma- 
jority to counteract its tendency to oppression and 
abuse of power. It is not my aim to detract from 
the importance of the press, nor to underestimate 
the great power and influence which it has given 
to public opinion. On the contrary, I admit these 
are so great, as to entitle it to be considered a new 
and important political element. Its influence is, at 
the present day, on the increase ; and it is highly 
probable that it may, in combination with the causes 
which have contributed to raise it to its present im- 
portance, effect, in time, great changes, — social and 
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political. But, however important its present influ- 
ence may be, or may hereafter become, — or, how- 
ever great and beneficial the changes to which it 
may ultimately lead,Vt can never counteract the 
tendency of the numencal majority to the abuse of 
power, — nor supersede the necessity of the concur- 
rent, as an essential element in the formation of 
constitutional governments. These it cannot effect 
for two reasons, either of which is conclusive. 
Y^he onems, that it cannot change that principle 

. of our nature\which makes constitutions necessary to 
prevent government from abusing its powers, — and 

. government ne|essary to protect and perfect society. 
(Constituting, as this principle does, an essential 
part of our nature, — ^no increase of knowledge and 
intelligence, no enlargement of our sympathetic 
feelings, no influence of education, or modiflcation 
of the condition of society can change it. But so 
long as it shall continue to be an essential part of 
our nature, so long will government be necessary ; 
and so long as this continues to be necessary, 
so long will constitutions, also, be necessary to 
counteract its tendency to the abuse of pOwer, — and 
so long must the concurrent majority remain an 
essential element in the formation of constitutions. 
The press may do much, — by giving impulse to the 
progress of knowledge and intelligence, to aid the 
cause of education, and to bring about salutary 
changes in the condition of society. These, in turn, 
may do much to explode political errors, — to teach 
how governments should be constructed in order to 
fulfil their ends ; and by what means they can be 
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best preserved, when so constructed. They may, 
also, do much to enlarge the social, and to restrain 
the individual feelings; — and thereby to bring 
about a state of things, when far less power will 
be required by governments to guard against inter- 
nal disorder and violence, and external danger; 
and when, of course, the sphere of power may be 
greatly contrafted and that of liberty proportion- 
ally enlarged. \But all this would not change the 
nature of man; nor supei-sede the necessity of gov- 
ernnfent. For so long aa government exists, the \ 
possession of its control, as the means of directing 
its action and dispensing its honors and emolu- 
ments, will be an object of desire. While this con- 
tinues to be the ease, it mnst, in governments of 
the numerical majority, lead to party straggles; 
and, as has been shown, to all the consequences, 
which necessai-ily follow in their train, and, against 
which, the only remedy is the concurrent majority. 

The other I'eason is to be found in the nature of 
the influence, which the press politically exercises. 

It is similar, in most respects, to that of suf- 
frage. They are, indeed, both organs of public 
opinion. The principal difference is, that the one 
has much more agency in forming public opinion, 
while the other g^ves a more authentic and authori- 
tative expression to it. VKegarded in either light, 
the press cannot, of itaeli, guard any more against 
the abuse of power, than suffrage ; and for the same 



If what is called public opinion were always the 
opinion of the whole community, the piess would, 
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as its organ, "be an effective guard against the abuse 
of power, and supersede the necessity of the con- 
current majority ; just as the right of suffrage would 
do, where the community, in reference to the 
action of government, had but one interest. But 
such is not the case. \ On the contrary, what is 
I called public opinion, instead of being the united 
opinion of the whole community, is, usually, nothing 
I more than the opinion or voice of the strongest 
1 interest, or combination of interests ; and, not unfre- 
; quently, of a small, but energetic and active por- 
tion of the whole. Public opinion, in relation to " 
government and its policy, is as much divided and 
diversified, as are the interests of the community ; 
and the press, instead of being the organ of the 
whole, is usually but the organ of these various and 
diversified interests respectively; or, rather, of the 
parties growing out of them. It is used by them 
' as the means of controlling public opinion, and of 
so moulding it, as to promote their peculiar inter- 
ests, and to aid in carrying on the warfare of party. 
But as the organ and instrument of parties, in gov- 
ernments of the numerical majority, it is as incom- 
petent as suffrage itself, to counteract the tendency 
to oppression and abuse of power; — and can, no 
more than that, supersede the necessity of the con- 
current majority. On the contrary, as the instru- 
ment of party warfare, it contributes greatly to 
increase party excitement, and the violence and 
viruleilce of party struggles ; and, in the same de- 
gree, the tendency to oppression and abuse of power. 
Instead, then, of superseding the necessity of the 
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concurrent majority, it increases it, by increasing 
the violence and force of party feelings, — ^in like 
manner as party caucuses and party machinery ; of 
the latter of which, indeed, it forms an important 
part. 

In one respect, and only one, the government \ 
of the numerical majority has the advantage over 
that of the concurrent, if, indeed, it can be called 
an advantage. \l refer to its simplicity and facility 
of construction. It is simple indeed, wielded, as it 
is, by a single power — the will of the greater num- 
:ber — and very easy of construction. For this pur- 
pose, nothing more is necessary than universal suf- 
frage, and the regulation of the manner of voting, 
so as to give to the greater number the supreme con- 
trol over every department of government. 

But, whatever advantages simplicity and facility 
of construction may give it, the other forms of ab- 
solute government possess them in a still higher 
degree. The construction of the government of the 
numerical majority, simple as it is, requires some 
preliminary measures and arrangements ; while the 
others, especially the monarchical, wDl, in its absence, 
or where it 'proves incompetent, force themselves on 
the community. And hence, among other reasons, 
the tendency of all governments is, from the more ■ 
complex and difficult of construction, to the more sim- 1 
pie and easily constructed ; and, finally, to absolute ■ 
monarchy, as the most \ simple of all. Complexity 
and difficult^ of construction, as far as they form 
objections, apply, not only to governments of the 
concurrent majority of the popular form, but to 
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constitutional governments of every form. The 
least complex, and the most easily constructed of 
them, are much more complex and difficult of con- 
struction than any one of the absolute forms. lii- 
deed, so great has been this difficulty, that their 
construction has been the result, not so much of 
wisdom and patriotism, as of favorable combina- 
tions of circumstances. They have, for the most 
part, grown out of the struggles between conflicting 
interests, which, from some fortunate turn, have 
ended in a compromise, by which both parties have 
been admitted, in some one way or another, to have 
a separate and distinct voice in the government. 
Where this has not been the case, they have been 
the product of fortunate circumstances, acting in 
conjunction with some pressing danger, which forced 
their adoption, as the only means by which it could 

I be avoided. It would seem that it has exceeded 
human sagacity deliberately to plan and construct 
constitutional governments, with a fiiU knowledge 
of the principles on which they were formed; or 
to reduce them to practice without the pressure of 
some immediate and urgent necessity. Nor is it sur- 
|)i'ising that such should be the case ; for it would 
seem almost impossible for any man, or body of 
men, to be so profoundly and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the people of any community which has 
made any considerable progress in civilization and 
wealth, with all the diversified interests ever accom- 
panying them, as to be able to organize constitu- 
tional governments suited to their condition. But, 
even were this possible, it would be difficult to find 
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any community sufficiently enlightened and patriotic 
to adopt such a government, without the compul- 
sion of some pressing necessity. A constitution, tcri ''^^^i^^ 
succeed, must spring from the bosom of the commu- j J^ 
nity, and be adapted to the intelligence and charac-j 
ter of the people, and all the multifarious relations, I 
internal and external, which distinguish one peo-\ 
pie from another. K it do not, it will prove, in 
practice, to be, not a constitution, but a cumbrous 
and useless machine, which must be speedily super- 
seded and laid aside, for some other more simple, 
and better suited to their condition. 

\ It would thus seem almost necessary that gov- 
ernments should commence in some one of the sim- 
ple and absolute fonns, which, however well suited 
to the community in its earlier stages, must, in its 
progress, lead to oppression and abuse of power, 
and, finally, to an appeal to force, — ^to be suc- 
ceeded by a military despotism,-Vinless the con- 
flicts to which it leads should be fortunately adjusted 
by a compromise, which will give to the respective 
parties a participation in the control of the govern- 
ment ; and thereby lay the foundation of a consti- 
tutional government, to be afterwards matured and 
perfected. Such governments have been, emphati- 
cally, the product of circumstances. And hence, 
the difficulty of one people imitating the govern- 
ment of another. And henJte, also, the importance 1 
of terminating all civil conflillfa by a compromise, I N\ 
which shall prevent either partyfrom obtaining com- 
plete control, and thus subjectin^he other. 

Of the different forms of constitutional govern- 
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vy ments, the popular is the most complex and difficult 

of construction. It is, indeed, so difficult, that ours-, 

* it is believed, may with truth be said to be the only 

one of a purely popular character, of any consider- 
able importance, that ever existed. The cause is 
to be found in the fact, that, in the other two forms, 
society is arranged in artificial ordera or classes,' 
Where these exist, the line of distinction between 
them is so strongly marked as to throw into shade, 
or, otherwise, to absorb all interests which are for- 
eign to them respectively. Hence, in an aristocracy, 
all interests are, politically, reduced to two, — the 
nobles and the people ; and in a monarchy, with a 
nobility, into three, — the monarch, the nobles, 
and the people. In either case, they are so few 
that the sense of each may be taken separately, 
through its appropriate organ, so as to give to each 
a concurrent voice, and a negative on the other, 
through the usu&l departments of the government, 
without making it too complex, or too tardy in its 
movements to perform, with promptness and energy, 
all the necessary functions of government. 

The case is dififerent in* constitutional govern- 
ments of the popular form. Un consequence of the 
absence of these artificial distinctions, the various 
natural interests, resulting from diversity of pur- 
suits, condition, situation and character of different 
portions of the people, — and from the action of the 
government itself, — rise into prominence, and strug- 
gle to obtain the ascendency. They will, it is true, 
Jin governments of the numerical majority, ultimate- 
■I ly coalesce, and form two gi'eat parties ; but not so 
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osely as to lose entirely their separate character 
d existence. These they will ever be ready to 
assume, when the objects for which they coalesced 
re accomplished. To overcome the difficulties oc- 
ioned by so great a diversity of interests, an or- 
anism far more complex is necessary. 
Another obstacle, difficult to be overcome, opposes 
e formation of popular constitutional governments. 
Vt is much more difficult to terminate the struggles 
Detween conflicting interests, by compromise, in ab- 
solute popular governments, than in an aristocracy 
or monarchy. 

In an aristocracy, the object of the people, in 
the ordinary struggle between them and the nobles, 
is not, at least in its early stages, to overthrow the 
nobility and revolutionize the government, — but to 
participate in its powers. Notwithstanding the opn- 
pression to which they may be subjected, under 
this form of government, the people commonly feel 
no small degree of respect for the descendants of a 
long line of distinguished ancestore; and do not 
usually aspire to more, — in opposing the authority 
of the nobles, — than to olrtain such a participation 
in the powers of the government, as will enable 
them to correct its abuses and to lighten their bur- 
dens. Among the nobility, on the other hand, it 
sometimes happens that there are indj\aduals of 
great influence with both sides, who hare the good 
sense and patriotism to interpose, in order to effect 
a compromise by yielding to the reasonal)le demands 
of the people ; and, thereby, to avoid the hazard of 
a final and decisive appeal to force. It is thus, by a 
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judicious and timely compromise, the people, in sncli 
governments, may be raised to a participation in the 
administration sufficient for their protection, with- 
out the loss of authority on the part of the nobles. 

In the case of a monarchy, the process is some- 
what different. Where it is a military despotism, 
the people rarely have the spirit or intelligence to 
attempt resistance ; or, if otherwise, their resistance 
must almost necessarily terminate in defeat, or in 
a mere change of dynasty. — by the elevation of their 
leader to the throne. Jit is different, where the 
monarch is surrounded by an hereditary nobility. 
In a struggle between him and them, both (but es- 
pecially the monarch) are usually disposed to court 
the people, in order to enlist them on their respec- 
tive sides, — a state of things highly favorable to 
their elevation. In this case, the struggle, if it 
should be long continued without decisive results, 
would almost necessarily raise them to political im- 
portance, and to a participation in the powers of the 
governmelLt. 

The case is different in an absolute Democracy. 
Party coi^icts l)etween the majority and minority, 
in such governments, can hardly ever terminate in 
compromi^. — Tlie object of the opposing minority 
Ls to expel the majority from power; and of the 
majority ta maintain their hold upon it. It is, on 
both sides, « struggle for the whole,— a struggle 
that must determine which shall be the governing, 
and which thJ^^ subject party ; — and, in character, ob- 
ject and result, not unlike that between competi- 
tors for the sc(^tre in absolute monarchies. Its 
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regular co; irse, as has been sliown, is, excessive vio- 



lence, — an 
tion, — and 



appeal to force, — ^followed by revolu- 
terminating at last, in the elevation to su- 
preme po\4er of the general of the successful party. 
And lience| among other reasons, aristocracies and 
monarchies! more readily assume the constitutional 
form than absolute populai* goverments. 

Of the tiree different forms, the monarchical has 
heretofore been much the most prevalent, and, gen- 
erally, the most powei'ful and durable. This result 
is doubtless to be attributed principally to the fact 
that, in its absolute form, it is the most simple and 
easily constructed? An^ hence, as government is 
indispensable, communities having too little intelli- 
gence to form or preserve the ,others, naturally fall 
into this. It may also, in part, be attributed to 
another cause, already alluded to ; that, in its organ- 
ism and character, it is much more closely assimilat- 
ed than either of the other two, to military power ; 
on which all absolute governments depend for sup- 
port. And hence, also, the tendency of the others, 
and of constitutional governments which have been 
so badly constructed or become so disorganized as 
to require force to support them, — ^to pass into mil- 
itary despotism, — that is, into nionarchy in its most 
absolute and simple form. Anil hence, again, the 
fact, that revolutions in absolute monarchies, end, al- 
most invariably, in a change of dynasty, — and not of 
the forms of the government ; as i« almost univer- 
sally tlie case in the other systems. 

But there are, besides these, ottifer causes of a 
higher character, which contribute much to make 
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monarcliies the mist prevalent, and, usually, the 
most durable govAiments. Among them, the lead- 
ing one is, they Ire the most susceptible of im- 
provement ; — thali is, they can be more easily and 
readily modified, Jo as to prevent, to a limited ex- 
tent, oppression aid abuse of power, without assum- 
ing the constitutif nal form, in its strict sense. It 
slides, almost naturally, into one of the most import- 
ant modifications.' I refer to hereditary descent. 
When this becomes well defined and fii-mly estab- 
lished, the community or kingdom, comes to be re- 
garded by the sovereign as the hereditary possession 
of his family, — a circumstance which tends strongly 
to identify his interests with those of his subjects, 
and thereby, to mitigate the rigor of the govem- 
ment^ It gives, besides, great additional security 
to his person ; and prevents, in the same degree, not 
only the suspicion and hostile feelings incident to 
insecurity, — ^but invites all those .kindly feelings 
which naturally spring up on both sides, between 
those whose interests M*e identified, — when there is 
nothing to prevent it. yind hence the strong feel- 
ings of paternity on the side of the sovereign, — and 
of loyalty on that of his subjects, which are often 
I exhibited in sueh governments. 

There is aaother improvement of which it is 

I readily susceptible, nearly allied to the preceding. 

yp^o hereditary principle not unfrequently extends 
to other families,- — especially to those of the distin- 
guished chieftains, by whose aid the monarchy was 
established, when it originates in conquest. When 
this is the case, — ^and a powerful body of hereditary 
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nobles surround the sovereign, they oppose a strong ! 
resistance to his/ authority, and he to theire, — ^tend- > 
ing to the adyantage and security of the people. 
Even when th^ do not succeed in obtaining a par- 
ticipation in the powei-s of the government, they 
usually acquirfe sufficient weight to be felt and res- 
pected. From this state of things, such govern- 
ments usually, in time, settle down on some fixed 
rules of action, which the sovereign is compelled to 
respect, and by which increased protection and se- 
curity are acquired by all. It was thus the enlight- 
ened monarchies of Europe were formed, under 
which the people of that portion of the globe have 
made such great advances in power, intelligence, 
and civilization. 

To these may be added the greater capacity, which 
governments of the monarchical form have exhibited, 
\to hold under subjection a large extent of territory, \ 
and a numerous* population ; and which has made 
them more powerful than others of a different form, 
to the extent, that these constitute an element of 
power. All these causes combined, have given 
such great and decisive advantages, as to enable 
them, heretofore, to absorb, in the progress of events, 
the few governments which have, from time to 
time, assumed different forms ; — not excepting even 
the mighty Roman Republic, which, after attaining 
the highest point of power, passed, seemingly under 
the operation of irresistible causes, into a military 
despotism. I say, heretofore, — for it remains to be 
seen whether they will continue to retain their ad- 
vantages, in these respects, over the others, under 
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the great and growing influence of public opinion, 
and the new and imposing form which popular 
government has assumed with us. 

These have already effected great changes, and 
vnR probably effect still gi»eater, — adverse to the 
monarchical form ; but, as yet, these changes have 
tended rather to the absolute, than to the constitu- 
tional form of popular government, — for reasons 
which have been explained. K this tendency 
should continue permanently in the same direction, 
the monarchical form must stUl retain its advan- 
tages, and continue to be the most prevalent. 
Should this be the case, the alternative will be 
between monarchy and popular government, in the 
form of the numerical majority, — or absolute demo- 
cracy ; which, as has been shown, is not only the 
most fugitive of all the forms, but has the strong- 
est tendency of all others to the monarchical. K, 
on the contrary, this tendency, «or the changes 
referred to, should incline to the constitutional form 
of popular government, — and a proper organism 
come to be regarded as not less indispensable than 
/ the right of suflfrage to the establishment of such 
^ ,4 governments, — ^in such case, it is not improbable 

that, in the progress of events, the monarchical will 
cease to be the prevalent form of government. 
Wliether they wdll take this dii'ection, at least for 
a long time, will depend on the success of our gov- 
ernment, — and a correct understanding of the prin- 
ciples on which it is constructed. 

To comprehend more fully the force and bear- 
ing of public opinion, and to form a just estimate of 
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served and widely diffused. The application of 
gunpowder to the art of war, has for ever settled 
the long conflict for ascendency between civilization 
and barbarism, in favor of the former, and thereby 
guarantied that, whatever knowledge is now accu- 
mulated, or may hereafter be added, shall never 
again be lost. The numerous discoveries and inven- 
tionii, chemicid and mechanical, and the application 
of steam to machinery, have increased, many-fold, 
the productive powers of labor and capital ; and 
have, thereby, greatly increased the number, who 
may devote themselves to study and improvement, 
— and the amount of means necessary for commer- 
cial exchanges, — especially between the more and 
the less advanced and ci\'ilized portions of the globe, 
— to the great advantage of both, but particularly 
of the latter. The application of steam to the pur- 
poses of travel and transportation, by land and 
water, has vastly increased the facility, cheapness 
and rapidity of both ; — diffusing, ivith them, infor- 
mation and intelligence almost as quickly and as 
freely as if borne by the winds ; while the electrical 
wires outstrip them, in velocity — rivalling, in rapid- 
'_ ity, even thought itself. 

The joint effect cf all hcG been, a great increase 
and diffiision of knowledge ; and, with this, an im- 
pulse to progress and civilization heretofore unex- 
ampled in the history of the world, — accompanied 
by a mental energy and acti\'ity unprecedented. 

To all these causes, public opinion, and its organ, 
the press, owe their origin and great influence. 
Already they have attained a force in the more civil- 
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ized portions of the globe sufficient to be felt by all 
governments, even the most absolute and despotic. 
But, as great as they now are, they have as yet at- 
tained nothing like their maximum force. It is prob- 
able, that not one of the causes, which have contrib- 
uted to their formation and influence, has yet pro- 
duced its full effect; while several of the most 
powerful have just begun to operate ; and many 
others, probably of equal or even greater force, 
yet remain to be brought to light. 

VWhen the causes now in operation have pro- 
duced their full effect, and inventions and discov- 
eries shall have been exhausted, — ^if that may ever 
be, — they will give a force to public opinion, and 
cause changes, political and social, difficult to be an- 
ticipated. What will be their final beaiing, time 
only can decide with any certainty. VThat they 
will, however, greatly improve the condition of man 
ultimately, — ^it would be impious to doubt. It would 
be to suppose, that the aU-wise and beneficent Be- 
ing, — ^the Creator of all, — ^had so constituted man^ as 
that the employment of the high intellectual facul- 
ties, with which He has been pleased to endow him, 
in order that he might develop the laws tliat con- 
trol the great agents of the material world, and 
make them subservient to his use, — would prove to 
him the cause of permanent evil, — and not of per- 
manent good. K, then, such a supposition })e inad- / 
missible, they must, in their orderly and fall devel- ' 
opment, end in his permanent good. But this can- 
not be, unless the ultimate effect of their action, 
politically, shall be, to give ascendency to that form 
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of government best calculated to fulfil the eAds for 
wliicli government is ordained. For, so completely 
does the well-being of our race depend on good gov- 
ernment, that it is hardly possible any change, the 
ultimate eflfect of which should be otherwise, could 
prove to be a permanent good. 

It is, however, not improbable, that many and 
great, but temporary evils, will follow the changes 
they have effected, and are destined to effect. It 
seems to be a law in the political, as well as in the 
\ material world, that great changes cannot be made, 
1 except very gradually, without convulsions and revo- 
lutions ; to be followed by calamities, in the begin- 
ning, however beneficial they may prove to be in the 
end. The first effect of such changes, on long estab- 
lished governments, will be, to unsettle the opinions 
and principles in which they originated, — and which 
have guided theii' policy,— before those, which the 
changes are calculated to form and establish, are 
fairly developed and understood. The interval be- 
tween the decay of the old and the formation and 
establishment of the new, constitutes a period of 
transition, which must always necessarily be one of 
uncertainty, confusion, error, and wild and fierce 
. fajiaticism. 

/ Vrhe governments of the more advanced and civ- 
/ ilized portions of the world are now in the midst of 
i this period. It has proved, and will continue to prove 
a severe trial to existing political institutions of every 
form. Those governments which have not the sa- 
gacity to perceive what is truly public opinion, — to ^ 
distinguish between it and the mere clamor of fac- 
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tion, or shouts of fanaticism, — and the good sense 
and firmness to yield, timely and cautiously, to the J 
claims of the one, — and to resist, promptly and de- 
cidedly, the demands of the other, — are doomed to 
fall. Few will be able successfully to pass through 
this period of transition; and these, not without 
shocks and modifications, more or less considerable. 
It will endure until the governing and the governed 
shall better undei'stand the ends for which govern- 
ment is ordained, and the form best adapted to ac- 
complish them, under all the circumstances in which '/ 
communities may be respectively placed. 

I shall, in conclusion, proceed to exemplify the 
elementary principles, which have been established, 
by giving a brief account of the origin and charac- 
ter of the governments of Rome and Great Britain ; 
the two most remarkable and perfect of thdr re- 
spective forms of constitutional governments. VThe 
object is to show how these principles were applied, 
in the more simple forms of such governments ; pre- 
paratoiy to an exposition of the mode in which 
they have been applied in our own more complex 
system. It will appear that, in each, the principles 
are the same ; and that the difference in their appli- .v 

cation resulted from the different situation and so- 
cial condition of the respective communitiesi Tliey 
were modified, in each, so as to conform to these ; 
and, hence, their remarkable success. They were 
applied to communities in which hereditary rank 
had long prevailed. Their respective constitutions 
oiiginated in concession to the people ; and, through 
them, they acquired a participation in the powers of 
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govermnent. But with us, they were applied to 
communities where all political rank and distinction 
between citizens were excluded ; and where govern- 
ment had its origin in the will of the people. 

But, however different their origin and character, 

4 it wUl be found that the object in each was the same, 
— to blend and harmonize the conflicting interests of 

• the community ; and the means the same, — taking 
the sense of each class or portion through its ap- 
propriate organ, and considering the concurrent 
sense of all as the sense of the whole community. 
Such being the fact, an accurate and clear concep- 
tion how this was effected, in their more simple 
forms, wUl enable us better to understand how it was 
accomplished in our far more refined, artificial, and 
complex form. 

It is well known to all, the least conversant with 
their history, that the Roman pecjple consisted of two 
distinct orders, or classes, — the Patricians and the 
Plebeians ; and that the line of distinction was so 
strongly drawn, that, for a long time, the right of 
intermarriage between them was prohibited. After 
the overthrow of the monarchy and the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, the government fell exclusively 
under the control of the patricians, who, with their 
clients and dependents, formed, at the time, a veiy 
numerous and powerful body. At first, while there 
was danger of the return of the exiled family, they 
treated the plebeians with kindness ; but, after it had 
passed away, with oppression and cruelty. 

It is not necessary, with the object in view, to 
enter into a minute account of the various acts of 
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oppression and cruelty to whicli they were subjectecL 
It is sufficient to state, that, according to the usages 
of war at the time, the territory of a conquered 
people became the property of the conquerors ; and 
that the plebeians were harassed and oppressed 
by incessant wars, in which the danger and toil were 
A theii;?, while aU the fruits of victory, (the lands of 
the vanquished, and the spoils of war,) accrued to 
the benefit of their oppressors. The result was 
such as might be expected. They were impoveiished, 
and forced, from necessity, to borrow from the pa- 
tricians, at usurious and exorbitant interest, funds 
with which they had been enriched through their 
blood and toil ; and to pledge their all for repay- 
ment at stipulated periods. In case of default, the 
pledge became forfeited ; and, under the provisions 
of law in such cases, the debtors were liable to be 
seized, and sold or impris|ned by their creditors in 
private jails prepared aild kept for the purpose. 
These savage provisions v^re enforced with the ut- 
most rigor against the indebted and impoverished 
plebeians. They constituteA indeed, an essential part 
of the system through whiffli they were plundered 
and oppressed by the patricians. 

A system so oppressive could not be endured. 
The natural consequences followed. Deep hatred 
was engendered between the orders, accompanied 
by factions, violence, and corruption, which distract- 
ed and weakened the government. At length, an 
incident occurred which roused the indignation of 
the plebeians to the utmost pitch, and which ended 
in an open rupture between the two orders. 
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An old soldier, who had long served the country, 
and had fought with bravery in twenty-eight l)at- 
tles, made his escape from the prison of his creditor, 
— squalid, pale, and famished. He implored the pro- 
tection of the plebeians. A crowd surrounded him ; 
and his tale of service to the country, and the 
cruelty with which he had been treated by, his 
creditor, kindled a flame, which continued to rage 
untQ it extended to the army. It refused to con- 
tinue any longer in service, — crossed the Anio, and 
took possession of the sacred mount. The patricians 
divided in opinion as to the coui'se which should be 
pursued. The more violent insisted on an appeal 
to arms, but, fortunately, the counsel of the moder- 
ate, which recommended concession and compro- 
mise, prevailed. Commissioners were appointed to 
treat with the army ; and a formal compact was en- 
tered into between the ordei's, and ratified by the 
oaths of each, which conceded to the plebeians the 
right to elect two tribunes, as the protector of their 
order, and made their persons sacred. Tlie number 
was afterwards increased to ten, and their election by 
centuries changed to election by tribes ; — a mode by 
which the pie neians secured a decided preponderance. 

Such was file origin of the tribunate ; — which, 
in process of time, opened all the honors of the gov- 
ernment to the plebeians. They acquired the right, 
not only of vetomg the passage of all laws, but also 
their execution; Vnd thus obtained, throusfh their 
tribunes, a negativX on the entire action of the gov- 
ernment, without diV;esti|g the patricians of their 
control over the Senaft^ iBy this arrangement, the 
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government was placed under the concurrent and 
joint voice of the Iwo orders, expressed through 
separate and appropriate organs ; the one possess- 
ing the positive, andlthe other the negative powers 
of the government. IThis simple change converted 
it from an absolute, Vito a constitutional govern- 
ment, — ^from a government of the patricians only, 
to that of the whole Rdman people, — and from an 
aristocracy into a republic. In doing this, it laid 
the solid foundation of lyDinan lil:)erty and greatness. 

A superfcial ol)server would pronounce a gov- 
ernment, so organized, as that one order should have 
the power of making and executing the laws, and 
another, or the representatives of another, the 
unlimited authority of pre\'enting their enactment 
and execution, — if not wholly impracticable, at least, 
too feeble to stand the shocks to which all govern- 
ments are subject; and would, therefore, predict 
its speedy dissolution, after a distracted and inglo- 
rious career. 

How different from the result! Instead of 
distraction, it prAved to be the bond of concord 
and harmony; initead of weakness, of unequalled 
strength ; — and, instead of a short and inglorious 
career, one of greit length and immortal glory. It 
moderated the conflicts between the orders; har- 
monized their interests, and blended them into 
one ; substituted dtvotion to country in the place 
of devotion to pamcular orders; called forth the 
united strength anck energy of the whole, in the 
hour of danger; r^bed to power, the wise and 
patriotic; elevated t\e Roman name above all 
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others ; extended her authority and dominion over 
the greater part of the then known world, and 
transmitted the influence of her law and institu- 
tions to the present day. Had theiopposite coun- 
sel prevailed at this critical junctur# had an appeal 
^ijr-^" ' been made to , arms, instead of \M concession and 

compromise, Rome, instead of beyg what she after- 
wards became, would, in all probability, have been 
as inglorious, and as little knclni to posterity as 
the insignificant states which swrounded her, whose 
names and existence would Imve been long since 
consigned to oblivion, had tMy not been preserved 
in the history of her congests of them. But 
for the wise course then adSpted, it is not impro- 
bable, — whichever order might have prevailed, — 
that she would have fallen under some cruel and 
petty tyrant; — and, finally, been conquered by 
some of the neighboring states, — or by the Cartha- 
ginians, or the Gauls. To ihe fortunate turn which 
events then took, she owed her unbounded sway 
and imperishable renown. 

It is true, that the tribunate, after raising her 
to a height of power and prosperity never l^efore 
equalled, finally became one of the instruments by 
which her liberty was overthrown : — but it was not 
until she became exposed to new dangers, growing 
out of increase of wealth and the great extent of 
her dominions, against whiclithe tribunate furnish- 
ed no guards. Its original qbject was the protec- 
tion of the plebeians against oppression and abuse 
of power on the part of the patricians. This, it 
thoroughly accomplished ; but ikhad no power to 
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protect the people oT the numerous and wealthy 
conquered countrie/^from being plundered by con- 
suls and proconsuM. Nor could it prevent the plun- 
derers from usin/the enormous wealth, which they 
extorted from tpe impoverished and ruined pro- 
vinces, to corrum and debase the people ; nor ar- 
rest the formafion of parties, (irrespective of the 
old division of patricians and plebeians,) having no 
other object man to obtain the control of the 
government for the purpose of plunder. Against 
these formidable evils, her constitution furnished no 
adequate security. Under their baneful influence, 
the possession if the government became the object 
of the most violent conflicts ; not between patricians 
and plebeians,— ^ut between profligate and corrupt 
fections. They Spntinued with increasing violence, 
until, finally, Rome sunk, as must every community 
under similar circumstances, beneath the strong 
grasp, the despotic rule of the chieftain of the success- 
ful party ; — the sad, but only alternative which re- 
mained to prevent universal violence, confusion and 
anarchy. The Republic hacL in reality, ceased to 
«xist long before the establishment of the Empire. 
The interval was filled by the rule of ferocious, cor- 
rupt and bloody factions. Tpere was, indeed, a 
small but patriotic body of imminent individuals, 
who struggled, in vain, to corAect abuses, and to re- 
store the government to its prunitive character and 
purity ; — and who sacrificed the!|* lives in their endea- 
vors to accomplish an object so Virtuous and noble. 
But it can be no disparagement to the tribunate, 
that the great powers conferred (J^n it for wise pur- 
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poses, and which it had so fully accomplished, should 
be seized upon, during this violent and corrupt in- 
terval, to overthrow the liberty it had established, 
and so long nourished and supported. 

In assigning such consequence to the tribunate, 
I must not overlook other important provisions of 
the Constitution of the Roman goveri^ent. The 
Senate, as far as we are informed, seems^o have been- 
admirably constituted to secure consistency and 
steadiness of action. The power, — whjen the Repub- 
lic was exposed to imminent danger,-|-to appoint a 
dictator, — vested, for a limited period, with almost 
boundless authority ; the two consuls, and the manner 
of electing them ; the auguries ; the sibylline books ; 
the priesthood, and the censoi-ship ; — all of which 
appertained to the patricians, — were, perhaps indis- 
pensable to withstand the vast and apparently irreg- 
ular power of the tribunate ; — while the possession 
of such great powers by the patricians, made it ne- 
cessaiy to give proportionate strength to the only 
organ thi'ough which the plebeians could act on the 
gov^ernment with effect. The government was, in- 
deed, powerfully constituted ; and, apparently, well 
propoitioned both in its positive and Mgative or- 
gans. It was truly an iron government/ Without 
the tribunate, it proved to be one of tpe most op- 
pressive and cruel that ever existed ; /but with it, 
one of the strongest and best. | 

The origin and character of the British govern- 
ment are so well known, that a very brief sketch, 
with the object in view, will suffice. 

The causes which ultimately moulded it into its 
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present form, commenced with the Norman Con- 
quest. This introduced the feudal system, with its 
necessary appendages, a hereditary monarchy and 
nobility ; the former in the line of the chief, who 
led the invading army ; — and the latter in that of 
his distinguished followers. They became his feuda- 
tories. The country, — both land and people, — (the 
latter as serfs,) was divided between them. Con- 
flicts soon followed between the monarch and the 
nobles, — as must ever be the case under such sys- 
tems. They were followed, in the progress of events, 
by eflforts, on the part both of monarchs and nobles, 
to conciliate the favor of the people. They, in con- 
sequence, gradually rose to power. At every step 
of their ascent, they became more important, — and 
were more and more courted, — until at length their 
influence was so sensibly felt, that they were sum- 
moned to attend the meeting of parliament by del- 
egates ; not, however, as an estate of the realm, or 
constituent member of the body politic. The first 
summons came from the nobles ; and was designed 
to conciliate their good feelings and secure their co- 
operation in the war against the king. This was 
followed by one from him ; but his object was sim- 
ply to have them present at the meeting of parlia- 
ment, in order to be conmdted by the crown, on 
questions relating to taxes and supplies ; not, indeed, 
to discuss the right to lay the one, and to raise the 
other, — for the King claimed the arbitrary authority 
to do both, — but with a view to facilitate their col- 
lection, and to reconcile them to their imposition. 
From this humble beginning, they, after a long 
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struggle, accompanied by many vicissitudes, raised 
themselves to be considered one of the estates of the 
realm ; and, finally, in their efforts to enlarge and 
secure what they had gained, overpowered, for a 
time, the other two estates ; and thus concentrated 
all power in a sii^gle estate or body^ This, in effect, 
made the government absolute, and led to conse- 
quences which, as by a fixed law, must ever result 
in popular governments of this form ; — ^namely : — 
to organized parties, or, rather, factions, contend- 
ing violently to obtain or retain the control of the 
government ; and this, again, by laws almost as uni- 
form, to the concentration of all the powers of gov- 
ernment in the hands of the military commander of 
the successful party. 

His heir was too feeble to hold the sceptre he 
had grasped ; and the general discontent with the 
result of the revolution, led to the restoration of the 
old dynasty; without defining the limits between 
the powers of the respective estates. 

After a short interval, another revolution fol- 
lowed, in which the lords and commons united 
against the king. This terminated in his overthrow ; 
and the transfer of the crown to a collateral branch 
of the family, accompanied by a declaration of 
rights, which defined the powers of the several 
estates of the realm ; and, finally, perfected and es- 
tablished the constitution. Thus, a feudal monarchy 
was converted, through a slow but steady process 
of many centuries, into a highly refined constitu- 
tional monarchy, without changing the basis of the 
original government. 
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As it now stands, the realm consists of tliree 
estates ; tlie king ; the lords temporal and spiritual ; 
and the commons. The parliament is the grand 
coimciL It possesses the supreme power. It enacts 
laws, by the concurring assent of the lords and com- 
mons, — subject to the approval of the king. The 
executive power is vested in the monarch, who is re- 
garded as constituting the first estate. Although 
irresponsible himself, he can only act through respon- 
sible ministers and agents. They are responsible to 
the other estates ; to the lor^s, as constituting the 
high court before whom all the servants of the 
crown maybe tried for malpractices, and crimes 
against the realm, or official delinquencies ; — and to 
the commons, as possessing the impeaching power, 
and constituting the grand inquest of the kingdom. 
These provisions, with their legislative powers, — 
especially that of withholding supplie a, " gi ve them 
a controlling influence on the executive department, 
and, virtually, a participation in its powers ;— so that 
the acts of the government, throughout its entire 
range, may be fairly considered as the result of the 
concurrent and joint action of the three estates ; — 
and, as these embrace all the orders, — of the concur- 
rent and joint action of the estates of the realm. 

He would take an imperfect and false Yievr of the 
subject who should consider the king, in his mere 
individual character, or even as the head of the 
royal family, — as constituting an estate! Regarded 
in either light, so far from deser\dng to be consider- 
ed as the First Estate, — and the head of the realm, 
as he is, — ^he would represent an interest too incon- 
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siderable to be an object of special protection. In- 
stead of this, he represents what in reality is, habi- 
tually and naturally, the most powerful interest, all 
things considered, under every form of government 
in all civilized communities, — tlte tax-coiisumiiig in- 
teres't ; or, more broadly, the great interest which 
necessarily grows out of the action of the govern- 
ment, be its form what it may ; — the interest that 
live'i hy tJte government It is composed of the reci- 
pients of its honors and emoluments ; and may be pro- 
perly called, the government interest, or party ; — 
in contradistinction to the rest of the community, — 
or, (as they may be properly called,) the people or 
commons. The one comprehends all who are sup- 
ported by the govermnent ; — and the other all who 
support the government: — and it is only because 
the former are strongest, all things being considered, 
that they are enabled to retain, for any considerable 
time, advantages so great and commanding. 

This great and predominant interest is naturally 
represented by a single head. For it is impossible, 
without being so represented, to distribute the hon- 
ors and emoluments of the government among those 
who compose it, without producing discord and con- 
flict : — and it is only by preventing these, that ad- 
vantages so tempting can be long retained. And, 
hence, the strong tendency of this great interest to 
the monarchical form ; — ^that is, to be represented by 
a single individual. On the contrary, the antagonis- 
tic interest, — ^that which supports the government, 
has the opposite tendency ; — a tendency +^ be re- 
presented by many ; because a large assembly can 
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better judge, than one individual or a few, what 
burdens the community can bear ; — and how it can 
be most equally distributed, and easily collected. 

In the British government, the king constitutes 
an Estate, because he is the head and representative 
of this great interest. He is the conduit through 
which, all the honors and emoluments of the govern- 
ment flow ; — ^while the House of Commons, accord- 
ing to the theory of the government, is the head and 
representative of the opposite — the great tax-pay- 
ing interest, by which the government is supported. 

Between these great interests, there is necessar 
rily a constant and strong tendency to conflict; 
which, if not counteracted, must end in violence 
and an appeal to force, — ^to be followed by revolu- 
tion, as has been explained. To prevent this, the 
House of Lords, as one of the estates of the realm, 
is interposed ; and constitutes the conservative 
power of the government. It consists, in fact, of 
that portion of the community who are the prin- 
cipal recipients of the honors, emoluments, and 
other advantages derived from the government; 
and whose condition cannot be improved, but must 
be made worse by the triumph of either of the con- 
flicting estates over the other; and, hence, it is 
opposed to the ascendency of either, — and in favor 
of preserving the equilibrium between them. 

This sketch, brief as it is, is sufficient to show, 
that these two constitutional governments, — by far 
the most illustrious of their respective kinds, — con- 
form to the principles that have been established, 
alike in theii* origin and in their construction. The 
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constitutions of both originated in a pressure, occa- 
V V 6ioned by conflicts of interests between hostile 
classes or orders, and were intended to meet the 
pressing exigencies of the occasion ; neither party, 
it would seem, having any conception of the prin- 
ciples involved, or the consequences to follow, be- 
yond the immediate objects in contemplation. It 
would, indeed, seem almost impossible for constitu- 
tional governments, founded on orders or classes, to 
originate in any other manner. It is difficult to 
conceive that any people, among whom they did 
not exist, would, or could voluntarily institute them, 
in order to establish such governments ; while it is 
not at all wonderful, that they should grow out of 
conflicts between different orders or classes when 
aided by a favorable combination of circumstances. 
The constitutions of both rest on the same prin- 
(ciple; — an organism by which the voice of each 
order or class is taken through its appropriate 
organ ; and which requires the concurring voice of 
all to constitute that of the whole community. The 
effects, too, were the same in both ; — ^to unite and 
harmonize conflicting interests ; — ^to strengthen at- 
tachments to the whole community, and to moderate 
that to the respective orders or cla«^es; to rally 
all, in the hour of danger, around the standard of 
their country; to elevate the feeling of national- 
ity, and to develop power, moral and physical, to 
an extraordinary extent. Yet each has its distin- 
guishing features, resulting from the difference of 
their organisms, and the circumstances in which 
they respectively originated. 
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In the goveminent of Great Britain, the three 
orders are blended in the legislative department ; ll^ 
so that the separate and concurring act of each is f 
necessary to make laws ; while, on the contrary, in ' 
the Roman, one order had the power of making . 
laws, and another of annnlling them, or arresting j 
their execution. Each had its peculiar advantages. ' 
The Roman developed more fiilly -the love of coun- 
try and the feelings of nationality. " / am a Ho- 
mem citizen^ — ^was pronounced with a pride and 
elevation of sentiment, never, perhaps, felt before or 
since, by any citizen or subject of any community, 
in announcing the country to which he belonged. 

It also developed more ftilly the power of the 
conmiunity. Taking into consideration their re- 
spective population, and the state of the arts at the 
diflfereijt periods, Rome developed more power, com- 
paratively, than Great Britain ever has, — vast as 
that is, and has been,— or, perhaps, than any other 
community ever did. Hence, the mighty control 
she acquired from a beginning so humble. But the 
British government is far superior to that of Rome^.^ 
in its adaptation and capacity to embrace under its 
control extensive dominions, without subverting its 
constitution. In this respect, the Roman constitu- 
tion was defective ; — and, in consequence, soon began 
to exhibit marks of decay, after Rome had extended 
her dominions beyond Italy ; while the British holds 
under its sway, without apparently impairing either, 
an empire equal to that, under the weight of which 
the constitution and liberty of Rome were crushed. 
This great advantage it derives from its different 
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structure, especially that of the executive depart- 
ment ; and the character of its conservative princi- 
ple. The former is so constructed as to prevent, in 
consequence of its unity and hereditary character, 
the violent and factious struggles to obtain the con- 
trol of the government, — and, with it, the vast pat- 
ronage which distracted, corrupted, and finally sub- 
verted the Roman Republic. Against this fatal 
disease, the latter had no security whatever ; while 
the British government, — besides the advantages it 
possesses, in this respect, from the structure of its 
executive department, — ^has, in the character of its 
conservative principle, another and powerful securi- 
ty against it. Its character is such, that patronage, 
instead of weakening, strengthens it: — ^For, the great- 
er the patronage of the government, the greater 
will be the share which falls to the estate constitu- 
ting the conservative department of the govern- 
ment ; and the more eligible its condition, the greater 
its opposition to any radical change in its form. 
The two causes combined, give to the government a 
greater capacity of holding under subjection exten- 
sive dominions, without subverting the constitution 
or destroying liberty, than has ever been possessed 
by any other. It is difficult, indeed, to assign any 
limit to its capacity in this respect. The most prob- 
able which can be assigned is, its ability to bear 
increased burdens ; — the taxation necessary to meet 
the expenses incident to the acquisition and govern- 
ment of such vast dominions, may prove, in the end, 
so heavy as to crush, under its weight, the laboring 
and productive portions of the population. 
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I have now finished the brief sketch I proposed, 
of the origin and character of these two renowned 
governments ; and shall next proceed to consider 
the character, origin and structure of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It differs from the Ro- 
man and British, more than they differ from each 
other; and, although an existing government of 
recent origin, its character and structure are perhaps 
less understood than those of either. 
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OuHS is a system of governments, compounded of 
tLe separate governments of the several States com- 
posing the Union, and of one common goverament 
of all its members, called the Government of the 
United States. The former pi'eceded the latter, 
which waa create aby theirageffcyr Each was 
framed~by writteirconatituiiona ; those of the seve- 
ral States by the people of each, acting separately, 
and in their sovereign character ; and that of tne 
United States, by the same, acting in the same char 
racter, — but jointly instead of separately. All were 
formed on the same model. They all divide the 
powers of government inta legislative, executive, 
and judicial ; and are founded on the great principle 
of the responsibility of the I'ulers to the ruled. The 
entire powers of government are divided between 
the two; those of a more general character being 
specifically delegated to the United States ; and all 
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others not delegated, being reserved to the several 
\ States in their separate character. Each, within its 
appropriate sphere, possesses all the attributes, and 
performs all the functions of government. Neither 
is perfect without the other. The two combined, 
foxm one entire and perfect government. With 
these preliminary remarks, I shall proceed to the 
consideration of the immediate subject of this dis- 
course. 

The Government of the United States was formed 
by the Constitution of the United States ; — and ours 
is n^modratiVj findfrral rftpubljr 

It is democratic, in contradistinction to aristo- 
cracy and monarchy. It excludes classes, orders, 
and all artificial distinctions. To guard against 
their introduction, the constitution prohibits the 
granting of any title of nobility by the United 
States, or by any State.* The whole system is, in- 
deed, democratic throughout. It has for its funda- 
mental principle, the great cardinal maxim, that the 
people are the source of all power ; that the gov- 
ernments of the several States and of the United 
States were created by them, and for them ; that 
the powers conferred on them are not surrendered, 
but delegated ; and, as such, are held in trust, and 
not absolutely ; and can be rightfully exercised only 
in furtherance of the objects for which they were 
delegated. 

It is federal as well as democratic. Federal^ on 
the one hand, in contradistinction to national^ and, 

• 1st Art. 9 and 10 Sec. 
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on the other, to a confederacy. In showing this, I 
shall begin with the former. 

It is federal , because it is the gQvernine nt of 
States united in a political union, in contradistinc- 
tion.to a government of individuals socially united ; 
that is, by what is usually called, a social compact. 
To express it more concisely, it is federal and not n a- 
ti onal, because it is the government of a com munity 
oTStateSy and noT^E^p^overnment of a single State 
or nation. 

That it is federal and not national, we have the 
high authoiity of the convention which framed it. 
General Washington, as its organ, in his letter sub- 
mitting the j)lan to the consideration of the Con- 
gress of the then confederacy, calls it, in one place, 
— " the general government of the Union ;" — and in 
another, — " the federal government of these States." 
Taken together, the plain meaning is, that the 
government proposed would be, if adopted, the 
government of the States adopting it, in their united 
character as members of a common Union ; and, as 
such, would be a federal government. These ex- 
pressions were not used without due consideration, 
and an accurate and full knowledge of theii* true 
import. The subject was not a novel one. The 
convention was familiar with it. It was much agi- 
tated in their deliberations. They divided, in refer- 
ence to it, in the early stages of their proceedings. 
At first, one party was in favor of a national and v 
the other of a federal government. The former, in 
the beginning, prevailed ; and in the plans which 
they proposed, the constitution and government are 

8 
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styled " National." But, finally, the latter gained 
the ascendency, when the term " National" was su- 
perseded, and " United State-^''^ substituted in its 
place. The constitution was accordingly styled, — 
" T/i^ constitution of the United States of Arneri- 
ca ;" — and the government, — " Tlie government of 
the United States ;" leaving put " America," for the 
sake of brevity. It cannot admit of a doubt, that 
the Convention, by the expression " United States," 
meant the States united in a federal Union ; for in 
no other sense could they, with propriety, call the 
government, " tlie federal government of tJiese States^'^ 
— and " the general government of tlie Unionf — as 
they did in the letter referred to. It is thus clear, 
that the Convention regarded the different expres- 
sions, — "the federal government of the United 
States ;" — " the general government of the Union," 
— and, — "government of the United States," — as 
meaning the same thing, — a federal, in contradistinc- 
tion to a national government. 

Assuming it then, as established, that they are 
the same, it is only necessary, in order to ascertain 
with precision, what they meant by ^^ federal gov- 
ernment^'^ — to ascertain what they meant by " the 
government of the United States P For this purpose 
it will be necessary to trace the expression to its 
origin. 

It was, at that time, as our history shows, an old 
and fiirailiar phrase, — having a known and well- 
defined meaning. Its use commenced with the poli- 
tical birth of these States ; and it has been applied to 
them, in all the forms of government throngh which 
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they have passed, without alteration. The st^ies^ 
the present constitution and government is precisely 
the style by which the confederacy that existed 
when it was adopted, and which it superseded, was 
designated. The instrument that formed the 
was called, — " Articles of Confederation aiid 
tiuzl Uniony Its first article declares that tSe style 
of this confederacy shall be, " The United States of 
America;" and the second, in order to leaVe no 
doubt as to the relation in which the States should 
stand to each other in the confederacy about to be 
formed, declared, — "Each State retains its sove- 
reignty, freedom and independence ; and every pow- 
er, jurisdiction^jiid right, which is not, by this con- 
federationj ^ypressly^ elegated to the United States 
in Congress assembled." If Ave go one step further 
back, the style of the confederacy will be found to be 
the same with that of the revolutionary ifosmiinient, 
which existed when it was adopted, and which it 
superseded. It dates its origin with the Declara- 
tipn of Independence. That act is styled,— ^TTEe 
unanimous Declaration of the thirteen United States 
of America." And here again, that there might be 
no doubt how these States would stand to each 
other in the new condition in which they were about 
to be placed, it concluded by declaring, — "that 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States;" "and that, as free 
and independent States, they have full power to 
levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, and to 
do all other acts and things which independent 
States may of right do." The " United States" is, 
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then, the baptismal name of these States, — received 
at their birth ; — by which they have ever since con- 
tinued to call themselves ; by which they have cha- 
racterized their constitution, government and laws ; 
— and by which they are known to the rest of the 
world. 

The retention of the same style, thi*oughout 
every stage of their existence, affords strong, if not 
conclusive evidence that the political relation be- 
tween these States, under their present constitution 
and government, is substantially the same as under 
the confederacy and revolutionary government ; and 
Avhat that relation was, Ave are not left to doubt ; as 
they are declared expressly to be "/vw, iiidepeiident 
and sovereign States." They, then, are now united, 
and have been, throughout, simply as confederated 
Stated If it had been intended by the members of 
th^onvention which framed the present constitu- 
Tion and government, to make any essential change, 
either in the relation of the States to each other, or 
the basis of their union, they would, by retaining 
the style Avhich designated them under the preced- 
ing governments, have practised a deception, utterly 
orthy of theii* character, as sincere and honest 
men aild>^triots. It may, therefore, be fairly in- 
ferred, that, retaining the same style, they intended 
to attach to the expression, — " the United States," 
the same meaning, substantially, which it previous- 
ly had ; and, of course, in calling the present gov- 
ernment, — " the federal government of these States," 
they meant by "federal," that they stood in the 
same relation to each other, — ^that their union rested, 
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without material change, on the same basis, — as 
under the confederacy and the revolutionary gov- 
ernment; and that federal, and confed ^vatf^d Stat^g^ 
meant substantially the same thing . It follows, also, 
that the changes made by the present constitution 
were not in the foundation, but in the superstruc- 
ture of the system. We accordingly find, in confirma- 
tion of this conclusion, that the convention, in their 
letter to Congress, stating the reasons for the changes 
that had been made, refer only to the necessity 
which required a diflferent ^^ organization^'^ of the 

goygrTiTT )ftntj w ithonr malcin^ Any Allnalnn whn.fpvpr 

to any change in the relations of the States toward 
each other, — or the basis of the system. They state 
that, " the friends of our country have long seen and 
desired, that the power of making war, peace, and 
treaties ; that of levying money and regulating com- 
merce, and the correspondent executive and judicial 
authorities, should be fully and effectually vested in 
the Government of the Union : but the impropriety 
of delegating such extensive trusts to one body of 
men is evident ; hence results the necessity of a 6?//-j 
f event organization^^ Comment is unnecessary. 

jr We thus have the authority of the convention 
itself for asserting that the expression, " United 
States," has essentially the same meaning, when ap- 
plied to the present constitution and government, 
as it had previously ; and, of course, that the State s 
ha ve retained their separate existenc e, as independ- 
ent and sovereign communities, in all the forms of 
political existence, through which they have passed. 
Such, indeed, is the literal import of the expression, 
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—" the United States," — and the sense in which it is 
ever nsed^^^iien it is applied politically. — ^I say, po- 
li'ti€aUjff—-hecsi\iBe it is often applied, geograjpliicaUyy 
toxtesignate the portion of this continent occupied 
by the States composing the Union, including terri- 
tories belonging to them. This application arose 
from the fact, that there was no appropriate term 
for that portion of this continent ; and thus, not un- 
naturally, the name by which tliese States are polit- 
ically designated, was employed to designate the 
region they occupy and possess. The distinction is 
important, and cannot be overlooked in discussing 
questions involving the character and nature of the 
government, without causing great conftision and 
dangerous misconceptions. 

i/But as conclusive as these reasons are to prove 
that the government of the United States is federal, 
in contradistinction to national, it would seem, that 
they have not been sufficient to prevent the oppo- 
site opinion from being entertained. Indeed, this 
last seems to have become the prevailing one ; if we 
may judge fi'om the general use of the term " na- 
tional," and the almost entire disuse of that of 
'' federal." National, is now commonly applied to 
'' the general government of the Union," — and " the 
iederal government of these States," — and all that 
appertains to them or to the Union. Jit seems to be 
forgotten that the term was repudiated by the con- 
vention, after full consideration ; and that it was 
carefully excluded from the constitution, and the 
letter laying it before Congress. Even those who 
know all this, — and, of course, how falsely the term 
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is applied, — have, for the most part, slided into its 
use without reflection. But there are not a few wlio 
so apply it, because they believe it to be a national 
government in fact ; and among these are men of 
distinguished talents and standing, who have put 
forth all their powers of reason and eloquence, in 
support of the theory. The question involved is 
one of the first magnitude, and deserves to be in- 
vestigated thoroughly in all its aspects><With this 
impression, I deem it proper, — clear and concts^e 
as I regard the reasons already assigned to prove r 
federal character, — to confirm them by historical 
references ; and to repel the arguments adduced to 
prove it to be a national government. I shall bei 
with the formation and ratification of the jednsti- 
tution. 

•^That t he States , when they formed and ratified 
the constitution, were distinct, independent, and 
sovereign communities, has already oeen ^stabllSh^ 
e3! That the people of the several States, acting 
in their separate, independent, and sovereign char- 
acter, adopted theii* separate State constitutions, is 
a fixct uncontested and incontestable ; but it is not 
more certain than that, acting in the same character, 
they ratified and adopted the constitution of the 
United States; with this difierence only, that in 
making and adopting the one, they acted without 
concert or agreement ; but, in the other, with con- 
cert in making, and mutual agreement in adopting 
it. •'That the delegates who constituted the con- 
vention which framed the constitution, Avere ap- 
pointed by the several States, each on its own 
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authority; that they voted in the convention by 
States ; and that their votes were counted by States, 
— are recorded and unquestionable factsY So, also, the 
fact^ that the constitution, when framed, was sub- 
mitted to the people of the several States for their 
respective I'atification ; that it was ratified by them, 
each for itself; and that it was binding on each, 
only in consequence of its being so ratified by it. 
Until then, it was but the plan of a constitution, 
without^^ny 1)inding force, yit was the act of rati- 
ficatkm which established it as a constitution be- 
y^*\Veen the States ratifying it; and only between 
/^ / tliem^ on the condition that not less than nine of the 
>s;\t^en thirteen States should concur in the ratification ; 
— -asi5h€i5j)ressly provided by its seventh and last ar- 
ticle. It isht^the following words : " The ratifica- 
tion of the conventions of nine States shall be sufii- 
cient for the establishment of this constitution be- 
tween the States so ratifying the same." If addi- 
tional proof be needed to show that it was only 
binding between the States that ratified it, it may 
be found in the fact, that two States, North Caro- 
lina and Ehode Island, refused, at first, to ratify ; 
and were, in consequence, regarded in the interval 
as foreign States, wdthout obligation, on their parts, 
to respect it, or, on the part of their citizens, to obey 
it. Thus far, there can be no difference of opinion. 
The facts are too recent and too well established, — 
and the provision of the constitution too explicit, to 
admit of doubt. 

Tliat the States, then, retained, after the ratifica- 
tion of the constitution, the distinct, independent. 
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and sovereign character in which they formed and 
ratified it, is certain ; unless they divested themselves 
of it by the act of ratification, or by some provision 
of the constitution. If they have not, the consti- 
tution must be federal, and not national; for it 
would have, in that case, every attribute necessary 
to constitute it federal, and not one to make it na- 
tional. On the other hand, if they have divested 
themselves, then it would necessarilv lose its federal 
character, and become national. •MVhether, then, 
the government is federal or national, is reduced to 

a single question ; whether th^ ^^^' nf rntifinatinnu?'^ 
itself, or the constitution, by somft onfi ^ or ^ ]\ of \fA 
provisions, did, or did not, divest the several St ates 
of xheir character of separate, indepen^ gpt^ fl.nd 

sovereign ^/-^nTrmTTn^l^^ onr^ T^PrgA fliPjp rH m x^na 

0esit communit y_or natio n ^ called thn A mei-ii^an 

Before entering on the consideration of this im- 
portant question, it is proper to remark, that, on its 
decision, the character of the govenniifail^jiSL-S^ll 
as the cohstitutioiipdcpends. The former must, 
necessarily, partake of the character of the latter, 
as it is but its agent, created by it, to carry its 
powers into effect. Accordingly, then, as the con- 
stitution is federal or national, so must the govern- 
ment be ; and I shall, therefore, use them indiscri- 
minately in discussing the subject. 

Of all the questions which can arise under our 
system of government, this is by far the most impor- 
tant. It involves many others of great magnitude ; 
and among them, that of the allegiance of the citi- 
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zen ; or, in other words, t he question to whom alleg i- 
ance and obe dience are ultjmaAif^ly rlwe. What is the 
tfOe relation between the two governments, — that of 
the United States, and those of the several States ? 
and what is the relation between the individuals re- 
spectively composing them ? For it is cl ear^ if th e 
States still^etaiiL-Aeir sorereigpty as sepa r ate a nd 
indepen^eat-commttrnties, the a Hegianue and ob Sdi- 
ence of the citizens of each would ^)e-due to 4^betr 
respective States ; and that the government of the 
United States and those of the several States would 
stand as equals and co-ordinates in their respective 
spheres ; and, instead of being united socially, their 
* citizens would be politically connected through their 
respective States. On the contrary, if they have, by 
ratifying the constitution, divested themselves of 
their individuality and sovereignty, and merged 
themselves into one great community or nation, it is 
equally clear, that the sovereignty would reside in 
the whole, — or what is called the American people ; 
and that allegiance and obedience would be due to 
them. Nor is it less so, that the government of the 
several States would, in such case, atand to that of 
the United States, in the relation of inferior and subor- 
dinate, to superior and paramount ; and that the in- 
dividuals of the several States, thus fused, as it were, 
into one general mass, would be united socially^ and 
not politically. So great a change of condition 
would have involved a thorou2:h and radical revolu- 
tion, both socially and politically, — a revolution 
much more radical, indeed, than that which followed 
the Declaration of Independence. 
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They who mamtain that the ratification of the 
constitution effected so mighty a change, are bound 
to establish it by the most demonstrative proof. 
The presumption is s trongl y op posed to i t. It has 
a&yadj' btiiiii shown, that tne authority of the con- 
vention which formed the constitution is clearly 
against it ; and that the history of its ratification, 
instead of supplying evidence in its favor, furnishes 
strong testimony in opposition to it. To these, 
others may be added ; and, among them, the pre- 
sumption drawn from the history of these States, in 
all the stages of their existence down to the time of 
the ratification of the constitution, •^n all, they 
formed separate, and, as it respects each other, inde- 
pendent communities; and were ever remarkabl 
for the tenacity with which they adhered to their 
rights as such. It constituted, during the whole 
period, one of the most striking traits in their char- 
acter,— as a very brief sketch will show. 

•during their colonial condition, they formed dis- 
tinct communities, — each with its separate charter 
and government, — and in no way connected with 
each other, except as dependent members of a com- 
mon empire. T heir first union a mongst themselves 
w as, in resista nce to the encroachmentsoLttie^parent 
countrj^on their chartered rights, — when they adopt- 
eST^e title of, — "the United Colonies." Under 
that name they acted, until they declared their in- 
dependence ; — always, in their joint councils, voting 
and acting as separate and distinct communities ; — 
and not in the aggregate, as composing one commu- 
nity or nation. They acted in the same character in 
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declaring independence ; by wMcli act they passed 
from their dependent, colonial condition, into that 
of free and sovereign States. The declaration was 
made by delegates appointed by the several colonies, 
each for itself, and on its own authority. The vote 
making the declaration was taken by delegations, 
each coimting one. The declaration was announced 
to be unanimous, not because every delegate voted 
for it, l)ut because the majority of each delegation 
did ; showing clearly, that the body itself, regarded 
it as the united act of the several colonies, and not 
the act of the whole as one community. To leave 
no doubt on a point so important, and in reference 
to which the several colonies were so tenacious, the 
declaration was made in the name, and by the au- 
thority of the people of the colonies, represented 
in Congress ; and that was followed by declaring 
them to be, — " free and independent States.'^ The act 
was, in fact, but a formal and solemn annunciation 
to the world, that the colonies had ceased to be de- 
pendent communities, and had become free and inde- 
pendent States ; without involving any other change 
in their relations with each other, than those neces- 
sarily incident to a separation from the parent coun- 
try. So far were they from supposing, or intending 
that it should have the effect of merging their exist- 
ence, as separate communities, into one nation, that 
they had appointed a committee, — which was actu- 
ally sitting, while the declaration was under discus- 
sion, — to prepare a plan of a confederacy of the 
States, preparatory to entering into their new con- 
dition. In fulfilment of their appointment, this 
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committee prepared the draft of the articles of con- 
federation and perpetual union, which afterwards 
was adopted by the governments of the several 
States. »^r hat it in stituted a mere confed eracy and 
union of thf^ l^tntf^q hns nlrpnfly hi^^n phown ^ That, 



in forming and assenting to it, the States were ex- 
ceedingly jealous and watchful in delegating power, 
even to a confederacy ; that they granted the powers 
delegated most reluctantly and sparingly ; that sev- 
eral of them long stood out, under all the pressure 
of the revolutionary war, before they acceded to 
it; and that, during the interval which elapsed 
between its adoption and that of the present con- 
stitution, they evinced, under the most urgent ne- 
cessity, the same reluctance and jealousy, in dele- 
gating power, — are facts which cannot be disputed. 
To this may be added another circumstance of 
no little weight, drawn fi'om the preliminary steps 
taken for the ratification of the constitution. jFhe 
plan was laid, by the convention, before the Con^ 
gress of the confederacy, for its consideration and 
action, as has been stated. It was the sole organ 
and representative of these States in their confed- 
erated character. By submitting it, the conven- 
tion recognized and acknowledged its authority, 
over it, as the organ of distinct, independenty-«!fd 
sovereign States. It had the right to dispose of it as 
it pleased ; and, if it had thought proper, it might 
have defeated the plan by simply omitting to act 
on it. But it thought proper to act, and to adopt 
the com'se recommended by the convention ; — 
which was, to submit it, — " to a convention of dele- 
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gates, chosen in each State, by the people thereof, 
for their assent and adoption.'' All this was in 
strict accord with the federal character of the con- 
stitution, but wholly repugnant to the idea of its be- 
ing national. It received the assent of the States in 
all the possible modes in which it could be obtained : 
tii-st, — in their confederated character, through its 
only appropriate organ, the Congress; next, in their 
individual chai'acter, as separate States, through their 
respective State governments, to which the Congress 
referred it ; and finally, in their high character of 
independent and sovereign communities, through a 
convention of the people, called m each State, by 
the authority of its government. •^The States acting 
in these various capacities, might, at every stage, 
have defeated it or not, at their option, by giving 
or withholding their consent. 

With this weight of presumptive evidence, to 
use no stronger expression, in favor of its federal, 
in contradistinction to its national character, I shall 
next proceed to show, that the ratification of the 
constitutionj^instead of furnishing _ proof against, 
contams additional^ and conclusive residence ii;i its 
favor. - -"' 

We are not left to conjecture, as to what was 
meant by the ratification of the constitution, or its 
effects. The expressions used by the conventions 
of the States, in ratifying it, and those used by the 
constitution in connection with it, afford ample 
means of ascertaining with accuracy, both its mean- 
ing and effect. The usual form of expression 
used by the former is : — " We, the delegates of the 
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State," (naming the State,) " do, in behalf of the 
people of the State, assent to, and ratify the said 
constitution." All use, "ratify," — and all, except 
North Carolina, use, " assent to." The delegates of 
that State use, " adopt," instead of " assent to ;" a 
variance merely in the form of expression, without, 
in any degree, affecting the meaning. •^Ratification 
was, then, the act of the seve ral Stat es in their sepa- 
rate capacity, •^t was peS^rmed by delegates ap- 
pointed expressly for the purpose. •fEach appointed 
its own delegates ; and the delegates of each, acted 
in the name of, and for the State appointing them. 
Their act consisted in, " assenting to," or, what is 
the same thing, " adopting and ratifying" the con- 
stitution. 

By turning to the seventh article of the consti- 
tution, and to the preamble, it will be found what 
was the effect of ratifying. The article expressly 
provides, that, " the ratification of the conventions 
of nine States, shall be sufficient for the establish- 
ment of this constitution, between the States so 
ratifying the same." The preamble of the constitu- 
tion is in the following words ; — " We, the people of 
the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the gene- 
ral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this constitution for the United States of America." 
The effect, then, of its ratification was, to ordai 
and establish the constitution; — and, thereby, 
make, what was before but a plan, — " The constitu- 
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tion of the United States of America." All this 
is clear. 

/ It remains now to show, hy whom, it was ordained 

and establishedTj^^*^ xohom. it was ordained and 

: esfaBlished ; ^gr ?.(!^<^^> it was ordained and estab- 

• lisbed ; and over wTiom^ it was ordained and estab- 
lished. The^e will be considered in the order in 
which they stand. 

Nothing more is necessary, in order to show by 
whom it was ordained and established, than to 
ascertain who are meant by, — " We, thepegglejof 
the United States ;" for^ by their^'aS^Eont y, it_ was 
don^r^!'o "this ^lere can be ont one answer : — ^it 
itieant the people who ratified the instrumen t ; for 
it was tlie act ot' ratification which ordained and 
established it. Who they were, admits of no doubt. 
The process preparatory to ratification, and the acts 
by which it was done, prove, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that i t was ratified by the several States, 
through conventions^ of d elegatesT^hose n jn^eftch 
State by the people thei^eofL^d a ctingT^sach in th e 

-'^ nMtS^and by the authority of its State: and, a^ all 
States ratified it,— ^^We, the people of the Uni- 
ted States," — mean, — ^We, the people of the several 
the Union. ITie inference is irresistible. 
And when it is considered that the States oithe 
Union were then members of the confederacy, — ^and 
that, by the express provision of one of its articles, 
" eacli State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence," the proof is demonstrative, that, — 
" We, the people xtf the United States^olA^merica," 
mean the people of the several States of the Union, 
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acting as free, independent, and sovereign State^'rl^ "*-r 
TEis strikingly~c6iiHrms what has been already.^ "^ '~^ *.^ ^ 
stated; to wit, that the convention which formed 7?^-' .^\ 
the constitution, meant the same thing by the terms, ._ - 
— " Ujiiti^ States," — and, "federal," — ^when applied "-^-v^ ^^ 
to the constitution or government ; — and that the <: ^ " 
former, when used politically, always mean, — these^ - S^ ^ 
States united as independent and sovereign commu- -> 
nities. \ ' \ 

Having shown, hy whom^ it was ordained, there 
will be no difficulty in determining, for whom^ it was 
ordained. The preamble is explicit; — it was ordained 
and established for, — " The United States of A^ner- 
ica ;" adding, " America," in conformity to the style 
of the then confederacy, and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Assuming, then, that the " United 
States" bears the same meaning in the conclusion of 
the preamble, as it does in its commencement, (and 
no reason can be assigned why it should not,) it 
follows, necessarily, *^at the constitution was or- 
dained and established /(^r the j)eopIe of the several 
States, ^ whonfTE was ordained and established. 

Nor will there be any difficulty in showing, for 
wliat^ it was ordained and established. The prea 
ble enumerates the object's. They are, — "to foim 
a more perfect union, to establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to om'selves and our posterity." To 
effect these o1jjects,*^hey ordained and established, 
to use their own language, — "the constitution for 
the United States of America ;" — clearly meaning by 

9 
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" for,^ that it was intended to be their constitution ; 
and that the objects of ordaining and establishing 
it were, to perfect their union, to establish justice 
among tliem — to insure tlieir domestic tranquillity, 
to provide for tlieir common defence and general 
welfare, and to secure the blessings of liberty to 
tliein and tlmr posterity. Taken all together, it 
follows, from what has been stated, that the con- 
stitution was ordained and established hy the seve- 
ral States, as distinct^ sovereign comrmmities i and 
that it was ordained and established by them for 
tlieviselve'S — for their common welfare and safety, as 
distinct and sovereign communities. 

It remains to be shown, over wliom^ it was or- 
/dained and established. That It was n^t qyer^jA^ 
several States^ is^ettle jnBj ^^ ■ seventh article be- 
yOird"controveiiy. It declares, that the ratification 
by -^ine States shall be sufficient to establish the 
coustituliou blJtween^he States soratifyiag; — ^iJSe- 
tWeeiiT^n ecessarily p^ fibi^Asi " <>i;^'-/Was. that which 
, is'^^^^t^^ii/TStates^ cminotjhfi-. over them. Reason it- 
sdf, if the constitution had been silent, would have 
led, with equal certainty, to the same conclusion. 
For it was the several States, or, what is the same 
thing, their people, in their sovereign capacity, who 
ordained and established the constitution. But the 
authority which ordains and establishes, is higher 
than that which is ordained and established ; and, of 
course, the latter must be subordinate to the former ; 
— and cannot, therefore, be over it. " Between," al- 
ways means more *than over ; — and implies in this 
case, that the authority which ordained and estab- 
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lished the constitution, was the joint and united 
authority of the States ratifying it ; ,and that, among 
the effec ts of the ir ratification, it became a contract 
between them ; and^^^c^mi^t^ binding on the 
—but" only p suc h. In that sense the term, " b 
t^Sen^ IS appropriately applied. In no other, can 
it be. It was, doubtless, used in that sense in this 
instance ; but the question still remains, ove?* wJiom^ 
was it ordained and established ? After what has 
been stated, the answer may be readily given. It\ 
was over tJie govern ment which it created, and„all ite 1 
functionaries jDL.iiifiir .oificiqicharacter^T^aud the in- : 
dividuals jsomposing ■.and. ir^haJjiting ■ the several 
States^ a3^far.aa.tliay might e^»ewithiii-tli^ sphere 
of thr jtjTi ri pm rJ H n g atfi fl to tho TTn i tf^ rl Stntr^ 

I have now shown, conclusively, by arguments 
drawn from the act of ratification, and the consti- 
tution itself, that the several States ' of the Union, 
acting in their confederated character, ordained and 
established the constitution; that they ordained 
and established it for themselves, in the same char- 
acter; that they ordained and established it^for 
their welfare and safety, in the like character fthat 
they established it as a compact between them, and 
not as a constitution over them ; and that, as a com- 
pact, they are parties to it, in the same character. 
I have thus established, conclusively, that these 
*^States, in ratifying the constitution, did not lose the 
confederated character which they possessed when 
they ratified it, as well as in all the preceding 
stages of their existence ; but, on the contrary, still 
retained it to the folL 
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/ Those who oppose this conclusion, and maintain 
the national character of the government, rely, in 
swport • of their views, mainly on the expressionSy 

'^J>we, the people of the United States," used in the 
fi^t part of the preamble ; and, " do ordain and 

^*>Bsiablish this constitution for the United States of 

^^^merica," used in its conclusion. ^Taken together^ 
they insist, in the fii'st place, that, " we, the people," 
mean, the people in thei r individual charact er, as 
foiming a single c ommu nity ; and that, " th e Unit ed 
States of Smerica," designates them in their aggr e- 
^ale*"chafacter, as the A merican peop le. "^In main- 

/taining this construction, they rely on the omission 
to enumerate the States by name, after the word 
" people," (so as to make it read, " We, the people 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, ifec," as was 
done in the articles of the confederation, and, also, 
in signing the Declaration of Independence ;) — and^ 
instead of this, the simple use of the general term 
nited States." 
However plausible this may appear, an explana- 
tion perfectly satisfactory may be given, why the 
expression, as it now stands, was used by the fram- 
ers of the constitution ; and why it should not re- 
ceive the meaning attempted to be placed upon it. 

^t is conceded that, if the enumeration of the States 
after the word, " people," had been made, the expres- 
sion would have been freed from all ambiguity; 
and the inference and argument founded on the 
failure to do so, left without pretext or support. 
The omission isjcei'tainly striking, but it can be readi- 
ly explained. ""it^XKaS made intentionally, and solely 
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from the necessity of the case. ^ The first draft of 
the constitution contained an enumeration of the 
States, by name, after the word " people ;" but it be- 
came impossible to retain it after the adoption of 
the seventh and last article, which provided, that 
the ratification by nine States should be sufficient to 
establish the constitution as between iheni ; and for 
the plain reason, that it was impossible to determine, 
whether • all the States would ratify ; — or, if any 
failed, which, and how many of the number ; or, if 
nine should ratify, how to designate themT^ No al- '; 
ternative was thus left but to omit th^^Enumeration, 7 
and to insert the "United States of America," in its r f "^Ju^ j j' 
place. And y^t, an omission, so readily and so sat- 
isfactoiily explained^ has been seized on, as furnish- . ^. xi.'V*. 
ing strong proof that the government was ordained — -p^' 
and established by the American people, in the ag- 
gregate, — and is therefore national 

But the omission, of itself, would have caused no 
difficulty, had there not been connected with it jj.±wo- 
fold ambiguity in the expression as it now stands. 
The term " United StateSy'* which always means, in 
constitutional language, the several States in their 
<5onfederated character, means also, as has been 
shown, when applied geographically, the countiy 
occupied and .possessed by them. While the term 
"|je6pte^^' has, in the English language, no plural, 
and IS necessarily used in the singular number, even 
when applied to many communities or states confed- 
erated in a common union, — as is the case with the 
United States. Availing themselves of this double 
ambiguity, and the omission to enumerate the States 
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by name, the advocates of the national theory of 
the government, assuming that, " we^ the people^ 
meant individuals generally, and not people as form- 
ing States ; and that " United States " was used in a 
geographical and not a political sense, made out an 
irgument of some plausibility, in favor of the con- 
clusion that, " we, the people of the United States 
of America," meant the aggregate population of the 
States regarded en masse^ and not in their distinctive 
jter as forming separate political communities. 
But in this gratuitous assumption, and the conclusion 
drawn from it, they overlooked the stubborn fact, 
that the very people who ordained and established the 
constitution, are identically the same who ratified it ; 
for it was by the act of ratification alone, that it was 
ordained and established, — as has been conclusively 
shown. This fact, of itself, sweeps away every ves- 
tige of the argument drawn fi'om the ambiguity of 
those terms, as used in the preamble. 

They next rely, in support of their theory, on 
the expression, — "ordained and established this 
constitution." They admit that the constitution, in 
its incipient state, assumed the form of a compact ; 
;,» but contend that, " ordained and established," as ap- 
tLpluidrttrthe constitution and government, are incom- 
patible with the idea of compact ; that, consequent- 
ly, the instrument or plan lost its federative charac- 
ter when it was ordained and established as a con- 
stitution ;^and, thus, the States ceased to be parties 
to a compact, and members of a confederated union, 
and became fused into one common community, or 
nation, as subordinate and dependent divisions or 
corporations* 
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I do not deem it necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion whetier there is any incompatibility between 
the terms, — " ordained and established," — and that 
of " compact," on which the whole argument rests ; 
although it would be no difficult task to show that 
it is a gratuitous assumption, without any foundation 
whatever for its support. It is sufficient for my 
purpose, to show, that the assumption is wholly 
inconsistent with the constitution itself; — as much 
so, as the conclusion drawn from it has been shown 
to be inconsistent with the opinion of the convention 
which formed it. Very little will be required, after 
what has been already stated, to establish what I 
propose. 

That the constitution regards itself in the light ^^ 
of a compact, still existing between the States, a^cf 
it was ordained and established ; that it regards the 
union, then existing, as still existing ; and the several 
States, of coui-se, still membei's of it, in their original 
character of confederated States, is clear. Its se- 
venth article, so often referred to, in connection 
with the arguments drawn from the preamble, suffi- 
ciently establishes all these points, without adducing 
others ; except that which relates to the continu- 
ance of the union. To establish this, it will not be 
necessary to travel out of the preamble and4he let- 
ter of the convention, laying the plan of the consti- 
tution before the Congress of the confederation. In 
enumerating the objects for which the constitution 
was ordained and established, the preamble places 
at the head of the rest, as its leading object, — "to 
^m a more .perfect unioii." So far, then, are the 
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terms, — " ordained and established," from being in- 
compatible with the union, or having the effect of 
destroying it, the constitution itself declares that it 
was intended, " to form a more perfect union." This, 
of itself, is sufficient to refute the assertion of their 
incompatibility. But it is proper here to remark, 
that it could not have been intended, by the expres- 
sion in the preamble, — " to form a more perfect 
union," — to declare, that the old was abolished, and 
a new and more perfect union established in its 
place : for we have the authority of the convention 
which formed the constitution, to prove that their 
object was to continue the then existing union. In 
their letter, laying it before Congress, they say, — 
" In all our deliberations on this subject, we kept 
steadily in our view, that which appears to us, the 

^ y greatest interest of every true. American^ the consol - 

/f ■ idatio n of our u nion," i/^ 



, idatiQi W)f our unio n,^^i/^Our union," can refer to no 
otKer than the then existing union, — the old union 
of the confederacy, and of the revolutionary govern- 
ment which preceded it, — of which these States were 
confederated members. This must, of course, have 
been the union to which the framers referred in the 
preamble. It was thij=^, accordingly, which the con- 
stitution intended to make more perfect ; just as 
the confederacy made more perfect, that of the re- 
volutionary government. Nor is there any thing 
in the term, " consolidation," used by the conven- 
tion, calculated to weaken the conclusion. It is a 
strong expression ; but as strong as it is, it certainly 
was not intended to imply, the destruction ^ -the 
union, as it is supposed to do by the advocates 
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of a national government ; for that wonld have 
been incompatible with the context, as well as with 
the continuance of the union, — which the sentence 
and the entire letter imply. Interpreted, then, in 
conjunction with the expression used in the pream- 
ble, — " to form a more perfect union," — although it 
may more strongly intimate closeness of connection ; 
it can imply nothing incompatibiB^- with the pro- 
fessed ^l^ct of perfecting the union, — rstill less a 
meaning and effect wholly inconsistent with the na- 
ture of a confederated commuiiityr-"¥^'to adopt 
the interpretation ^^oatended for, to its full extent, 
would be to de^roy the union, and not to consoli- 
date and perf&et it. 

If we turn from the preamble and the ratifica- 
tions, toM^h e^ body of t he constitution^ we shall find 
that it furnishes most/conclusive proof that the gov- 
ernment is federal, and not national. I can discover 
nothing, in any portion of it, which gives the least 
countenance to the opposite conclusion. On the 
contrary, the instrument, in all its partes, repels it. 
It is, th roughou t, federal. It every where recog- 
mzesthe existence of the States, and invokes their 
aid to carry its powers into execution. In one of 
the two houses of Congress, the members are elected 
by the legislatures of their respective States ; and 
in the other, by the people of the several States, 
not as composing mere districts of one great com- 
munity, but as distinct and independent communi- 
ties. General Washington vetoed the first act ap- 
portioning the members of the House of Representa- 
tives among the several States, under the first cen- 
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sus^ expressly on the gi'ound, that the act assumed 
as its basis, the former, and not the latter construc- 
tion. The President and Vice-President are chosen 
by electors, appointed by their respective States; 
and, finally, the Judges are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate ; and, of course, as these are 
elected by the States, they are appointed through 
their agency. '. 

JSut, however strong be the proofs of its federal 
character derived from this source,'^that portion 
.which provides fQr-th.^_ amendm ent of the constitu- 
tion, furmsEes, if possible, still s tronge r. It shows, 
conclusively^ that the people of the several States 
still retain tl;at_supreme ultimate power, called sove- 
dgnty; — the power by whicn they ordained and 
established the constitution ; and which can right- 
fully create, modify, amend, or abolish it, at its 
pleasure. Wherever this power resides, there the 
sovereignty is to be found. That it still continues 
to exist in the several States, in a modified form, is 
clearly shown by the fifth article of the constitu- 
tion, which provides for its amendment. By its pro- 
visions. Congress may propose amendments, on its 
own authority, by the vote of two-thirds of both 
houses ; or it may be compelled to call a convention 
to propose them, by two-thirds of the legislatures 
of the several States : but, in either case, they re- 
main, when thus made, mere proposals of no validity, 
until adopted by three-fourths of the States, through 
their respective legislatures ; or by conventions, call- 
ed by them, for the purpose. Thus far, the several 
States, in ordaining and establishing the constitu- 
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tion, agreed, for their mutual convenience and ad- 
vantage, to modify, by compact, their high sover- 
eign power of creating and establishing constitu- 
tions, as far as it related to the constitution anii^ 
government of the United States. QIsgjp,--^foflEEeir 
mutual convenience and advantage j"1tor without the 
modification, it would have required the separate 
consent of all the States of the Union to alter or 
amend their constitutional compact ; in like manner 
as it required the consent of all to establish it be- 
tween them ; and to obviate the almost insuperable 
difficulty of making such amendments as time and 
experience might prove to be necessary, by the 
unanimous consent of all, they agreed to make the 
modification. But that they did not intend, by 
this, to divest themselves of the high sovereign 
right, (a right which they still retain, notwith- 
standing the modification^), to ohango or abo lish the 
present consfit'ution and government at their plea- 
gufe7 cannot it^e^doubtedJ^^ ^^Tts"^ acknowledged 
principle, that sovereigns may, by compact, modify , 
or qualify the exercise of their power, without im- / 
pairing their sovereignty fn>f which, the confederacy / 
existing at the time, furnishes a striking illustration. 
It must reside, unimpaired and in its plentitude, 
somewhere. And if it do not reside in the people 
oTthe several States, in their confederated chai'ao- 
ter,^ where, — so far as it relates to the constitution 
and government of the United States, — can it be 
fpuiidJ- Not, certainly, in the government ; for, ac- 
cording to our theoryy-soyereignty resides in the 
^ople, and^iofrin the -govemmfint _. That4t-eannot 
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be found in the people^_takeii- in 
forming one community or nation, is equally certain. 
-»! as It cannot, just so certam is itr-fchat 
reside in the people of the several States : 
I if it reside in them at all, it must reside in them 
separate and distinct communities; for it has 
n shown, that it does not reside in them in the 
gregate, as forming one community or nation, 
e the only aspects under which it is possi- 
ble to regard the people ; and, just as certain as it 
resides in them, in that character, so certain is it 
that ours is a federal, and not a national govern- 
ment. 

The theory of the nationalit y^ of . thj^ gos^ga^ 
ment, is, in fact, founded on fiction! It is of re- 
cent origin. Few, even yet, venture to avow it to 
its full extent ; while they entertain doctrines, 
which spring from, and must necessarily terminate 
in it. They admit that the people of the several 
States form separate, independent, and sovereign 
communities ; — and that, to this extent, the consti- 
tution is federal ; but beyond this, and to the ex- 
tent of the delegated powers, — regarding them as 
forming one people or nation, they maintain that 
the constitution is national. 

Now, unreasonable as is the theory that it is 
wholly national, this, if possible, is still more so ; 
for the one, although against reason and recorded 
evidence, is possible; but the other, while equally 
against both, is absolutely impossible. It involves 
the absurdity of making the constitution federal in 
reference to a class of powers, which are expressly 
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excluded from it; and, by consequence, from the 
compact itself, into wliich the several States entered 
when they established it. The term, "federal," 
implies a league, — and this, a compact between sov- 
ereign communities ; and, of course, it is impossible 
for the States to be federal, in reference to powers 
expressly reserved to them in their character ot 
separate States, and not included in the compact. 
yi£ the States are national at all, — or, to express if 
more definitely, — if they form a nation at all, it 
must be in reference to the delegated, and not the 
reserved powers. But it has already been estab- 
lished'ffiat, as to these, they have no such charac^ 
ter — no such existence. It is, however, proper to 
remark, that while it is impossible for them to be 
federal, as to their reserved powers, they could not 
be federal without them. For had all the powers 
of government been delegated, the separate consti- 
tutions and governments of the several States would 
have been superseded and destroyed ; and what is 
now called the constitution and government of the 
United States, would have become the sole consti- 
tution and government of the whole : — the effect of 
which, would have been to supersede and destroy 
the States themselves. The people respectively com- 
posing them, instead of constituting political com- 
munities, having appropriate organs to wUl and to 
act, — which is indispensable to the existence of a 
State, — would, in such case, be divested of all such 
organs ; and, by consequence, reduced into an unor- 
ganized mass of individuals, — as far as related to 
the respective States, — and merged into one com- 
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munity or nation, having but one constitution and 
government as the organ, tlirough which to will 
and to act. /The idea, inde ed, of a federal constitu- 
tion and [^f^V^^^ffim^ ^ Jil^Cf^nnflrily impliftn rr^Pirffl 
arid'delegatea powers^-^powgxs rpj^firvfid , \ t\ part^Jjf^ 
ba-«xcrct§ed exclusively by the States in their ongi- 
nal-«epfaTate character ; — and pp^Efiis delegate^7^y 
mutnat' agreemeiit, to be exercised jointly by a 
cofflmo^r^TOffcU or "government. 2iLnd hen^ con- 
solidatioif and disum6ri"are, equally, destructive of 
such government ; — one by merging the States com- 
posing the Union into one community or nation; 
and the other, bjr resolving them into their original 
elements, as separate and disconnected States. 

It is difficult to imagine how a doc trine so pe r- 
fectly absurd^ as tliat the States Ei^ederalaa to the 
reserved, and national as to the delegatedLj[iowers, 
could have originated ; except through a misconcep- 
tioSTofTErS'e'^ning of certain terms, sometimes 
used to designate the latter. They are sometimes 
called gra/iited powers ; and at others, are said to be 
powei's surrendei'ed by the States, When these ex- 
pressions are used without reference to the fact, that 
all powers, under our system of government, are 
trust powers, they imply that the States have parted 
with such as are said to be granted or surrendered, 
absolutely and irrecoverably. -The case is different 
when applied to them as trust powers. They then 
become identical, in their meamng, with delegated 
powers ; for to grant a power in trust, is what is 
meant by delegating it. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing, that they who do not bear in mind that all 
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powers of government are, with ns, trust powers, 
should conclude that the powers said to be granted 
and surrendered by the States, are absolutely trans- 
ferred from them to the government of the United 
States, — as is sometimes alleged, — or to the people 
as constituting one nation, as is more usually under- 
stood ; — and, thence, to infer that the government is 
national to the extent of the granted powere. 

But that such inference and conclusion are utterly 
unwarrantable, — that the powers in the constitution 
called granted powers, are, in fact, delegated pow- 
ers, — ^powers granted in trust, — ^and not absolutely 
transferred, — ^we have, in addition to the reasons just 
stated, the clear and decisive authority of the con- 
stitution itself. Its tenth amended artf 
that " the powers not delegated to the United 
by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
are reserved to the States respectively, oj>t(r'thi^ 
people." ^^--^ '^^ 

In order to understand the fall force of this pro- 
vision, it is necessary to state that this is one of the 
amended articles, adopted at the recommendation of 
several of the conventions of the States, contempo- 
raneously with the ratification of the constitution, — 
in order to supply what were thought to be its de- 
fects ;— rand to guard against misconceptions of its 
fig. It is admitted, that its principal object 
to prevent the reserved from being drawn with- 
in the sphere of the granted powers, by the force of 
construction, — a danger, which, at the time, excited 
great, and, as experience has proved, just apprehen- 
ut in guarding against this danger, care was 
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also taken to guard against others, — ^and among them, 
against mistakes, as to whom powers were granted, 
and to whom they were reserved. The former was 
done by using the expression, " the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States," which, by necessary 
implication means, that the powers granted ai^e dele- 
gated to^them in their confederated character ; — and 
the l(mer, by the remaining portion of the article, 
^whrch provides that such powers " are reserved to 
t)(e States respectively, or to the people ;" — meaning 
[early by, " respectively," that the reservation was 
to the several States and people in their separate 
character, and not to the whole, as forming one 
people or nation. Tliey thus repudiate nationality, 
applied either to the delegated or to reserved powers. 
But it may be asked, — why was tbi€ reservation 
made both to the States and to the people ? The 
answer is to be found in the fact, that, what are 
called, " reserved powei's," in the constitution of the 
United States, include all powers not delegated to 
Congress by it, — or prohibited by it to the States. 
Tlie powers thus desigjiated are divided into two 
distinct classes ;-\^it6se delegated by the people of 
the several States to their separate State govern- 
ments, and l^^pg^Vhich they still retain, — not having 
delegated them to either government. Among 
them is included the high sovereign power, hj which 
they ordained and established both ; and by which 
they can modify, change or abolish them at pleasure. 
This, with others not delegated, are those which 
are reserved to the peopleof the^ several States re- 
: spectively. "" 
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But the article in its precaution, goes further ; — 
and takes care to guard against the term, "grant- 
ed," used in the first article and first section of the 
constitution, which provides that, " all legislative 
powers herein granted^ shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States;" — as well as against other 
terms of like import used in other parts of the instru- 
ment. It guarded against it, indirectly, by substi- 
tuting, " delegated," in the place of " granted ; — and 
instead of declaring that the powers not " granted," 
are reserved, it declares that the powers not " dele- 
gated," are reserved. Both terms, — " granted," used 
in the constitution as it came from its framers, and 
" delegated," used in the amendments, — evidently 
refer to the same class of powers ; and no reason 
can be assigned, why the amendment substitutedr- 



" delegated," in the place of " granted," but to free ^^ 
it from its ambiguity, and to provide agamst mis- *' 
construction. ' ^ 

nA.t is only by considering: the graut^^ pnwprg^ 
in their true character of trust or delegated^owers, 
L hal all th e v arious p aj^ Qf^lg^cQuaplJc^^^ ^ 

of^^QY^rnment can be JmraaTom2ed'"and"'BTplaHied. 
JThus regarded, it will be easy to perceive how the 
people of the several States could grant certain 
powers to a joint, — or, as its framers called it, — a v 
general government, in trust, to be exercised for 
their common benefit, without an absolute surren- 
der of them ; — or without impairing their indepen- 
dence and sovereignty. Regarding them in the op- 
posite light, as powers absolutely surrendered and 
irrevocably transferred, inexplicable difficulties pre- 
• 10 
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sent themselves. Among the first, is that which 
springs from the idea of divided s over ei^ty ; in- 
volving the perplexing qnestion"' — ^how tne people 
of the several States can be partly sovereign, and 
partly, not sovereign, — sovereign as to the reserved, 
— and not sovereign, as to the delegated powers ? 
no difficulty in understanding how powers, 
[ppertaining to sovereignty, may be divided ; and 
Hlie exercise of one portion delegated to one set of 
agents, and another portion to another: or how 
>vereignty maybfijtested in one man, or in a few, 
o rS i ftjfta ny. '^ ^ot^ow sovereignty itself — ^the su- 
preme power — can be divided, — how the people 
of the several States can be partly sovereign, and 
partly not sovereign — ^partly supreme, and partly nx)t 
supreme, it is impossible to conceive. 5-Qxe*=^gnty 
is^jo^entire^ ttdng ; — to div ide, is, — to des^ ^Jb. 

But suppose this difficulty surmounted --—another 
not less perplexing remains. ^ K sovereignty be sur- 
rendered and transferred, in part or entirely, by the 
several States, it must be transferred to somebody ; 
and the question is, to whom ? Not, certainly, to 
the government, — ^as has been thoughtlessly asserted 
by some ; for that would subvert the fundamental 
principle of our system, — ^that sovereignty resides 
in the people. But if not to the government, it 
must be transferred, — ^if at aU, — ^to the people, re- 
garded in the aggregate, as a nation. But this is 
opposed, not only by a force of reason which can- 
not be resisted, but by the preamble and tenth 
amended article of the constitution, as has just been 
shown. K then it be transferred neither to the one 
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nor the other, it cannot l)e transferred at all ; as it 
is impossible to conceive to whom else the transfer 
could have been made, ^t must, therefore, and of 
course, remain unsurrendered and unimpaired in the 
people of the several States ; — ^to whom, it is ad- 
mitted, it appertained when the constitution was 
adopted. 

H aving n nw ftsftftblinhpfl that thn powrm rlrlc 
gatecTTo j theJD^bfid^^tfttes, were delegatedrto^em 
in their confedera ted pTiAr^^^tl^riJt rt^m nino -trr be 
rrplmiT^^i in whnt nnnnn fhry w^e thus del e gated . 
The constitution here, as in almost all cases, where 
it is fairly interpreted, furnishes the explanation 
necessary to expel doubt. Its first article, already 
cited, affords it in this case. It declares that " all 
legislative power herein granted (delegated), shall 
be vested in the Congress of the United States f 
that is, in the Congress for the time being. It also de- 
clares, that " the executive power shall be vested in 
the President of the United States f — and that " the 
judicial power shall be vested in a Supreme Court, 
and such inferior courts, as Congress may, from 
time to time, ordain and establish."^ They are then 
delegated to the United States, by vesting them in 
the respective departments of the government, to 
which they appropriately belong ; to be exercised 
by the government of the United States, as their 
joint agent and representative, in their confederated 
chaMicter. It is^ indeed, difl&cult to conceive how 
-s^^ else it could be delegated to them; — or in what 
/^ther way they could mutually participate in the 
e±ei:cise of the powers delegated. It has, indeed, 
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been construed by some to mean, that each State^ 
reciprocally and mutually, delegated to each other, 
the portion of its sovereignty embracing the dele- 
gated powers. • But besidii^^ the ji^cultv otSi^ 
/^^i3[^dQ0Yex^gni^-^^ it woulamvoTve^ the 
expression, "delegated powers," repels that con- 
struction. iAf, however, there should still remain a 
doubt, the articles of confederation would furnish 
conclusive proof of the truth of that construction 
which I have placed upon the constitution; and, 
also, that not a particle of sovereignty was intended 
to be transferred, by delegating the powers con- 
ferred on the different departments of the govern- 
ment of the United States. /I refer to its second 
article, — so often referred to already. It declares, 
as will be remembered, that, — " each State retains 
its sovereignty, freedom, and independence; and 
every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not, 
by this confederation, expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled." The powers 
delegated by it were, therefore, delegated, like those 
of the present constitution, to the United States. 
lli^ only difference is, that " the United States," is 
followed, in the articles of confederation, by the 
words^" in Congress assembled," — ^which are omit- 
ted in tKe parallel expression in the amended arti- 
cle of the^onstitution. But this omission is sup- 
plied in it, by the first article, and by others of a 
similar character, already referred to ; and by vest- 
ing the powers delegated to the United States, in 
the respective appropriate departments of the gov- 
ernment. The reason of the difference is plain. 
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The constitution could not vest tliem in Congress 
alone ; — ^because there were portions of the dele- 
gated powers vested also in the other departments 
of the government : while the articles of confede- 
ration could, with propriety, vest them in Congress ; — 
as it was the sole representative of the confederacy. 
Nor could it vest them in the government of the 
United States ; for that would imply that the pow- 
ers were vested in the whole, as a unit ; — and not, 
as the fact is, in its separate departments. The con- 
stitution, therefore, in borrowing this provision fr^m 
the articles of confederation, adopted the mode best 
calculated to express the same thing that was ex- 
pressed in the latter, by the words, — " in Congress 
bled." That the articles of confederation, in 

gating powers to the United States, did not in- 

l to declare that the several States had parted 

I any portion of their sovereignty, is placed be- 
oubt by the declaration contained in them, 
" each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, 

independenceT;^ and it may be fairly inferred, 
the framers of the constitution, in borrowing 

expression, did not design that it should bear a 

rent interpretation. 

If it be possible still to doubt that the several 
States retained their sovereignty and independence 
unimpaired, strong additional arguments might be 
drawn from various other portions of the instru- 
ment; — especially from the third article, section 
third, which declares, that, — "treason against the 
United States, shall consist only in levying war 
against ^b^or in adhering to^eir enemies, giving 
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aid and comfort." It might be easily shown 
tEat, — " the United States," — mean here, — as they 
do everywhere in the constitution,— the several 
States in their confederated character; — ^that treason 
against them, is treason against their joint sover- 
eignty ; — and, of course, as much treason against 
each State, as the act would be against any one of 
them, in its individual and separate character. But 
I forbear. Enough has already been said to place 
the Gpiestion beyond controversy. 

#Having now established that the constitution is 
federal throughout, in contradistinction to national ; 
and that the several States still retain their sover- 
eignty and independence unimpaired, one would 
suppose that the conclusion would follow, irresistibly, 
in the judgment of all, that the government is also 
federal. Btit such is not the case. yThere are those, 
\ who admit the constitution to be entirely federal, 
but insist that the government is partly federal, and 
paitly^aiational. They rest their opinion on the 
authority of^he "Federalist." /That celebrated 
work comes to this conclusion, after explicitly ad- 
mitting that the constitution was ratified and 
adopted by the people of the several States, and 
not by them as individuals composing one entire 
nation ; — that the act establishing the constitution 
is, itself, a federal, and not a national act ; — that it 
resulted neither from the act of a majority of the 
people of the Union, nor from a majority of the 
States ; but from the unanimous assent of the sev- 
eral States ;— differing no otherwise from their ordi- 
nary assent than as being given, not by their legia- 
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latnres, but by the people themselves ; — ^that they 
are parties to it ; — ^tiialr each State, in ratifying it, 
was considered as a sovereign body, independent of \^ 
all others, and is bound only by its own voluntary 
act ; — that, in consequence, the constitution itself is 
federal and not national ; — ^that, if ff^«id.^beea. 
formed by the people as one nation or commumij^ 
the will of the majority of the whole people of 
Union would have bound the minority^— "^Saf ^he 
idea of a national government involves in it, not 
only authority over individual citizens, but an inde- 
finite supremacy over aU persons and things, so far 
as they are objects of lawful government ;-that 
among the people consolidated into one nation, this 
supremacy is completely vested in the government ; 
that State governments, and aU local authorities, 
are subordinate to it, and may be controlled, direct- 
ed, or abolished by it at pleasure; — ^and, finally, 
that the States are regarded, by the constitution, as 
distinct, independent, and sovereign.* 

How strange, after all these admissions, is the 
conclusion that the government is partly federal 
and partly national ! It is the constitution which 
determines the character of the government. #It is 
impossible to conceive how the constitution can be 
exchiei/veT/y federal, (as it is admitted, and has been 
clearly proved to be,) and the government partly 
federal and pa/ril/y national. It would be just as 
easy to conceive how a constitution can be exclu- 
sively monarchical, and the government partly 

* See Federalist, Nos. 39 and 40. 
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monarchical, and partly 'aristocratic or popular; 
and vice versa. Monarchy fa not more strongly dig- 
tinguislied from either, than a federal is from a 
ncUiondl government. Indeed, these are even more 
adverse to each other ; for the other forms may be 
blended in the tonstitntion and the government; 
while, as has been shown, and as is indfrectly admit! 
ted by the work referred to, the one of these so 
excludes the other, that it is impossible to blend 
them in the same constitution, and, of course, in the 
same government. I say, indirectly admitted, for 
it admits, that a federal government is one to which 
States are parties, in their distinct, independent, 
and sovereign character ; and that, — " the idea of a 
national government involves in it, not only an 
authority over individual citizens, but an indefinite 
supremacy over all persons and things, so fer as 
they are objects of lawful government;'' — ^and, 
" that it is one, in which all local authorities are 
subordinate to the supreme, and may be controlled, 
directed^ind abolished by it at pleasure." How, then, 
is it jpcfesible for institutions, admitted to be so utter- 






lyrepugnant in their nature as to be directly destruc- 
^ / tive %£ each other, to be so blended as to form a 
X«Qvemment partly federal and partly national? 
What^Tjaii^^emore uv^ntradictious ? This, of itself, is 
sufficient to destroy the authority of the work on 
this point, — as celebrated as it is, — ^without show- 
ing, as might be done, that the admissions it makes 
throughout, are, in like manner, in direct contradic- 
tion to the conclusions, to which it comes. 

But, strange as such a conclusion is, after such 
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admissions, it is not more grange thai/the reaso: 
assigned for it. The^'^^and leading ' allBJ— ^St 
on wHcli it mainl^*^s — is drawn jfrom the 

finnr/^A^^pnA^^ aa ^f, ftHfigft^^, tllft J)0We r8 ofth e gOV- 

Lent are derived. •Ttjtates, that tlte House of 
Roprcoo ntattves will derive its powers fSrom the peo- 
1^ of-'' America;^ and adds, by way of confirma- 
ti<m, "^I^e-peoplfi -mlll)e represented in iihfr sa in e 
proportion, and on the same principle, as they are 
in the legislatiiires of-ead^-particnl ar State f ^ — and 
h^ficeconcludes that it would be nationaj and not 
fed ml jb-^ e^| Ea£t so j Does the House ofBepre- 
s-SHteti^Sl^SS^"^^^ 

of-A^^ia?— that^^JE^^ stggi*^ 

gate^'^^un"^^^ nation; for such must be the 
me^fdng,— to give the least force, or even plausibili- 
ty, to the assertion. Is it iipt a fpiSLct^Qk^^trp^ 
pie, and universally admitted--admitted-aY£n by 
the authors themselves^— that aU the powers-of- the 
government are derived from ''the constitution,— i^- " 
eluding those of Ji^e JSGouse^f JRgprfiseiitatives, as 
well as ot^ers^" And does not this celebrated work 
admit, — most explicitly, and in the fullest manner, 
-^that the constitution derives aU its powers and 
authority from the people of the several States, act- v 
ing, each for itself in their independent and sover- 
eign character as States ? that they still retain the 
same character, and, as such, are parties to it ? and 
that it is a federal, and not a national, constitution ? 
How, then, can it assert, in the face of such admis- 
sions, that the House of Representatives derives its 
authority from the American people, in the aggre- 
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gate, as foming one people or nation? To give 
color to the assertion, it affirms, that the people 
will be represented on the same principle, and in 
the same proportion, as they are in the legislature 
of each particular Statg^ Are either of these pro- 
positions true ? ft^Mcontrary, is it not universal- 
ly known and wmattoA^ that they are represented 
in the legislature of every State of the Union, as 
mere individuals, — ^and, by election districts, entirely 
subordinate to the government of the State ; — ^while 
the members of the House of Representatives are 
elected — ^be the mode of election what it may — as 
^4^e^aiaa of-the several Stato^, in their distinct, in- 
fependent, and sovereign character, as members of 
the Union, — and not as delegate f^m the States, con- 
sidered as mere election distrlc&^^^t was on this 
7groTmd, as has been stated, thai President Washing- 
ton vetoed the act to apportion the members, under 
the first census, among the several States ; and his 
opinion has, ever since, been acquiesced jj^ 

Neither is it true that the people of each State 
are represented in the House of Representatives in 
the same proportion as in their respective legisla- 
tures. On the contrary, they are represented in the 
former according to one uniform ratio or proportion 
among the several States, fixed by the constitution 
itself;* while in each State legislature, the ratio, 
fixed by its separate State constitution, is different 
in different States ; — ^and in scarcely any are they 
represented in the same proportion in the legisla- 

* let Ari, 2d Seo. of the CoxuititatioxL 
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tnre, as in the House of Representatives. The only 
point of uniformity in this respect is, that " the elec- 
tors of the House of Representatives shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislatures f* a rule 
which favors the federal, and not the national char- 
acter of the government. 

The authors of the work conclude, on the same 
affirmation,-and by a similar courBe of reasoning, 
— that the executive department of the govern- 
ment is partly national, and partly federal \— federal^ 
so far as the number of electors of each State, in 
the election of President, depends on its Sena- 
torial representation ; — and so far as the final elec- 
tion, (when no choice is made by the electoral col- 
lege,) depends on the House of Representatives, — 
because they vote and count by States : — ^and tukt 
iimd, so far as the number of its electors depends 
on its representation in the Lower House. As the 
argument m support of this proposition is the same 
as that relied on to prove that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is national, I shall pass it by with a single 
remark. — ^It overlooks the fact that the electors, by 
an express provision of the constitution, are ap- 
p^t^lby ibo ocvera lQtstiBSTf and, of course, derive 
their powers from them. It would, therefore, seem, 
according to their course of reasoning, that the ex- 
ecutive department, when the election is made by 
the colleges, ought to be regarded as federal \ — 
while, on the other hand, when it is made by the 

* 1st Art. 2d Sec of the Con. f 2d Art. 1st Sec. of the Con. 
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House of Eepresentatives, in the event of a faflnre 
on the part of the electors to make a choice, it ought 
to be regarded as nattonalj and not federal, as they 
contend. It would, indeed, seem to involve a strange 
confusion of ideas to make the same department 
partly federal and partly national, on such a process 
of reasoning. It indicates a deep and radical error 
somewhere in the conception of the able authors of 
the work, in reference to a question the most vital 
that can arise under om- system of govermnent. 

The^ next reason assigned is, that t he govemr^ 
ment will operate on individuals composing the sev- 
eral States, and not on the Statoij t h emselves. This^ 
however, is Very little relied on. It admits that 
even a confederacy may operate on individuals with- 
out losing its character as such, — and cites the arti- 
cles of confederation in illustration ; and it might 
have added, that mere treaties, m some instances, 
operate in the same way. It is readily conceded 
that one of the strongest characteristics of a con- 
federacy is, that it usually operates on the states or 
communities which compose it, in their corporate 
capacity. When it operates on individuals, it de- 
parts, to that extent, from its appropriate sphere. 
But this is not the case with a federal government ; 
— as will be shown when I come to draw the line of 
distinction between it and a confederacy. The ar- 
gument, then, might be appropriate to prove that 
the government is not a confederacy, — ^but not that 
it is a national government. 

It next relies on the amending power to prove 
that it is partly national and partly federal It 
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states that, — " were it wholly national, the supreme 
and ultimate authority would reside in a majority 
of the people of the whole Union ; and this author- 
ity would be competent, at aU times, like that of a 
majority of every national society, to alter or abol- 
ish its established government. Were it wholly 
federal, on the other hand, the concurrence of each 
State in the Union would be essential to any alter- 
ation, that would be binding on all." It is remark- 
able how often this celebrated work changes its 
ground, as to what constitutes a national, and what 
a federal government ; — and this, too, after defining 
them in the clearest and most precise manner. It 
tells us, in this instance, that were the government 
wholly national, — ^the supreme and ultimate author^ 
ity would reside in the people of the Union; m 
of course, such a government must derive itg^^or- 
ity from that source. It tells us, elsewhere/th^t a 
federal government is one, to which the States, 
their distinct, independent and sovereign character, 
are parties ;— and, of course, such a government 
must derive its authority from them as its sour^ 
A government, then, to be partly one, and partly ) 
the other, ought, accordingly, to derive its authority / 
pMl;ly from the one, and partly from the other ; and/ 
no government could be so, which did not : — ^and 
yet we are told, at onejtime,_that the constitution 
fileaera], because it derived its authority, neither 
from th e majority of the people of the XJiuon, nor 
a majority of the States ;— implying, of coarse, that 
a fovemment, which derived its authority from a 
majority of the States, would be national ; as weU 
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as that wliich derived it from a majority of the peo- 
ple : — ^and, at another, that the election of the Pre- 
sident by the House of Representatives would be a 
federal act ; — although the House, itself, is national, 
because it derived its authority from the American 
people. And now we are told, that the amending 
power is partly national, because three fourths of 
the States, voting as States, without regard to po- 
pulation, can, instead of the whole, amend the con- 
stitution ; although the vote of a majority of the 
House of Representatives, taken by States, made 
the election of the President, to that extent, federal. 
ti we turn from this confusion of ideas, to its own 
/clear conceptions of what makes a federal, and what 
/ a national government, nothing is more evident than 
/ that the amending power is not derived from, nor 
/ exercised under the authority of the people of the 
/ Union, regarded in the aggregate, — ^but from the sev- 
eral States, in theii* original, distinct and sovereign 
character ; and that it is but a modification of the 
original creating power, by which the constitution 
was ordained and established, — ^and which required 
he consent of each State to make it a party to it ; — 
d not a negation or inhibition of that power, — ^as 
haKbeen shown. In support of these views, it en- 
deavors to show, by reasons equally unsatisfactory 
and inconclusive, that the object of the convention 
which framed the constitution was, to establish, "a 
firm national government ^o ascertain the powers 
and objects of the convention, reference ought to 
be made, one would suppose, to the commissions 
given to their respective delegates, by the several 
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States, wHcli were represented in it, K tliat had 
been done, it wonld have been found that no State 
gave the slightest authority to its delegates to form i^ 
a national government, or made the least allusion to 
such government as one of its objects. Th§.word,[\;^ / -f L 
National^ is not even used in any one of the com- ' ^ , 
missions. On tEe"contrary,nthey deSgtt^^ . . » 

jects to be, to revise the^federal constitution, and to [; 
make it adequate tb the exigencies of the Union. 
Btit, instead of to these, the authors of this work re- 
sort to the act of Congress referring the proposition ' 
for calling a convention, to the several States, in 
conformity with the recommendation of the Anna- 
polis convention ; — which, of itself, could give no 
authority. And further, — even in this reference, 
they obviously rely, rather on the preamble of the 
act, than on the resolution adopted by Congress, 
submitting the proposition to the State govern- 
ments. The preamble and resolution are in the fol- 
lowing words:—" Whereas, there is a provision, in 
the articles of confederation and perpetual union, 
for making alterations therein, by the assent of a 
Congress of the United States and of the legisla- 
tures of the several States, — and whereas, experi- 
ence has evinced that there are defects in the pre- 
sent confederation, — as a mean to the remedy of 
which, several of the States, and particularly the 
State of New-York, by express instruction to their 
delegates in Congress, have suggested a convention 
for the purpose expressed in the following resolu- 
tion, and such convention appearing to be the most | 
probable mean of establishing, in the States, a fixm 
National Government, ' 
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expedient that, on the second Monday of May next, 
a convention of delegates, who shall have been ap- 
pointed by the several States, be held in Philadel- 
phia, for the ^ole and eoop^^ -^-^ pii^^^*^ pf r/??)^^^?^/^^ 
a/rticles o^^cgjv^^derai^^ ; and reporting to Congi^ess 
and the several legislatures, such alterations and 
provisions tJierein as shall render the federal con- 
stUviion adequate to the exigencies of the govern- 
ment and the preservation of the Un ion.^' 

Now, assuming that the mere opinion of Con- 
gress, and not the commissions of the delegates 
from the several States, ought to determine the ob- 
ject jrf^e convention, — is it not manifest, that it is 
fearly in favor, not of establishing a firm national 
ovemment, but of simply revising the articles of 
ederation for the purposes specified ? Can any 
4xpresstDn-4ie more explicit than the declaration 
contained in the resolution, that the convention shall 
be held, " for the sole and express purpose of revis- 
ing the articles of confederation ?" If to this it be 
added, that the commissions of the delegates of the 
several States, accord with the resolution, there can 
be no doubt that the real object of the convention 
was, — (to use the language of the resolution,) — "to 
render the federal constitution adequate to the ex- 
igencies of the government and the preservation of 
the Union f and not to establish a national consti- 
' tntion and government in its place : — and, that such 
was the impression of the convention itself, the fact, 
/(admitted by the work,) that they did establish a 
/ federal, and not a national constitution, conclusively 

\ 
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How the distinguislied and patriotic authors of 
this celebrated work fell, — against their own clear 
and explicit admissions, — ^into an error so radical and 
dangerous, — one which has contributed, more than 
all others combined, to cast a mist over our system 
of government, and to confound and lead astray the 
minds of the community as to a true conception of 
its real character, cannot be accounted for, without 
adverting to their history and opinions as connected 
with the formation of the constitution. The two 
prmcipal writers were prominent members of^% 
convention ; and leaders, in that body, of the party, 
which supported the plan for a national govern- 
ment. The other, although not a member, is kjjdw^i 
to have belonged to the same party. TheyalTac- 
quiesced in the decision, which overruled their fa- 
vorite plan, and determined, patriotically, to give 
that adopted by the convention, a fair trial ; with- 
out, ho^irever, stlrrendering their preference for their 
own scheme of a national government; It was in 
this state of mind, which could not fail to exercise a 
strong influence over their judgments, that they 
wrote the Federalist ; and, on all questions connect- 
ed with the character of the government, due allcinv- 
ance should be made for the force of the bias, under 
which their opinions were formed. 

/ From all that has been stated, the inference fol- 
lows, irresistibly, that the government is a federal, 
in contradistinction to a national government; — a 
government formed by the States; ordained and 
established by the States, and for the States ; — with-^ 
out any participation or agency whatever, on the 
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part of the people, regarded in the aggregate as 
forming a nation ; that it is throughout, in whole, 
and in every part, simply and purely federal, — " the 
federal government of these States," — as is accu- 
rately and concisely expressed by General Wash- 
ington, the organ of the convention, in his letter 
laying it before the old Congress ; — words carefully 
selectei^^wid with a full and accurate Jknowledge of 
theij^-import. ^ There is, indeed, no such community, 
politically speaking, as the people of the United 
States, regarded in the light of, and as constituting 
-^ — rniA ppnplft pr natiou. There never has been any 
such, in any stage of their existence ; and, of course, 
they neither could, nor ever can exercise any agency, 
— or have any participation, in the formation of our 
system of government, or its administration. In all 
its parts, — ^including the federal as well as the sepa- 
rate State governments, it emanated from the same 
source, — the people of the several States. t^The 

whole, taken together, fnrm a fof^fir^l pnTnTmipjfy ; — 

, a commun ity:j^nq)Q8ed- of State s united by ja poli- 

tica l compa ct;::z=ami not a natio n compose d of indi- 

vidualsjimted-l^what is^ called, a-sooiai <jompact. 

•^ shall next proceed to show that it is federal, 

in contradistinction to a confederacy. 

It differs and agrees, but in opposite respects, 
with a national government, and a confederacy. It 
differs from the former, inasmuch as it h^a^^fcr^ts 
bfl.qTq[j^fl^o^fftrlp.rflpy^ ^^(\ nnt^ TiRfmrTy and agrees 

wKlTit in beingjL government : while it agrees with 

^ the latter, to the extent of having a c onfedera cy 

for its basis, and differs from^it^ inasmu3i .as-the 
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ipowgiBud^ggated to it are carried into execution by 

^ vemment, — an d not ]bV a mere ogigcessjjtde- 

legates, as is the^ase injKibnJederacyr To Te niore 

fiill And ftYp1imt!----j g^(ft(leral p ^ovftr^^ thougli 

based on a confederacy^Jg^-toifec^tent of the pow- 
ers flplpfyflfPfl^ A^TQft^j g/^^rr^^nnmpf. pA a natjoitl 

government itsel f. It possesses, to this extent, all 
ffie authorities possessed by the latter, and as folly 
and perfectly. ^^^^^ is different with a confede - 
racv : for, althoupTit is sometimes called a govSim- 




ment^ — ^its Cong ress^ or C ounoil^ or the.bodyjceEre- 
senting it!7'T)y whatever jmme-it.may.be called, -is 
muclr more nearly allied to nji_n.TiQmb1y of diplomn 

t istS, convened to f lp1iV>PfRtP ^r\i\ /Jaf^rminA linw a 

IpRgnft orjrftflfy hpfwPATi \}}^}Y^ severftLsDyereigns, 
foFcertain defined jurpnnrn^ phnll br carrTrrt-tnto 
ftYA^irfj^iijjrp^^^g ^^ th^ pp^im t.hpmnHvftR^ to fnr 
niisElheir quotaj)f m eans, and to co-ogerata in cai- 
ryteg out what may have been determineST^B^-Suc" 
was the charactSTof th6 Congress of Our confede- 
racy; and such, substantially, was that of similar 
bodies in all confederated communities, which 
preceded our present government. Our system tS 
the first that ever substituted a goverfimeni in lieu 
of such bodies. This, in fact, constitutes" its pecu- 
liar characteristic. It is new^ peculiar^and unpre-^ 
cedented. 

In asserting that such is the difference between 
our present government and the confederacy, which 
it superseded, I am supported by the authority of 
the convention which framed the constitution. It 
is to be found in the second paragraph of their let- 
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ter, already cited. After stating the great extent of 
powers, which it was deemed necessary to delegate 
to the United States, — or as they expressed it, — 
'' the general government of the Union," — ^the para- 
graph concludes in the folio wii)g words : " But the 
iippropriety of delegating such extensive trusts to 
one body of men, (the Congress of the confederacy,) 
is evident } and hence results the necessity of a dif- 
\ferent organization." Tliis ^ rJiflTfirnnt orf^aninatiori " 
consisted in substituting_a^^£t;^/i?»^ in place of 
th6 C6ngress of tFe corrfedera±ion f-4»d- waa, in fact, 
thegreat and essential change made by the conven- 
y tion. All others were, relatively, of little import- 
y^/^ ance, — consisting rather in the modification of its lan- 
^ C S^^^i ^^^ *^^ mode of executing its powers, made 
necessary by it, — ^than in the powers themselves. 
JThe restrictiQns-^aBd^^imrtffEions imposed on the 
^ powers delegated, and on the several States, are 

"^^ piuch the same -ixi4)o<ii; The change, though the 

only essential one, was, of itself, important, viewed 
in relation to the structure of the system ; but it 
was much more so, when considered in its conse- 
quences as necessarily implying and involving 
others of great magnitude ; as I shall next proceed 
to show. 

/ It involved, in the first place, an important 

change in the somrce whence it became necessary to 

derive the delegated powers, and the authority by 

which the instrument delegating them should be 

, ratified. *^hose of the confederacy were^ derived i 

i j^ ^^'"from the governments of the several_^|ates. They 

^legated them, and ratifi^ the instrument by which 
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they were delegated, tliroiigli their representatives 
in Congress assembled, and duly authorized for the 
purpose. It was, then, their work throughout ; and 
their powers were fully competent to it. They 
possessed, as a confederate council, the power oi 
making^ compacts and treaties, and of constituting 
the necessary agency to superintend their execution. 
The articles of confederation and union constituted, 
indeedT^arBolemnr-feague or compact^eniered into for 
the purposes specified ; and Congress was but the 
joint agent or representative appointed to.juperin- 
tend its^ execution. But the governments of the 
several States could go no further, and were wholly 
deficient in the requisite power to form a constitu- 
tion and government in their stead. ^That could 
only be done by the sovereign power; and that 
power, according to the fundamental principles of 
our system, resides, not in the governmi 
clusively in the peoplo, wh< 

p ie of the several S tatesj — and hence^ -^jhc^wers 
delegated to the government had toHSS" derived from 
them, — and the constitution to be ratified, and or- 
d»ned and established by them. How this was 
done has already been fully explained. 

i^t involved, in the next place, an important 
change in tjie^pharacter of tha system. It had pre- 
viously been, in reality, a league between the pr ov- 
ernments of the several Sitates ; or to express it more 
fnHy^d. accuratelyTT^etweeh the States, through, the 

\ji!ji:j^(ms of their, respective government^ / but it became 
a unmpjin consequence of being ordained and estab- 

(^jjslt^ between the people of the several States, by 
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themselves, and for th^giselveSj intlieLr_cliaracter of 
sovereign and independent communities. It was 
tLislmportant change whicli (touse the language of 
the preamble of the constitution) " formed a more 
perfect union." It, in feet, perfected it. It could 
not be extended further, or be made more intimate. 

0*0 Jiay^^one a^ stepiJifiJ^iid^- ^»^^ been to 

consolidate the . States^ and not th^. Union ; — and 
/thereb y to have destroye d, thfi latter. 

3 ^ it involved another change, growing out of the 
division of the powers of government, between the 

V United States and the separate States ; — requiring 
that those delegated to the former should be care- • 
fully enumerated and specified, in order to prevent 
colligidifDetween them and the powers reserved to 
le several States respectively. There was no ne- 
cessity for such great caution under the confederacy, 
as its Congress could exercise little power, except 
through the States, and with their co-operation. 
Hence the care, circumspection and precision, with 
which the grants of powers are made in the one, and 
the comparatively loose, general, and more indefi- 
nite manner in which they are made in, the other. 
^ It involved another, intimately connected with 
the preceding, and of great importance. It entirely 
/changed the relation which^ the separate -govern- 
/ ments of the States sustained to the body, which 
represented them in their confederated character, 
under the confederacy ; for this was essentially dif- 
ferent from that which they now sustain to the 
government of the .United States, their present 
representative. ^^^iQie governments of the States. 
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sustained, to the former, the relation of superior to 
subordinate — of the creator to the creature ; while 
they now sustajn^o the latter, the relation of equals 
and coordina^g^ll feoth governmen ts, — that of the 
United States and tbos6 Of the Separate States, de- 
ri ve their powers from the same source, and vf^ e 
ordained and established b y the same authority ; — 
the"oiDly diflference bein^^.that Jn ordai ning and e s- 
tablishing the oneTthe people of the several States 
acted wit h concert or mutual undersxanding l — 
white^n^ ordaining and establishing the others,^ the 
people of each State acted^sep ^T^R^ftly, «^^ wifiimif 
ronrrrt> nrirnrlltffnin^^ ; — n,i hn.^ boon^lly 

e^glSneHT^rDeriving their respective powers, then, 
from the same source, and being ordained and es- 
tablished by the same authority, — the two govern- 
ments. State and Federal, must, of necessity, be 
equal in their respective spheres ; and both being 
ordained and established by the people of the States, 
respectively, — each for itself, and by its own sepa- 
rate authority, — the constitution and government 
of the United States must, of necessity, be the con- 
stitution and government of each ; — as much so as 
its own separate and individual constitution and 
government; and, therefore, they must stand, in 
ea^h State, in the relation of jpo-ordinate constitu- 
tions and governments, /j^ft is on this ground only, 
that the former is the cofistitution and government 
of all the States : — ^not because it is the constitution 
and government of the whole, considered in the ag- 
gregate as constituting one nation, but because it is 
the constitution and government of each respective- 
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jj^^fdf to suppose that they are the constitution 
\ ^ I "and government of each^ because of the wJiole^ would 
be to assume, what is not true, that they were or- 
dained and established by the American people in 
the aggregate, as forming one nation. This would 
be to reduce the several States to subordinate and 
local divisions ; and to convert their separate con- 
stitutions and governments into mere charters and 
subordinate corporations : when, in truth and fact, 
they are equals and co-ordinates. 
: It, finally, involved a great change in the man- 
ner of carrying into execution the 33egaEed^bTrers. 
As a government, it was necessary to clothe-it with 
;the attribute of deciding, in the first instance, on 
: the extent of its powers, — and of acting on indi vid- 
juals, directly, in carrying them into execution ; in- 
btead of appealing to the agency of the governments 
bf the States, — as was the case with the Congress 
of the confederacy. 

Such are the essential distinctions between a fed- 
eral government and a confederacy ; — and such, in 
part, the important changes necessarily involved, in 
substituting a government, in the place of the Con- 
gfgssH^Lthe confederacy. 

^ It now remains to be shown, that the govern- 
ment is a republic ; — :a ifepublic^ — or, (if the expres- 
sion be preferred,) a colaa ^tutional ^ emocjacy, in 
contradistinction to aii absdaie-dfemocracy. 

It is not an uncommon impression, that the gov- 
ernment of the United States is a government based 
simply on population; that numbers are its only 
element, and a numerical majority its only control- 
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linff power. In brief, that it is an absolute democ- 
rftny\ fin npTO^Tl Can be more err oneous. '^So £ar 
Grom being true, it^ i n aH the aspects in which it 
can be rpo-»Tf1 ftf^^jpt^.jmijjjgp^^ gPY^^rrWJert f^f th^' 
concurrent majo^itjL^IWith an organization, more 
c5tiiplex^an3 refine^/mdeed, but far better calcu- 
lated 4J5 express the sense of the whole, (in the only 
mode by which this can be fully and truly done, — 
to wit, by ascertaining the sense of aU i^tejiS^ 
than any government ever formed, ancient or mo- 
dern. Instead of population, mere numbers, being 
the sole element, the numerical majority is, strictly 
speaking, excluded, even as one of its elements ; as 
I shall proceed to establish, by an appeal to figures ; 
bf^nning with the formation of the constitution, 
regarded as the fimdamental law which ordained and 
established the govemme^? and«K33^mg with the 
organization of the government itself, regarded as 
the agent or trustee to carry its powers into]SB^. 

I shall pass by the Annapolis convention, on 
whose application^ the convention which framed the 
constitution, was called; because it was a partial 
and informal meeting of delegates from a few States ; 
and commence with the Congress of the confedera- 
tion, by whom it was authoritatively called. •^That 
Congress derived its authority from the articles 
of confederation; and these, from the unanimous 
agreement of all the States ; — and not from the nu- 
merical majority, either of the several States, or of 
their population. It voted, as has been stated, by 
delegations; each counting one. A majority of 
each delegation, with a few important exceptions, 
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decided the vote of its respective State. Each State, 
without regard to population, had thus an equal 
vote. The confederacy consisted of thirteen States ; 
and, of course, it was in the power of any seven o( 
the smallest, as well as the largest, to defeat the 
call of the convention ; and, by consequence, the 
formation of the constitution. 

By the first census, taken in 1790 — ^three years 
after the call — ^the population of the United States 
amounted to 3,394,563, estimated in federal num- 
bers. Assuming this to have been the whole amount 
of its population at the time of the call, (which can 
cause no material error,) the population of the seven 
smallest States was 959,801 ; or less than one third 
of the whole : so that, less than one third of the pop- 
ulation could have defeated the caU of the conven- 
tion. 

^The copygntioD vQt.edy in like mannerj by States ; 
and it required the votes of a majority of th.Q^jJele- 
gations present, to adopt the measure. There were 
twelve States represented, — Rhode Island being ab- 
sent ; — so that the votes of seven delegations were 
required ; and, of course, less than one third of the 
population of the whole, could have defeated the 
formation of the constitution. 

^ The plan, when adopted by the convention, had 
again to be submitted to Congress, — and to receive 
its sanction, before it could be submitted to the sev- 
^ eral States for their approval, — a necessary prelimi- 

nary to its final reference to the conventions of the 
people of the several States for their ratification. 
It had thus, of course, to pass again the ordeal of Con- 
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gress ; when tLe delegations of seven of the ajmall^ 
States, representing less than one third of the popu- 
lation, could again have defeated, by refusing to 
submit it for their consideration. And, stronger 
still ; — when submitted, it required, by an express * , / 
provision, the concurrence of nine of the thirteen, to 
establish it, between the States jatifying it ; which 
put it in the power of any fefar States, the smallest " 
as well as the largest, to reject it. The four small- 
est, to wit : Delaware, Rhode Island, Georgia, and 
New Hampshire, contained, by the census of 1790, 
a federal population of only 336,948 — ^but a little 
more than one eleventh of the whole : but, as incon- 
siderable as was their population, they could have 
defeated it, by preventing its ratification . It thu s 
appears, that the numerical majority of the j)Qpula- 
tionpiladnQo agencyi^ whntpver in th ^ prooe ss of 
forming 'and adopting th^ (;(;)pat,itT'^i^Ti^^,<m^flinf-. 

neither this, nor a majority^fjthe Stetes,^ 
an element in its ratification and adoption. 

In the provision for itac gifiendm eirt^ it prescribes,^ 
as has been stated, two modes:— one, by two thirds 
of both houses of Congress ; and the other, by a 
convention of delegates from the States, called by 
Congress, on the application of two thirds of their 
respective legislatures. But, in neither case can the 
proposed amendment become a part of the constitu- 
tion, unless ratified by the legislatures of three 
fourths of the States, or by conventions of the peo- 
ple of three fourths, — as Congress may prescribe ; 
so that, in the one, it requires the consent of two 
thirds of the States to propose amendments, — and, 
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in both cases, of three fourths to adopt and ratify 
them, before they can become a part of the consti- 
tution. As there are, at present, thirty States in the 
Union, it will take twenty to propose, and, of course, 
would require but eleven to defeat, a proposition to 
amend the constitution; or, nineteen votes in the 
Senate, — ^if it should originate in Congress, — and 
the votes of eleven legislatures, if it should be to 
caU a convention* By the census of 1840, the fed- 
eral population of all the States, — ^including the 
thre^ which were then territories, but which have 
since become States, — ^was 16,0'7'7,604. To this add 
Texas, since admitted, say 110,000 ; — ^making the ag- 
gregate, 16,187,604. Of this amount, the eleven 
smallest States (Vermont being the largest of the 
number) contained a federal population of but 
1,638,521 : and yet they can prevent the other nine- 
teen States, with a federal population of 14,549,082, 
from even proposing amendments to the constitu- 
tion : while the twenty smallest, (of which Maine 
is the largest,) with a federal population of 3,526,- 
811, can compel Congress to call a convention to 
propose amendments, against the united votes of the 
oth§j>*en, with a federal population of 12,660,793. 
Lus, while less than one eighth of the population, 
may, in the one case, prevent the adoption of a pro- 
position to amend the constitution, — ^less than one 
fourth can, in the other, adopt it. 

But, striking as are these results, the process, 
when examined with reference to the ratification of 
proposals to amend, will present others still more 
80. Here the consent of three fourths of the States 
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is required ; which, with the present number, would 
make the concurrence of twenty-three States neces- 
sary to give effect to the act of ratification ; and, of 
course, puts it in the power of any eight States to 
defeat a proposal to amend. • The federal popula- 
tion of the eight smallest is but 776,969 ; and yet, 
small as this is, they can prevent amendments, against 
the united votes of the other twenty-two, with a fed- 
eral population of 15,410,635; or nearly twenty 
times their number. But whUe so smaU a portion 
of the entire population can prevent an amendment, 
twenty-three of the smallest States, — ^with a federal 
population of only 7,254,400, — can amend the con- 
stitution, against the united votes of the other seven, 
with a federal population of 8,933,204. So that a 
numerical minority of the population can amend the 
constitution, against a decided numerical majority ; 
when, at the same time, one nineteenth of the pop- 
ulation can prevent the other eighteen nineteenths 
from amending it. And more than this : any one 
State, — Delaware, for instance, with a federal popu- 
lation of only 77,043, — can prevent the other twenty- 
nine States, with a federal population of 16,110,561, 
from so amending the constitution as to deprive the 
States of an equality of representation in the Sen- 
ate. To complete the picture: — Sixteen of the 
smallest States, — ^th|it is, a majority of them, with a 
population of only 3,411,672, — a little more than 
one fifth of the whole, — can, in effect, destroy the 
government and dissolve the Union, by simply de- 
clining to appoint Senators ; against the united voice 
of the other fourteen States, with a population of 
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12,775,932 ;— being but little less than four fifths of 
the whole. 

These results, resting on calculation^ which ex- 
clude doubt, incontestably prove, — ^not only that the 
authority which formed, ratified, and even amended 
the constitution, regulates entirely the numerical 
v^^ majority, as one of its elements, — but furnish addi- 
tional and conclusive proof, if additional were 
needed, tW. q}m^ ia fijfe deral governme nt ; — a gov- 
ernment made by the several States; and that 
States, and not individuals, are its constituents.*The 
States, throughout, in forming, ratifying and amend- 
ing the constitution, act as equals ^jyithout referen ce 
^ A / to population. 

Itegardhig the Government, apart from the Con- 
stitution, and simply as the trustee or agent to 
carry its powers into execution, the case is some- 
what different. It is composed of two elements; 
One, the States, regarded in their corporate charac- 
ter, — and the other, their representative popula- 
tion, — estimated in, what is called, " federal num- 
bers;" — which is ascertained, "by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service for a term of years, — and exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed, — ^three fifths of all others."* 
These elements, in different proportions, enter into, 
and constitute all the departijients of the govern- 
ment ; as will be made apparent by a brief sketch 
of its organization. 

The government is divided into three separate 

• 1st Art. 2d Sec. of Cob. 
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departments, the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial. The legislative consists of two bodies, — 
the Senate, and the House of Kepresentatives, 
The two are called the Congress of the United 
States : and all the legislative powers delegated to 
the government, are vested in it. The Senate is 
composed of two members from each State, elected 
by the legislature thereof, for the term of six years ; 
and the whole number is divided into three classes ; 
, of which one goes out at the expiration of every 
two years. It is the representative of the States, 
jin their corporate character. The members vote 
per capita^ and a majority decides all questions of a 
legislative character. It has equal power with the 
House, on all such questions, — except that it can- 
not originate " bills for raising revenue." In addi- 
tion to its legislative powers, it participates in the 
powers of the other two departments. Its advice 
and consent are necessary to make treaties and 
appointments ; and it constitutes the high tribunal, 
before which impeachments are tried. In advising 
and consenting to treaties, and in trials of impeach- 
ments, two thirds are necessary to decide. In case 
the electoral college fails to choose a Vice-President, 
the power devolves on the Senate to make the 
selection from the two candidates having the high- 
est number of votes. In selecting, the members 
vote by States, and a majority of the States decide. 
In such cases, two thirds of the whole number of 
Senators are necessary to form a quorum. 

The House of Representatives is composed of 
members elected by the people of the several 
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States, for the term of two years. The right of 
voting for them, in each State, is confined to those 
who are qualified to vote for the members of the 
most numerous branch of its own. legislature. The 
number of members is fixed by law, under each 
census, — which is taken every ten years. They are 
apportioned among the several States, according to 
their population, estimated in federal numbers ; but 
each State is entitled to have one. The House, in 
addition to its legislative powers, has the sole power 
of impeachment ; as well as of choosing the President 
(in case of a failure to elect by the electoral col- 
lege) from the three candidates, having the great- 
est number of votes. The members, in such case, 
vote by States ; — the vote of each delegation, if not 
equally divided, counts one, and a majority decides. 
In all other cases they vote per capiUi^ and the 
majority decides ; except only on a proposition to 
amend the constitution. 

The executive powers are vested in the Presi- 
dent of United States. He and the Vice-President, 
are chosen for the term of four years, by electors, 
appointed in such manner as the several States may 
direct. Each State is entitled to a number, equal 
to the whole number of its Senators and Represen- 
tatives for the time. The electors vote per capita^ 
in their respective States, on the same day thi*ough- 
out the Union ; and a majority of the votes of all 
the electors is requisite to a choice. In case of a 
failure to elect, either in reference to the President 
or Vice-President, the House or the Senate, as the 
case may be, make the choice, in the maimer before 
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stated. If the House fail to choose before the 
fourth day of March next ensuing, — or in case of the 
removal from office, death, resignation, or inability 
of the President, — the Vice-President acts as Presi- 
dent. In addition to the ordinary executive pow- 
ers, the President has the authority to make trea- 
ties and appointments, by, and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate; and to approve or disap- 
prove all bills before they become laws ; as well as 
all orders, resolutions or votes, to which the con- 
currence of both houses of Congress is necessary, — 
except on questions of adjournment, — before they 
can take eflFect. In case of his disapproval, the 
votes of two thirds of both houses are necessary 
to pass them. He is allowed ten days (Sundays 
not counted) to approve or disapprove ; and if he 
fail to act within that period, the bill, order, reso- 
lution or vote, (as the case may be,) becomes as 
valid, to all intents and purposes, as if he had 
signed it; unless Congress, by its adjournment, 
prevent its return. 

The judicial power is vested in one Supreme 
Court, and such inferior courts, as Congress may es- 
tablish. The Judges of both are appointed by the 
President in the manner above stated; and hold 
their office during good behavior. 

The President, Vice-President, Judges, and all 
the civil officers, are liable to be impeached for trea- 
son, bribery, and other high crimes and misde- 
meanoi's. , /^ 

^Froiy this brief sketch, it is apparent that the \ 

Statesvxfigarded in their cpyp or ate characteiL-,And .7 

12 
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the population of the States^ estimatedun , federal 
niimbe rs^ ar^ the t wo f^leTT'^^^Q, ^^ wln>Vi ^ha ^ov- 
enjiment is exclusively composed ; and that they en- 
ter, in different proportions, into the formation of 
all its depai'tments. In the legislative they, enter 
in equal proportions, and in their most distinct and 
simple form. Each, in that department, has its ap- 
propriate organ ; and each acts by its respective 
majorities, — as far as legislation is concerned. No 
bill, resolution, order, or vote, partaking of the na- 
ture of a law, can be adopted without their concur- 
ring assent : so that each house has a veto on the 
other, in all matters of legislation. In the executive 
they are differently blended. The powers of this 
department are vested in a single functionary ; 
which made it impossible to 'give to them separate 
organs, and concurrent action. In lieu of this, the 
two elements are blended in the constitution of the 
college of electors, which chooses the President: 
but as this gave a decided preponderance to the 
element of population, — because of the greater 
number of which it was composed, — in order to com- 
bat and to compensate this advantage, — and to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, the equipoise between the 
two, the power was vested in the House, voting by 
States, to choose him from the three candidates, 
having the largest number of votes, in case of a fail- 
ure of choice by the college ; and in case of a fail- 
ure to select by the House, or of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, the Vice-President was au- 
thorized to act as President. These provisions gave 
a preponderance, even more decided, to the other 
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element, in the eventual choice. This was still 
more striking as the constitution stood at its adop- 
tion. It originally provided that each elector should 
vote for two candidates, without designating which 
should be the President, or which the Vice-Presi- 
dent; the person having the highest number of 
votes to be the President, if it should be a majority 
of the whole number given. If there should be 
more than one having such majority, — and an equal 
number of votes, — the House, voting by States, 
should choose between them, which should be Pre- 
sident : — ^but if none should have a majority, the 
House, voting in the same way, should choose the 
President from the five having the greatest number 
of votes ; the person having the greatest number of 
votes, after the choice of the President, to be the 
Vice-President. But in case of two or more having 
an equal number, the Senate should elect from 
among them the Vice-President. 

Had these provisions been left unaltered, and 
not superseded, in practice, by caucuses and party 
conventions, their effect would have been to give to 
the majority of the people of the several States, the 
right of nominating five candidates ; and to the ma- 
jority of the States, acting in their corporate charac- 
ter, the right of choosing from them, which should 
be President, and which Vice-President. The Pre- 
sident and Vice-President would, virtually, have 
been elected by the concurrent majority of the sev- 
teral States, and of their population, estimated in 
federal numbers ; and, in this important respect, the 
executive would have been assimilated to the legis- 
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lative department. But the Senate, in addition to 
its legislative, is vested also with supervisory pow- 
ers in respect to treaties and appointments, which 
give it a participation in executive powers, to that 
extent ; and a corresponding weight in the exercise 
of two of its most important functions. The treaty- 
making power is, in reality, a branch of the law- 
making power ; and we accordingly find that trea- 
ties as well as the constitution itself, and the acts of 
Congress, are declared to* be the supreme law of the 
land. This important branch of the law-making 
power includes all qnestions between the United 
S;l!ates- ftnd foreign nations, which may become the 
mbjects of negotiation and treaty; while the ap- 
pointing power is intimately connected with the 
performance of all its functions. 

In the Judiciary the two elements are blended, 
in proportions different from either of the others. 
The President, in the election, of whom they are 
both united, nominates the judges ; and the Senate, 
which consists exclusively of one of the elements, 
confirms or rejects : so that they are, to a certain 
extent, concurrent in this department ; though the 
States, considered in their corporate capacity, may be 
said to be its predominant element. 

In the impeaching power, by which it was in- 
tended to make the executive and judiciary respon- 
sible, the two elements exist and act separately, as 
in the legislative department : — the one, constituting 
the impeaching power, resides in the House of Rep- 
resentatives ; and the other, the power that tries 
and pronounces judgment, in the Senate : and thus, 
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althougli existing separately in their respective b<>- 
dies, their joint and concurrent action \a necessary 
to give effect to the power. 

It thus appears, on a view of the whole, that it 
was the object of the framers of the constitution, 
in organizing the government, to give to the two 
elements, of which it is composed, separate, but con- 
current action ; and, consequently, a veto on each 
other, whenever the organization of the department, 
or the nature of the power would admit : and when 
this could not be done, so to blend the two, as to 
make as near an approach to it, in effect, as possi- / 
ble. It is, also, apparent, that the government, re- 
garded" KpaH trom the constitution, is the gov^ rh« 



tneiifd^the concttPf^ at, and not of tho numerie rf 
majorit y. But to have an accurate conception how 
il is calculated to act in practice ; and to establish, 
beyond doubt, that it was neither intended to be, 
nor is, in fact, the government of the numerical mar 
jority, it will be necessary again to appeal to figures. 
That, in organizing a government with different 
departments, in each of which the States are repre- 
sented in a tw ofoTdliflpe r.t,ui-tEi»mH^ie r sta te d , it was 
the object of the framers of the ci^n^titution, to make 
it more, instead of less popular than it would have \ 
been as a government of the mere^nuMerrc majo- 
rity — that is, as requiring a more numerous, instead 
o f a l es s numerous cuiis L it Uency""tb"carry its powers 
into execiifion, — ^may beliiferred from the fact, that 
such actually is the effect. Tndeed, the necessary 
effect of the concurrent majority is, to rngka-ihe 
^ovenunentffio^^ 
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wills to put it in action, tlian if any one of the ma- 
jorities, of which it is composed, were its sole ele- 
^ ment ; — as will be apparent by reference to figures. 
K the House, which represents population, esti- 
mated in federal numbers, had been invested with 
the sole power of legislation, then six of the larger 
States, to wit. New- York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Ohio, Massachusetts and Tennessee, with a federal 
population of 8,216,279, would have had the power 
of making laws for the other twenty-four, with a 
federal population of 7,971,325. On the other hand, 
if the Senate had been invested with the sole pow- 
er, sixteen of the smallest States, — embracing Mar 
ryland as the largest, — with a federal population of 
8,411,672, would have had the power of legislating 
for the other fourteen, with a population of 12,775,- 
032. But the constitution, in giving each body a 
negative on the other, in all matters of legislation, 
makes it necessary that a majority of each should 
concur to pass a bill, before it becomes an act ; and 
the smallest number of States and population, by 
which this can be effected, is six of the larger voting 
for it in the House of Representatives, — and ten of 
the smaller, uniting with them in their vote, in the 
Senate. The ten smaller, including New-Hampshire 
as the largest, have a federal population of 1,346,- 
675 ; which, added to that of the six larger, would 
make 9,572,852. So that no bill can become a law, 
with less than the united vote of sixteen States, rep- 
resenting a constituency containing a federal pop- 
ulation of 9,572,852, against fourteen States, repre- 
senting a like population of 6,614,752. 
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/^^Bat, when passed, the bill ia subject to the Pres- 
ment's approval or disapproval. If he disapprove, 
/«r, as it is usually termed, vetoes it, it cannot be- 
[come a law unless passed by two thirds of the mem- 
bers of both bodies. The House of Kepreaenttt- 
tives consists of 22S, — two thirds of which is 152; 
— which, therefore, is the smallest number that can 
overcome his veto. It would take ten of the larger 
States, of which Georgia is the smallest, to make up 
that number ; — the federal population of which is 
10,853,175; and, in the Senate, it would require 
the votes of twenty States to overrule it ; — and, of 
course, ten of the larger united with ten of the 
smaller. But the ten ampler States have a federal 
population of only 1,346,575, — as has been stated, — 
which added to that of the ten larger, would give 
12,199,74s, as the smallest population by which his 
veto can be ovemiled, and the act become a law. 
Even then, it is liable to be pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the judges, should it, in any case before 
them, come in conflict with their views of the con- 
stitution ; — a decision which, in respect to individu- 
als, operates as an absolute veto, which can ouly be 
overruled by an amendment of the constitution. In 
all these calculations, I assume a full House, and full 
votes ; — and that members vote according to the will 
of their constituents. 

If the election of the President, by the elt^ctoral 
college, be compared with the passage of a bill by 
Congress, it will be found that it requires a smaller 
federal number to elect, than to pass a bill ; — result- 
ing from the fact that the two majorities, in the one 
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case, are united and blended together, instead of 
acting concurrently, as in the other. There are, at 
present, 288 members of Congress, of which 60 are 
Senators, and the others, members of the House of 
Representatives ; and, as each State is entitled to 
appoint as many electors as it has members of Con- 
gress, there is, of course, the same number of elec- 
tors. One hundred and forty-five constitute a major- 
ity of the whole ; and, of course, are necessary to a 
choice. Seven of the States of the largest class, 
say. New- York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Indiana, combined with one of 
a medium size, say. New Hampshire, are entitled to 
that number ; — and, with a federal population of 
9,125,936, may overrule the vote of the other twenty- 
two, with a population of 7,061,668 : so that a small 
minority of States, with not a large majority of 
population, can elect a President by the electoral 
college, — against a very large majority of the States, 
with a population not greatly under a majority. It 
follows, therefore, that the choice of a President, 
when made by the electoral college, may be less 
popular in its character (.han when made by Con- 
gress, — which cannot elect without a concurrence of 
a federal population of upwards of nine and a half 
millions. But to compensate this great preponder- 
ance of the majority based on population, over that 
based on the States, I'egarded in their corporate 
character, in an election by the college of electors, 
the provision giving to the House of Kepresenta- 
tives, voting by States, the eventual choice, in case 
the college fail to elect, was adopted. Under its 
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operation, sixteen of the smallest States, with a fed- 
eral population of 3,411,672, may elect the Presi- 
dent, against the remaining fourteen, with a federal 
population of 12,775,932 : — which gives a prepon- 
derance equally great to the States, without reference 
to population, in the contingency mentioned. 

Fru m - wl i n l In i In i ii ii fn i tnrij thfl f*^nr1uni2IL ^ 
lowfl^ irresiatil;)ly, t>^a^- ^1^^ ^^T^^tj^ ^tion and th e 
governme nt, regarding the latt er apart from the 

•xmrrentji uy^i'i t y ; and lliat ii is, of oours e, a Bepu b- 
hc; — ^a constitutional democrac y^ in ^confT'qdifi^^^^^ 

tion to anaT^goJStP rlpmnprA/^y ; ^nrl ihut^ t.hfl thmry 

which ^.regagdi^ 4t- -aa a governmen t of the m ere^nu- 
merical majority, > res to on a giuss and giuund less 
misconception. So far is this from being the case, 
tKe^umerical majority was entirely excluded as an 
element, throughout the whole process of fonning 
and ratifying the constitution : and, although admit- 
ted as one of the two elements, in the organization 
of the government, it was with the important quali- 
fication, that it should be the numerical majority 
of the population of the several States^ regarded in 
their corporate character, and not of the whole 
Union, regarded as one community. And further 
than this ; — ^it was to be the numerical majority, not 
of their entire population, but of their federal popu- 
lation ; which, as has been shown, is estimated ar- 
tificially, — ^by excluding two fifths of a large por- 
tion of the population of many of the States of the 
Union. Even with these important qualifications, 
it was admitted as the less prominent of the two. 
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With the exception of the impeaching power, it 
has no direct pai-ticipation in the functions of any 
department of the government, except the legisla- 
tive ; while the other element participates in some 
of the most important functions of the executive; 
and, in the constitution of the Senate, as a court to 
try impeachineaJia, in the highest of the judicial func- 
tions. I^was^jn fact, admitted, not because it was 
the numerical m^ ori ty, nor on the ground, that, as 
such, it ought, of right, to constitute one of its ele- 
ments, — much less the only one; — ^but for a very 
different reason. In the federal constitution, the 
equality of the States, without regard to popula- 
tion, size, wealth, institutions, or any other consider- 
ation, is a fundamental principle ; as much so as is 
)the equality of their citizens, in the governments of 
^ the several States, without regard to property, in- 
fluence, or superiority of any descriptiofl^ As, in 
the one, the citizens form the constituent body ; — 
ISO, in the other, the States. But the latter, in form- 
jing a government for then* mutual protection and 
/welfare, deemed it proper, as a matter of fairness 
/ and sound policy, and not of right, to assign to it 
an increased weight, bearing some reasonable pro- 
portion to the different amount of means which the 
several States might, respectively, contiibute to the 
accomplishment of the ends, for which they were 
about to enter into a federal union. For this pur- 
pose they admitted, what is called federal numbers, 
as one of the elements of the goveniment about to 
be established ; while they Avere, at the same time^ 
80 jealous of the effects of admitting it, with all its 
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I restrictions, — ^that, in order to guard effectually the 

/ other element, they provided that no State, without 

/ its consent, should be deprived of its equal suflfrage 

/ in the Senate ; so as to place their equality, in that 

/ important body, beyond the reach even of the 

I amending power. 

I have now established, as^roposed at the out- 
set, that the government of the United 8tat$^Ts a 
diemo^afcie -fedcraHReptibirc ; — democraficnin con- 
tradwlincLiuu tD aristocratic," and monarchical ; — 
feflftra.]^ ih>r>T^^. r^if i tiTiPtiffn tft nat j^u ft l ^ ^n th ^ ^ one 
hand, — and to v^ confederacy, on. th^ othpr; s^xiA a 
Republic — a government of . the . x?oncinn:mL4aaior- 
it jj i n contrad istinrti^n W fi^ absolute demoefacy — 

fi/But the government of the United States,>KHlr 
all its complication and J?efinement of organizatio 
is but a |>art of a system of govornnignta. ^^It is the 
representative and organ of the States, onlyto^e 
extent of the powers dele gateitQjt.*^BeyondjAi§^^ 
■ each State has its own separate govemment^hich 
is its exclusive representative and organ, as to all 
the other powers of government ; — or, as they are 
usually called, the reserved powers. However cor- 
rect, then, our conception of the character of the 
government of the United States viewed by itself 
may be, it must be very imperfect, unless viewed 
at th(^ same time, in connection with the complicated 
system, of which it forms but a part. In order to 
present this more perfect view, it will be essential, 
first, to present t he outlines o f theentire.5jLatfin[V^o 
far as it may be necessary^ to showthe jaature and 
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char acter of t.lhp. r^^Rfinn Tif^f yeen the tw o — ^the 
govemment of the TTTiTt.ftfl Stftj^^g smcl thft aftpAmtft 
State "goverjiments. For this purpose, it will be ex- 
pedient to trace, historically, the origin and formar 
/\ tion of the system itself, of which they constitute 
the parts. 

I have already shown, that the present govern- 
ment of the United States was reared on the foun- 
dation of the articles of confederation and pei-petual 
union ; that these last did but little more than de- 
fine the powers and the extent of the govemment 
and the union, which had grown out of the exigen- 
cies o/ the revolution ; and that these, again, had 
but enlarged and strengthened the powers and the 
union which the exigencies of a common defence 
against the aggi'ession of the parent country, tad 
forced the colonies to assume and form. What I 
now propose is, to trace briefly downwards, from 
the beginning, the causes and circumstances which 
led to the formation, in all its parts, of our present 
peculiar, complicated, and remarkable system of 
governments. This may be readily done, — ^for we 
have the advantage, (possessed by few people, who, 
in past times, have formed and flourished under re- 
markable political institutions,) of historical ac- 
counts, so full and accurate, of the origin, rise, and 
formation of our institutions, throughout all their 
stages, — as to leave nothing relating to either, to 
vague and uncertain conjecture. 

It is known to all, in any degree familiar with 
our history, that the region embraced by the origi- 
nal States of the Union appertained to the crown 
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of Great Britain, at the time of its colonization ; and 
that different portions of it were granted to certain 
companies or individuals, for the purpose of settle- 
ment and colonization. It is also known, that the 
thirteen colonies, which afterwards declared their 
independence, were established under charters 
which, while they left the sovereignty in the crown, 
and reserved the general power of supervision to 
the parent country, secured to the several colonies 
popular representation in their respective govern- 
ments, or in one branch, at least, of their legislatures, 
— with the general rights of British subjects. Al- : 
though the colonies had no political connection with 
each other, except as dependent provinces of the / 
same crown — they were closely bound together by 
the ties of a common origin, identity of language, 
similarity of religion, laws, customs, manners, com- 
mercial and social intercourse, — and by a sense of 
common danger ; — exposed, as they were, to the in- 
cursions of a savage foe, acting under the influence 
of a powerful and hostile nation. 

In this embryo state of our political e^astgnce, are V 
to be found all the elements which subsequentlyledrtoi >. 
the formation of our peculiar system of governments. ■ 
The revolution, as it is called, produced no other ^ 
changes than those which were necessarily.partled'^ 
by the declaration of independence. Tffiese were, 
indeed, very important. Its first and necessary ef- 
fect was, to cut the cord which had bound the colonies 
to the parent country, — to extinguish all the authori- 
ty of the latter, — and, by consequence, to convert 
them into thirteen independent and sovereign States. 
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I say, ^^ ip/la]^i^^PTifr p/^ ft^iTArpjnm^ ^ because, as the 
colonies were, politically and in respect to each 
other, wholly independent, — ^the sovereignty of each, 
regarded as distinct and separate communities, be- 
ing vested in the British crown, — ^the necessary 
effect of severing the tie which bound them to it 
was, to devolve the sovereignty on each respectively, 
and, thereby, to convert them from dependent colo- 
nies, into independent and sovereign States. Thus, 
the region occupied by them, came to be divided 
into as many States as there were colonies, each in- 
dependent of the others, — ^as they were expressly 
declared to be ; and only united to the extent ne- 
cessary to defend their independence, and meet the 
exigencies of the occasion : — and hence that great 
and, I might say, providential territorial division of 
the country, into independent and sovereign States, 
on which our entire system of government rests. 

Its next effect was, to transfer the sovereignty 
which had, heretofore, resided in the British crown, 
not to the governments of, but to the people com- 
posing the several States. It could only devolve 
on them. The declaration of independence, by 
extinguishing the British authority in the several 
colonies, necessarily destroyed every department 
of their governments, except such as derived their 
authority from, and represented their respective 
people. Nothing, then, remained of their several 
governments, but the popular and representative 
branches of them. But a representative govern- 
ment, even when entire, cannot possibly be the 
Beat of sovereignty, — ^the supreme and ultimate 
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power of a State. The very term, " representative^ 
implies a superior in the individual or body repre- 
sented. Fortunately for us, the people of the 
several colonies constituted, not a mere mass of 
indi\dduals, without any organic arrangements to 
express their sovereign will, or cany it into effect. 

On the r^nnfTATj^ f.]iPy prmqfifnfpri nrgan^yprl _r>niTi, 
muni ti (^^ — ^iri th^ f^^]] poggfifla^nTi PTirl pnTigfnnf £xer- 

cise of the right of f^iiffrngf^, undftr their ?^1^tiir1 
go vemments._Had theji. constituted . a m e r e ma ss 
of individua ls, — without organization, and unaccus- 
tomed to the exercise j^XJJl- rig^^^' ^^ "^'■^^'ag^^ it 
would have been impossible to have jprevented 
these internal convulsions, which almost ev^F-attend 
the change of the seat of sovereignty ; — -and which 
so frequently, render the ohange rather -4^-<mrse 
than a blessing. But in their situatiofr,-«nd under 
its circumstances, the change jvas made without the 
least con vulsion^ or the slightes t disturbance. "The 
mere Iv^iIT of the sovereign communities, aided by 
the remaining fragments, — the popular branches of 
their several colonial governments, speedily ordained 
and established governments, each for itself; and 
thus passed, without anarchy, — without a shock, 
from their dependent condition under the colonial 
governments, to that of independence under those 
established by their own authority. 

Thus commenced the division betweeii the coal- 
Btitution-making and the law-making j!)owers p^he- 
tween the power which ordains and establishes the 
fundamental laws ; — which creates, organizes and in- 
vests government with its authority, and subjects it 
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to restrictions ; — and the power that passes acts to 
cany into execution, the powers thus delegated to 

^ governpjaHtrTThe one, emanating from the people, as 
mg a sovereign community^ — creates the govern- 
ment ; — the other, as a representative appointed to 

\ execute its powers, enacts laws to regulate and con- 
trol the conduct of the people, regarded as indivi- 
is division between the two powers, — 
thus necessarily incident to the separation from the 
parent country, — constitutes an element in our poli- 
tical system as essential to its formation, as the 
great and primary territorial division of independent 
and sovereign States. Between them, it was oijr 
good fortune never to have been left, for a moment, 
in doubt, as to where the sovereign authority was 
to be found ; or how, and by whom it should be ex- 
ercised: and, hence, the facility, the promptitude 
and safety, with which we passed from one state to 
the other, as far as internal ckuses were concerned. 
Our only diflSculty and danger lay in the effort to 
resistjih© immense power of the parent country. 

The governments of the several States were thus 
^htfi^y and regularly constituted. They, in the 
course of a few years, by entering into articles of 
confederation and perpetual union, established and 
made more perfect the union which had been infor- 
mally constituted, in consequence of the exigencies 
growing out of the contest with a powerful enemy. 
But experience soon proved that the confederacy 
was wholly inadequate to effect the objects for 
which it was formed. It was then, and not until 
then, that the causes which had their origin in our 
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embryo state, and which had, thus far, led to such 
happy results, fully developed themselves. Tlie fail- 
ure of the confederacy was so glaring, as to make it 
appear to all, that something must be done to meet 
the exigencies of the occasion : — ^and the great ques- 
tion which presented itself to all was ; — what should, 
or could be done ? 

To dissolve the Union was too abhorrent to be 
named. In addition to the causes which had con- 
nected them by such strong cords of affection while 
colonies, there were superadded others, still more 
powerful, — resulting from the common dangers to 
which. they had been exposed, and the common 
glory they had acquired, in passing successfully 
through the war of the revolution. Besides, all saw 
that the hope of reaping the rich rewards of their 
successful resistance to the encroachment of the pa- 
rent country, depended on preserving the Union. 

But, if_r1i minion wan out o f t hr qi i r i <irm, rrmn nli 
dation was not less repugnant to their feelings and 
opinions. ^HThe attachments of all to theirrespective 
States and institutions, were strong, and of long 
standing, — since they were identified with their re- 
spective colonies ; and, for the most part, had sur- 
vived the separation from the parent country. Nor 
were they unaware of the danger to their liberty 
and property, to be apprehended from a surrender 
of their sovereignty and existence, as separate and 
independent States, and a consolidation of the whole 
into one nation. They regarded disunion and con- 
solidation as equally dangerous; and were, there- 
fore, equally opposed to both. 

13 
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To change the form of government to an aristoc- 
racy or monarchy, was not to be thought o£ The 
deepest feelings of the coromon heart were in op- 
position to them, and in favor of popular govern- 
ment. 

These changes or alterations being out of the 
question, what other remained to be considered? 
Men of the greatest talents and experience were at 
a loss for an answer. To meet the exigencies of the 
occasion, a convention of the States was called. 
When it met, the only alternative, in the opinion of 
the larger portion of its most distinguished mem- 
bers, was, the establishment of a national govern- 
ment ; which was but another name, in reality, for 
consolidation. But where wisdom and experience 
proved incompetent to provide a remedy, the neces- 
sity of doing something, combined with the force of 
those causes, which had thus far shaped our des- 
tiny, carried us successfully through the perilous 
juncture. /In the hour of trial, we realized the pre- 
cious advantages we possessed in the two great and 
prime elements that distinguish our system of 
govemments,-4the division of the country, territo- 
rially, into independent and sovereign States,— and 
the ^Iv5t)8ion of the powei's of government into con- 
etmction and law-making powers. Of the materials 
which they jointly furnished, the convention was 
enabled to construct the present system, — the only 
alternative left, by which we could escape the dire 
consequences attendant on the others; and which 
has so long preserved peace among ourselves, and 
protected us against danger from abroad. Each 
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contributed essential aid towards the accomplish- 
ment of this great work. 

To the former, we owe the mode of constituting 
the convention ; — ^as well as that of voting, in the 
formation and adoption of the constitution, — and, 
finally, in the ratification of it by the States : and to 
them, jointly, are we exclusively indebted for that 
peculiar form which the constitution and govern- 
ment finally assumed. It is impossible to read the 
proceedings of the convention, without perceiving 
that, if the delegates had been appointed by the 
people at large, and in proportion to population, no- 
thing like the present constitution could have been 
adopted. It would have assumed the form best 
suited to the views and interests of the more popu- 
lous and wealthy portions ; and, for that purpose, 
been made paramount to the existing State govern- 
ments : in brief, a consolidated, national government 
would have been formed. But as the convention 
was composed __of_delegatcs from separate indepen- 
dent arid^overeign States, it involved the necessity 
of voting by States, in framing and adopting the 
constitution ; and, — what is of far more importance, 
*^-the necessity of submitting it to the States for 
their respective ratifications; so that each should 
be bound by its own act, and not by that of a mar 
jority of the States, nor of their united population. 
It was this necessity of obtaining the consent of a 
majority of the States in convention, as, also, in the 
intermediate process, — and, finally, the unanimous 
approval of all, in order to make it obligatory on 
all, which rendered it indispensable for the conven- 
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tion to consult the feelings and interests of all. 
Thds, united with the absolute necessity of doing 
something, in order to avert impending calamities 
of the most fearful character, impressed all with feel- 
ings of moderation, forbearance, mutual respect, con- 
cession, and compromise, as indispensable to secm^e 
the adoption of some measure of security. It was 
the prevalence of these impressions, that stamped 
their work with so much fairness, equity, and jus- 
tice, — as to receive, finally, the unanimous ratifica- 
tion of the States ; and which has caused it to con- 
tinue ever since, the object of the admiration and 
attachment of the reflecting and patriotic. 
/ But the moderation, forbearance, mutual respect, 

(concession, and compromise, superinduced by the 
causes referred to, could, of themselves, have effect- 
ed nothing, without the aid of the di\H[sion between 
the constitution andT;Eelaw-maTdng powers. Fee- 
bleness and a tendency to disorder are inherent in ^ 
confederacies ; and cannot be remedied, simply by 
the employment or modification of their powers. 
But as governments, according to our conceptions, 
cannot ordain and establish constitutions ; — and as 
those of the States had already gone as far as they 
rightfully could, in framing and adopting the arti- 
cles of confederation and perpetual union, it would 
have been impossible to have called the present 
constitution and government into being, without in- 
voking the high creating power, which ordained 
and established those of the several States. There 
was none other competent to the task. It was, 
therefore, invoked ; and formed a constitution and 
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government for the United States, as it had formed 
'and modelled those of the several States. The first 
step was, — the division of the powers of government ; 
— which was efiected, by leaving subject to the ex- 
clusive control of the several States in their sepa- 
rate and individual character, all powers which, it 
was beheved, they could advantageously exercise 
for themselves respectively, — without incurring the 
hazard of bringing them in conflict with each other ; 
— and by delegating, specifically, others to the Unit- 
ed States, in the manner explained. ^^fT^is thi s dw^ \ 
vision of the powers of the government inlo such 
as are delegated, specifically, to the common and 
joint government of all the States, — ^to be exercised ' I 
for the benefit and safety of each and all ; — and the 
reservation of all others to the States respectively, 
— ^to be exercised through the separate government 
of each, which makes oxxv^a^aystem of_gQveriimerUs^ 
as has been stated* . 

" It is obvious, from this sketch, brief as it is, — 
taken in connection with what has been previously 
established, — that the two governments, General and * 
State, stand to each other, in the fii-st place, in the 
rehrtion of parts to the whple ; not, indeed, in refer- 
ence to their organization or functions, — for in this 
respect both are perfect, — h\^i in referencejto their 
powers. ^A& they divide between them the delegated 
powers appertaining to government, — and as, of 
course, each is divested of what the other possesses, 
— ^it necessarily requires the two united to consti- 
tute one entire government. That they are both 
paramount and supreme within the sphere of their 
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respective powers ; — ^that they stand, within these 
limits, as equals, — and sustain the relation of co-or- 
dinate governments, has akeady been fully estab- 
lished. As /co-ordinates, they sustain to each other 
the same rejLauou wmcn subsists between the diflfer- 
ent departments of the government — ^the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial, — and for the same 
reason. These are co-ordinates; because each, in 
the sphere of its powers, is equal to, and indepen- 
dent of the others ; and because the three united 
make the government. The only difference is that, 
in the illustration, each department, by itself, is not 
a government, — ^since it takes the whole in connec- 
tion to form one ; while the governments of the 
several States respectively, and that of the United 
States, although perfect governments in themselves, 
and in their respective spheres, require to be united 
in order to constitute one entire government. They, 
in this respect, stand as principal and supplemen- 
tal; — ^while the co-departments of each stand in 
the relation of parts to the whole. The opposite 
theory, which would make the constitution and gov- 
ernment of the United States the government of 
the whole, — and the government of each, because 
the government of the whole, — and not that of aU^ 
because of each^ — besides the objection already 
stated, would involve the absurdity of each State 
having only half a constitution, and half a govern- 
ment ; and this, too, while possessed of the supreme 
sovereign power. Taking all the parts together, 
the people of thirty independent and sovereign 
States, confederated by a solemn constitutional com- 
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pact into one great federal community, witH a sys- 
tem of government, in all of which, powers are 
separated into the great primary di\dsion3 of the 
c«Wt9foVirfi<>Wrmaking and the ^t^;-making powers';^ 
those of the latter class being divided between the 
common and joint government of all the States, and 
the separate and local governments of each State 
respectively ; — ^and, finally, the powers of both dis- 
tributed among three separate and independent de- 
partments, legislative, executive, and judicial ; — pre- 
sents, in the whole, a political system as remarkable 
for its grandeur as it is for its novelty and refine- 
ment of organization. — For the structure of such a 
system — so wise, just, and beneficent, — we are far 
more indebted to a superintending Providence, that 
so disposed events as to lead, as if by an invisible 
hand, to its formation, than to those who erected it. 
Intelligent, experienced, and patriotic as they were, 
they were but builders under its superintending 
direction. 

Having shown in what relation the government 
of the United States and those of the separate States 
stand to each other, I shall next proceed to trace 
the line which divides theii- respective powers ; or, 
to express it in constitutional language, — which dis- 
tinguishes between the powers delegated to the 
United States, and those reserved to the States re- 
spectively, — ^with the restrictions imposed on each. 
Li doing this, I propose to group the former under 
general heads*, accompanied by such remarks as may 
be deemed necessary, in reference to the object in 
view. 
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In deciding what powers ought, and what ought 
not to be granted, the leading principle undoubted- 
ly was, to delegate those only which could be more 
safely, or effectually, or beneficially exercised for 
the common good of all the States, by the joint or 
^ ^^general government of all, than by the separate gov- 
' emment of each State ; leaving all others to the 
several States respectively. The object was, n ot to 
s upersed e the separate governments of the States,- 
hr^th establish anoint supplemental government; 
in order to do thai, whiclieithei^ could not De done 
at all, or as safely and well done by them, as by a 
joint government of all. This leading principle 
v/€mbraced two £;rgflit. diyj.si^^^ ^f pow^^j which may 
be said to comprehend all, or nearly all the dele- 
gated powers; either directly^ or as a means to 
carry them into execution, fongj'of them embraces 
all the powers appertaining to the relations of the 
States with the rest of the world, called their 
forekjujL^Uii^as ; and tl^ c)tli^r, of an intjprnal clmr- 
acter, embraces such as appertain to X^ e itei*ro^Hfe- 
lations of the States with each other. It is clear 
that both come within the leading principle; as 
each is of a description which the States, in their 
separate character, are either incompetent to exer- 
cise at all, or if competent, to exercise consist- 
ently with their mutual peace, safety, and pros- 
perity. Indeed, so strong and universal has this 
opinion been, in reference to the powers appertain- 
ing to their foreign relations, that, from the Declara- 
tion of Independence to the present time, in all the 
changes through which they have passed, the Union 
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has had exclusive charge of this great division of 
powers. *^To the rest of the world, the States com- 
posing this Union are now, and ever* have been 
known in no other than their united, confederated 
character. Abroad, — to the rest of the world, — 
they are but one. ^t is only at home, in their in- 
terior relations, that they are many ^ and it is to 
this twofold aspect that their motto, " JE plurihia 
ununi^'^ appropriately and emphatically applies. So 
imperious was the necessity of union, and a com- 
mon government to take charge of then* foreign 
relations, that it may be safely aflSrmed, not only 
that it led to their formation, but that, without it, 
the States never would have been united. The 
same necessity still continues to be one of the 
strongest bonds of their union. But, strong as 
was, and still is, the inducement to union, in order 
to preserve their mutual peace and safety witJiin^ it 
was not, of itself, suflSciently strong to unite the parts 
composing this vast federal fabric ; nor, probably, is 
it, of itself, sufficiently strong to hold them together. 
This great division of authority appertains to the 
treaty-making power; and is vested in the Presi- 
dent and Senate. The power of negotiating treaties 
belongs exclusively to the former ; but he cannot 
make them without the advice and consent of the 
latter. When made, they are declared to be the 
supreme law of the land. The reason for vesting 
this branch of the law-making power exclusively in 
the President and Senate, to the exclusion of the 
House of Representatives, is to be traced to the ne- 
cessity of secrecy in conducting negotiations and 
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making treaties ; — as they often involve considerar 
tions calculated to liave great weight, — ^but which 
cannot be disclosed without hazarding their success. 
Hence the objection to so numerous a body as the 
House of Representatives participating in the exer- 
cise of the power. But to guard against the dan- 
gers which might result from confiding the power 
to so small a body, the advice and consent of two 
thirds of the Senators present was required. 

There is a very striking difference between the 
manner in which the treaty-making and the law-mak- 
ing power, in its strict sense, are delegated, which 
deserves notice. The former is vested in the Presi- 
dent and Senate by a few general words, without 
enumerating or specifying, particularly, the power 
delegated. The constitution simply provides that, 
" he shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties ; provided 
two thirds of the Senators present concur ;" — while 
the legislative powers vested in Congress, are, one 
by one, carefully enumerated and specified. The 
reason is to Ije found in the fact, that the treaty- 
j / maM^g-power is vested, exclumveVy^ in the govern- 
HHfiSnt of the United States ; and, therefore, nothing 
more was necessary in delegating it, than to speci- 
fy, as is done, the portion or department of the gov- 
ernment in which it is vested. It was, then, not 
only unnecessary, but it would have been absurd to 
enumerate, specially, the powers embraced in the 
grant. Very different is the case in regard to. legis- 
lative powers. They are divided between the Fed- 
eral government and the State governments ; which 
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made it absolutely necessary, in order to draw the 
line between the delegated and reserved powers, 
that the one or the other should be carefully enu- 
merated and specified ; and, as the former was intend- 
ed to be but supplemental to the latter, — and to 
embrace the comparatively few powers which could 
not be either exercised at all, — or, if at all, could 
not be so well and safely exercised by the sep- 
arate governments of the several States, — it was 
proper that the former, and not the latter, should 
be enumerated and specified. But, although the 
treaty-making power is exclusively vested, and with- 
out enumeration or specification, in the government 
of the United States, it is nevertheless subject to 
several important limitations. 

It is, in the first place, sf.nVf.ly liTnifftfl to ques- 
tions inter alios / that is, to questions between us 
and foreign powers which require negotiation to 
adjust them. All such clearly appertain to it. But 
to extend the power beyond these, be the pretext 
what it may, would be to»extend it beyond its allot- 
ted sphere ; and, thus, a palpable violation of the 
constitution. It is, in the next place, limited by aU 
the provisions of the constitution which inhibit cer- 
tain acts from being done by the government, or 
any of its departments ; — of which description there 
are many. It is also limited by such provisions of the 
constitution as direct certain acts to be done in a par- 
ticular way, and which prohibit the contrary ; of 
which a striking example is to be found in that which 
declares that, " no money shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations to be 
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made by law.'' This not only imposes an important 
restriction on the power, but gives to Congress, as 
the law-making power, and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a portion of Congress, the right to 
withhold appropriations ; and, thereby, an import- 
ant control over the treaty-making power, whenev- 
er money is required to carry a treaty into effect ; — 
which is usually the case, especially in reference to 
those of much importance. There still remains an- 
other, and more important limitation ; but of a more 
general and indefinite character. It can enter into 
no stipulation calculated to change the character of 
the government ; or to do that which can only be 
done by the constitution-making power ; or which 
is inconsistent with the nature and structure of the 
government, — or the objects for which it was formed. 
Among whicJvit'seems to be settled, that it cannot 
*-^bhangfr<ft^ alter the boundary of a State, — or cede 
any portion of its territory without its consent. 
Within these limits, all questions which may arise 
between us and other powers, be the subject matter 
what it may, fall within the limits of the treaty- 
making power, and may be adjusted by it. 

"greater part of the powers delegated to 
J, relate, directly or indirectly, to one or the 
of these two great divisions ; that is, to those 
pertaining to the foreign relations of the States, 
or their^-fiit^or relations with each other. The 
former embraces the power to declare war ; grant 
letters of marque and reprisals ; make rules concern- 
ing captures on land and water ; to raise and sup- 
port armies ; to provide and maintain a navy ; to 
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make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces ; to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and the Indian tribes ; and to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over all places pur- 
chased, with the consent of the States, for forts, 
magazines, dockyards, &c. 

There are only two which apply directly to th e 
exterior rela tions of the States with each other ; th e 
power to reg ulate commerce b etwe en t hem, — and 
to establi sh post-offices an d post-roadg^'-But there 
are two others intimately connected with these re- 
lations ; — the one, to establish uniform rules of na- 
turalization, and unifoim laws on the subject of 
bankruptcies, throughout the United States ; — and 
the other, to secure, for a limited time, to authors 
and inventors, the exclusive right to theii' respec- 
tive writings and discoveries.-- ' 

In ad dition, there is acjasj jwhiQiL-lfiLites to 
botL^ They consist of " the power to coin money, 
regiHate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, and 
to fix the standard of weights and measures, — to 
provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States : to 
pro\'ide for calling forth the militia, to suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions; to provide for 
organizing, arming and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such parts of them as may be employ- 
ed in the service of the United States : reserviner to 
the States, respectively, the appointment of the offi- 
cers, and the authority of training the militia ac- 
cording to the discipline prescribed by Congress." 
The two first relate to the power of regulating com- 
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mejrcp; and the others, principally, to th enar 
^power. Indeed, far the greater part of the powers 
vested in Oonsress^Tdate t6"them." 



y/ "These embrace all the powers expressly delegated 
/to Congress ;— except, " the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States ; — to establish tribunals in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court ; to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union ; 
to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over such district, 
— not exceeding ten miles square^ as may, by c^ion 
of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the seat of government of the United 
States ; and to make all laws necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested in the government of 
the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof" It is apparent, that all these powers re- 
late to the other powers, and are intended to aid in 
carrying them into execution ; and as the others are 
embraced in the two great divisions of powers, of 
which the one relates to their foreign relations, and 
the other to their exterior relations with each other, 
it may be clearly inferred that the regulation of 
these relations constituted the great, if not the ex- 
clusive objects for which the government was or- 
dained and established. 

If additional proof be required to sustain this 
inference, it may be found in the prohibitory and 
miscellaneous provisions of the constitution. A 
large portion of them are intended, directly, to reg- 
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ulate the exterior relations of the States with each 
other, which would have required treaty stipulations 
between them, had they been separate communities, 
instead of being united in a federal union. They 
are, indeed, treaty stipulations of the most solemn 
character, inserted in the compact of union. And 
here it is proper to remark, that there is a material 
difference between the modes in which these two 
great divisions of power are regulated. The powers 
embraced by, or appertaining to foreign relations, 
are left to be regulated by the treaty-making power, 
or by Congress ; and, if by the latter, are ^enumerat- 
ed and specifically delegated. They emferage a large 
portion of its powers. But those relating to the 
exterior relations of the States among themselves, 
with few exceptions, are regulated by provisions in- 
serted in the constitution itself. To this extent, it 
is, in fact, a treaty, — ^under the form of a coijstrtu- 
tional compact, — of the highest and most sacred 
character. It provides that no tax or duty shall be 
laid on articles exported from any State ; that no 
preference shall be given, by any regulation of com- 
merce or of revenue, to the ports of one State over 
those of another ; nor shall any vessel bound to, or 
from one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties in another ; that no State shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of 
credit ; make any thing but gold or silver a tender 
in payment of debts, or pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts : — that no State shall, with- 
out the consent of Congress, lay any import or ex- 
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port duties, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for the execution of its inspection laws ; and that 
the net proceeds of all duties and imposts, laid by 
any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use 
of the treasury of the United States ; and all such 
laws shall be subject to the revision and control of 
Congress; no State shall, without the consent of 
Congress, lay any duty on tonnage ; keep troops, or 
ships of war, in time of peace ; enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State or with a 
foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually in- 
vaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit 
of delay ; that full faith and credit shall be given, 
in each State, to the j^ublic acts, records, and ju3i- 
cial proceedings of any other State ; that the citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the several 
States ; that a person charged in any State, with trea- 
son, felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime ; that no person 
held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation thereof, be discharged from 
such service or labor; but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such labor may be due ; 
that the United States shall guarantee to each State 
in this Union a republican form of government, and 
shaU protect each of them against invasion, — and, 
on application of the legislature, or of the execu- 
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tive, when the legislature cannot be convened, 
against domestic violence. 

The otAmr prohibitory provisiona, and those of a 
miaeellaneons character, contained in the constita- 
tion as ratified; provide against Congress prohibiting 
the emigration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States may choose to admit, prior to the year 
1808 ; against the suspension of the writ of Habeas 
(kn-pu^ ; against passing bills of attainder, and ex post 
facto laws ; against laying a capitation or other 
direct tax, unless in proportion to popolation, to 
be ascertained by the census ; against drawing mo- 
ney out of the treasury, except in consequence of ap- 
propriations made by law ; against granting titles of 
nobility ; against persona holding office under the 
United States, accepting any present or emo- 
lument, office or title, from any foreign power, 
without the consent of Congress ; for de6ning and 
punishing treason against the United StatQ34,^u: 
the admission of new States into the Union ; for dis-~ 
posing of, and making rules and regulations respect-, 
ing the territory and other property of the Ui^rf'^ 
States ; for the amendment of the constitution ; for 
the validity of existing debts and engagementa 
against the United States under the constitution ; 
for the supremacy of the constitution, and the laws 
of the United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made under the authority of the United States ; 
that the Judges in every State shall be bound there- 
by, any thing in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding; and that 
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members of Congress and of the State legisla- 
tures, and the executive and judicial officers of 
the United States, and of the several States, shall be 
bonnd by oath, or affirmation, to support the con- 
stitution ; but that no religious test shall be requir- 
ed to hold office under the United States. 

Twelve amendments, or, as they are commonly 
called, amended articles, have been added since its 
adoption. They provide against passing laws re- 
specting the establishment of religion, or abridging 
its free exercise ; for the freedom of speech and of 
the press ; for the right of petition ; for the right of 
the people to bear arms; and against quartering 
soldiers in any house against the consent of the 
owner; against unreasonable searches, or seizures 
of persons, papers, and effects ; against issuing war- 
rants, but on oath or affirmation ; against holding 
persons to answer for a capital, or other infamous 
crime, except on presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury ; for a public and speedy trial in all 
criminal prosecutions, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district where the offence is charged to 
have been committed ; for the right of jury trial in 
controversies exceeding twenty dollars ; against ex- 
cessive bail and fines, and against cruel and unusual 
punishments; against so construing the constitu- 
tion as that the enumeration of certain powers 
should be made to disparage or deny those not enu- 
merated ; against extending the judicial power of 
the United States to any suit, in law or equity, 
against one of the United States, by citizens of ano- 
ther State, or citizens or subjects of a foreign state ; 
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aad for the amendment of the constitntion in refer- 
iBnce to the election of the President and Vice-Pre- 
aidenl In luldition, the amended article, already 
cited, provides that the powers not del^ated to the 
United States, nor prohibited to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively or to the people. 

It will be manifest, on a review of all t he provi- 
sions, induc toi^ those embraced by the amendmenta^ 
that none of them have anv direct re lation to the 
inrmedi ^ objects for which the nnion was formed ; 
aiid'tEat, with few exceptions, they are intended to f 
[^"Tinnl tij^mn j; imp^^ r^^^tnifti^afl f>f thn finnpti- 
tttti oii, or the abnse of the delegat ed po ^era by th e 
government, — or, to protectj^&,govftmment itself ; 
in^lre exercise of ifc properfooctipns. 
' — In delegating poWefTo^e other two depart- 
ments, the same general principle prevails. In- 
deed in their very nature Ly fre Lricted, in a 
greai measure, to the execution, each in ite appro- 
Jriate sphere, of the acte, and, of course, the ^w- 
ers vested in the legislative department ; and, in 
this respect, their powers are consequently limited 
to the two great divisions which appertain to this 
department. But where either of them have other 
vested powers, beyond what is necessary for this 
purpose, it will be found, when I come to enumer- 
ate them, that, if they have any reference at all to 
the division of power between the general govern- 
ment and those of the several States, they directly 
relate to those appertaining to one or the other of 
these divisions. 

The executive powers are vested in the Presi- 
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dent. They embrace the powers belonging to him, 
as commander in chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, and the militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual service of the 
United States ; — ^the right of requiring the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officers in each of the 
executive departments, upon any subject relating 
to the duties of their respective offices ; of grant- 
ing reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States, — except in cases of impeachment; 
of making treaties, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, — provided two thirds of the 
Senators present concur; of nominating and, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
pointing ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
other officers of the United States, whose appoint- 
ments have not been otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by law, — reserving to 
Congress the right to invest, by law, the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers as they may think 
proper, — in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments; of receiving 
ambassadors and other public ministers; of con- 
vening, on extraordinary occasions, both houses of 
Congress, or either of them ; and, in case of disa- 
gieement between them, with respect to the time 
of adjournment, of adjourning them to such time 
as he may think proper ; of commissioning all the 
officers of the United States. In addition, it ia 
made his duty to give to Congress information of 
the state of the Union ; and to recommend to their 
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consideration, snch measures a9 he may deem neces- 
sary and expedient ; to take care that the laws are 
faithfully executed ; and, finally, he is vested with 
the power of approving or disapproving biUs pass- 
ed by Congress, before they become laws, — ^which 
is called his veto. By far the greater part of these 
powers a nd duties -app erlalu Lo him aa jghiefof the 
e^xectrtive^de^artment. The principal exception 
is^ the treaty-mak ing. jpower : which appertains 
fcIusivelyjtQ the foreign relations of the States, — 
^j^jjj^^Ti«ififln^^^ly, ^> (^myivaot^A in that division of 
the delegated powers; as does, also, the appoint- 
meiFof ambassadors, other ministere and consuls, 
an*1*e reception of the two fomer. ^e other 
exce^itioiis are merely organic, without reference to 
-afiyone dass or division of powers between the 
two coK>rdinate governments. 

The judicial power of the United States 
vested in the Supreme Court, and such inferior 
courts as Congress may, from time to time, 
and establish. The judges hold their o^cSes dur- 
ing good behavior ; and have a fixed salary which 
can neither be increased nor diminished during 
their continuance in office. Their power extends 
to all cases in law or equity, arising under the con- 
stitution, the laws of the United States, and trea- 
ties made, or which shall be made under their 
authority ; to all cases affecting ambassador, other 
public ministers and consuls ; to all cases of admi- 
ralty and marine jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party ; to those 
between two or more States ; between citizens of 
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different States ; between citizens of the same State, 
claiming lands under grants of different States ; and 
between a State and the citizens thereof, and foreign 
stat^Sf'^Tfttizens or subjects. The fact that, in all 

where the judicial power is extended beyond 
what may be regarded its appropriate sphere, it 
contemplates matters connected directly with the 
foreign or external relations of the States, rather 
than those connected with their exterior relations 
\ \ with each other, — strikingly illustrates the posi- 
tion, — ^that the powers appertaining to the one or 
the other of these relations, and those necessary to 

them into execution, embrace almost all that 
hav^-begn^delegated to the United States. Indeed, 
on a review of the whole, it may be safely asserted, 
not only that they embrace almost all of the pow- 
ers delegated, but that all of the general and mis- 
cellaneous provisions (excluding those, of course, 
belonging to the organism of government, whether 
they prohibit certain acts, or impose certain duties, 
— ^as well as those intended to protect the govern- 
ment, and guard against its abuse of power,) apper- 
tain, with few exceptions, to the one or the other 
of these divisions. For, if the principle which gov- 
erned in the original division or distribution of 
powers between the two co-ordinate governments, 
be that already stated; that is, to delegate such 
powers only as could not be exercised at all, br as 
well, or safely exercised by the governments of the 
States acting separately, and to reserve the resi- 
due, — it would be difficult to conceive what others 
could be embraced in them ; since there are none 
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delegated to either, which do not appertain to the 
States in their relations with each other, or in their 
relations with the rest of the world. As to all 
other purposes, the separate govermnents of the 
several States were far more competent and safe, 
than the general government of all the States* 
Their knowledge of the local interests and domestic 
institutions of these respectively, must be much 
more accurate, and the responsibility of each to 
their r^pective people much more perfect this is 
so obvious, as to render it incredible, that they 
would have admitted the interference of a general 
government in their interior and local concerns, 
farther than was absolutely necessary to the regula- 
tion of their exterior relations with each other and 
the rest of the world; — or that a general govern^ 
ment should have been adopted for any other^^x^ 
pose. To this extent, it was manifestly necessary ; — 
but beyond this, it was not only not necessary, but 
clearly calculated to jeopard, in part, the ends for 
which the constitution was adopted ; — " to establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, and secure the 
blessings of liberty." 

Having, now, enumerated the delegated powers, 
and laid down the piinciple wEch guided in draw- 
ing the line between them and the reserved powers, 
the "next question which oflFers itself for considera- 
tion's ; what provisions does the constitution of the 
United "States, or" the' sj^tem itself, furnish, to pre- 
serve 'fliis, and its other divisions of power ? and 
whether they are sufficient for the purpose ? 

The great, original, and primary division, as has 
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been stated, is thatie/ distinct, independent, and 
sovereign States. It is the basis of the whole sys- 
tem. The next in order is, tfie^di^ion into the 
,1 constitution-making and the lawmaking powers- 
.'''^''^"^jl^ next separates the delegated and the reserved 
y^powers, by vesting the onf in the government of 
the United States, and the other in the separate 
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I governments of the respective States, as co-ordinate 
/fTifovernments ; and the last, distributes the powers 

.^ Vlibf government between the several departments of 
each. These divisions constitute the elements of 
which the organisgn oOhfi-Jghale -^system is formed, 
on theirl^StWdepead ite-dnration and sue 
cess, and the mighty interests involved in both^ I 
propose to take the divisions in the reverse order 
to that stated^ by be^ning with the last, and end- 
ing with the first. 

The question, then, is, — what provision has the 
constitution of the United States made to preserve 

.r--*"^tre division of powers among the several depart- 
ments of the government ? And this involves an- 
other ; whether the departments are so constituted, 
that each has, within itself, the power of self-protec- 
tion ; the power, by which, it may prevent the 
others from encroaching on, and absorbing the por- 
tion vested in it, by the constitution? Without 
such power, the strongest would, in the end, inevi- 
tably absorb and concentrate the powers of the 
others in itself, as has been fully shown in the pre- 
liminary discourse ; — ^where, also, it is shown that 
there is but one mode in which this can be pre- 
vented ; and that is, by investing each divisiofl of 
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power, or the representative and organ of eac h,witl] 

a vefa >. or flomftthiiifl: tftTitamonTit. in .aomfl 9m 
fi^rm rFr ^ft^^fTiAr To answer, then, the qnestion 

proposed, it is necessary to ascertain what provisions 
the constitution, .or the system itselJ^ has made for 
the exercise of this im{)6rtant power. I shall b^in 
with the legislative dep artme nt, which, in all popular 
govemmenTs, must be ih e most prominen t^ and, at 
least in theory, t he stronge st. 

Its powers are vested in Congress. To it, all the 
fimctionaries of the other two departments are re- 
sponsible, through the impeaching power ; whDe its 
members are responsible only to the people of their 
respective States ; — ^those of the Senate to them in 
their corporate character as States ; and those of the 
House of Representatives, in their individual cha- 
racter as citizens of the several States. To guard 
its members more effectually against the control of 
the other two departments, they are privileged 
from arrest in all cases, except for treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace,— during their attendance 
on the session of their respective houses, — and in 
going to and returning from the same ; and from 
being questioned, in any other place, for any speech 
or debate in either house. It possesses besides, by 
an express provision of the constitution, all the dis- 
cretionary powers vested in the government, whether 
the same appertain to the legislative, executive, or 
judicial departments. It is to be found in the 1st 
art., 8th sec, 18th clause; which declares that Con- 
gress shall have power " to make all laws necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
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powers,'' (those vested in Congress,) " and all other 
powers vested, by the constitution, in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or 
officeiMiiereot" This clause is explicit. It includes 

V ajt that are usually called " implied powers ;" that 
fe, — ^powers to carry into effect those expressly dele- 
Ijated; and vests them expressly in Congress, so 
clis&rl^jji^Jo exclude the possibility of doubt. Nei- 
thejytfie judicial department, nor any officer of the 
^eminent caa exercise any power not expressly, 
/ and by name, vested in them, either by the consti- 

^ \ tution, or by an act of Congress : nor can they exer- 
"lase any implied power, in carrying them into exe- 
cution, without the express sanction of law. The 
effect of this is, to place the powers vested in the 
legislative department, beyond the reach of the un- 
dermining process of insidious construction, on the 
part of any of the other ''departments, or of any of 
the officers of government. With all these provi- 
sions, backed by its widely extended and appro- 
priate powers, — ^its security, resulting from freedom 
of speech in debate, — and its close connection and 
immediate intercourse with its constituents, the le- 
gislative department is possessed of ample means to 
protect itself against the encroachment on, and ab- 
sorption of its powers, by the other two depart- 
ments. It remains to be seen, whether these, in 
their turn, have adequate means of protecting them- 
selves, respectively, against the encroachments of 
, each other ; — as well as of the legislative depart- 
ment. I shall begin with the executive. 
"^^ — It5T)ower8 are vested in the President. To pro- 
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tect them, ihe constitation, in tiie fiiBt plaee, makes 
him independent of Congress, by providing, that 
he ^^ shall, at stated times, receive for his services, a 
compensation, which shall be neither increased nor 
diminished during the period for which he shall 
have been elected ; and that he shall not receive, 
within that period, any other emolument from the 
United States, or any one of them,"* 

He is, in the next place, vested with the power 
to veto, not only all acts of Congress, — ^but it is also 
expressly provided that, " every order, resolution, 
or vote, to which the concurrence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives may be necessary, (except 
on a qnertion of adjournment,) shall be presented 
to the President of the United States ; and, before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by 
lixn; or being disapproved bVhhn,d^Srepa»i 
by two thirds of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, according to the rules and limitations 
prescribed in the case of a bill^'f 

He is vested, in the next place, with the power 
of nominating and appointing, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, all the officers of the govern- 
ment whose appointments are not otherwise pro- 
vided for by the constitution ; except such inferior 
officers as may be authorized, by Congress, to be 
appointed by the President alone, or by the courts 
of law, or heads of departments. I do not add the 
power of removing officers, the tenure of whose of- 

* 2d Art. let Seo. 6th clause of the Constitution, 
t 1st Art. 7th Seo. 7th clause of the Constitution. 
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fice is not fixed by the constitution, which has grown 
into practice ; because it is not a power vested in 
the President by the constitution, but belongs to 
the class of implied powers ; and as such, can only 
be rightfully exercised and carried into effect by 
the authority of Congress. 

He has, in the next place, the exclusive control 
of the administration of the government, with the 
vast patronage and influence appertaining to the 
distribution of its honors and emoluments ; a pat- 
ronage so great as to make the election of the Pres- 
ident the rallying point of the two great parties 
that divide the country ; and the successfiil candi- 
date, the leader of the dominant party in power, 
for the time. 

He is, besides, commander in chief of the army 
and navy ; and of the militia, when called into the 
service of the United States. These, combined with 
his extensive powers, make his veto (which requires 
the concurrence of two thirds of both houses to 
overrule it) almost as absolute as it would be with- 
out any qualification, — during the term for which 
he is elected. ^ JHacidiDle cambined, veats-the-^jec- 
utive with ^.mple means to prote ct its powg rsfroni 
being encroached on, or absorbed by the othpT 
p^artments. 

Nor are those of the judiciary less anq)le, for 
the same purpose, against the two other depart- 
Inents.. , Its powers are Yi^ftea m the courts of the 
United States. To secure the independence of the 
judges, they are appointed to hold their offices dur- 
ing good behavior; and to receive for their ser- 
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vices, a com|)ensation wMch cannot be diminished 
doring their continuance in office. Besides these 
means for securing their independence, they have, 
virtoally, a negative on the acts of the other depart- 
ments, — ^resulting from the nature of our system o: 
government, jjis requires particular explanation. 
According to ftH^iisfiiutions are of paramounrau^ 
thority to laws or acts of the government, or of any 
of its departments ; so that, when the latter come 
in conflict with the former, they are null and void, 
and of no binding effect whatever. From this fact 
it residts, that, when a case comes before the courts 
of the United States, in which a question of conflict 
between the acts of Congress or any department 
may arise, the judges are bound, from the necessity 
of the case, to determine whether, in fact, there is 
any conflict or not ; and if, in their opinion, there 
be such conflict, to decide in favor of the constitu- 
tion ; and thereby, virtually, to annul or veto the 
act, as far as it relates to the department or govern- 
ment, and the parties to the suit or controversy. 
This, with the provisions to secure their independ- 
ence, gives, not only means of self-protection, but a 
weight and dignity to the judicial department never 
before possessed by the judges in any other govern- 
ment of which we have any certain knowledge. 
,'/;But, however ample may be the means possess- 
ed by the several departments to protect themselves 
against the encroachments of each other, regarded 
as independent and irresponsible bodies, it by no 
means follows, that the equilibrium of power, estab- 
lished between them by the constitution, will, neces- 
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sarily, remaia undisturbgi;.:^or theyjare, in fact, 
T\psif^^^<^^^ nnr ^rfti^poiifliH^ . bodies. They 

are all representatives of the several States, either 
in their organized character of governments, or of 
their people, estimated in federal numbers ; and are 
der the control of their joint majority, — ^blended, 
^)>^ever, in unequal proportions, in the several de- 
mits, la ordfiEy-ihen, to -Reserve- th^-«quili- 
um pfetween the departments, it is indispensable 
f ^ /to preserve that between the two majorities_which 
ho^re the power to control them, and, to-which- they 
e all reSponsibTe, directly^or iiK^rectly. For it is 
manifest that if this equilibrium, established by the 
constitution, be so disturbed, as to give the ascend- 
ency to either, it must disturb, or would be calcu- 
lated to disturb, in turn, the equilibrium between 
the depaiiiments themselves; inasmuch as the 
weight of the majority which might gain it, would 
be thrown in favor of the one or the other, as the 
means of increasing its influence over the govern- 
ment. In order, then, to determine whether the 
equilibrium between the departments is liable to be 
disturbed, it is necessary to ascertain what provi- 
sions the constitution has made to preserve it be- 
tween the two majorities, in reference to the sever- 
al departments ; and to determine whether they are 
sufficient for the purpose intended. I shall, again, 
commence with the legislative. 

In this department the two majorities or ele- 
ments, of which the government is composed, act 
separately. Each has its own organ ; one the Senate, 
and the other the House of Representatives: and 
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each has, through its respective organ, a negative 
on the other, in all acts of legislation, which require 
their joint action. This gives to each complete and 
perfect means to guard against the encroachments 
of the other. The same is the case in the judiciary. 
There, the judges, in whom the powers of the de- 
partment are vested, are nominated by the Presi- 
dent, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appointed by him ; which gives each ele- 
ment also a negative on the other ; and, of course, 
like means of preserving the equilibrium establish- 
ed by the constitution between them. But the case 
is different in reference to the executive depart- 
ment. 

The two elements in this department are blend- 
ed into one, when the choice of a President is made 
by the electoral college ; — which, as has been stated, 
gives a great preponderance to the element repre- 
senting the federal population of the several States, 
over that which represents them in their organized 
character as governments. To compensate this, a 
still greater preponderance is given to the latter, in 
the eventual choice by the House of Representa- 
tives. But they have, in neither case, a veto upon 
the acts of each other ; nor any equivalent means to 
prevent encroachments, in choosing the individual 
to be vested, for the time, with the powers of the de- 
partment ; and, hence, no means of preserving the 
equilibrium, as established between them by the 
constitution. The result hasybeen,— yas it ever must 
bg^-kr such cases, — the ascend^cy /of the stronger 
element over the weaker. T^^^cipient measure 
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to effect this was adopted at an early period. The 
first step was, to diminish the nnmber of candidates, 
from which the selection shonld be made, from the 
five, to the three highest on the list ; and, — ^in order 
to lessen the chances of a failure to choose by the elec- 
toral college, — ^to provide that the electors, instead 
of voting for two, without discriminating the offices, 
should designate which was for the President, and 

le Vice-President. This was effected in 
iar way, by an amendment of the constitu- 
Since then, the constitution, as amended, has 
been, in practice^ ^.upej^ided, by j^lmt is r.a,11ed71^ 
usage of parties ^'^thatj^^hj each selecting, infor- 
mally, persons to meet at some cen tral pointy jt o no- 
minate candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Pre- 
sidency, — ^with the avowed object of preventing the 
election from going into the House of Representa- 
tives; and, of course, by superseding the eventual 
choice on the part of this body, to abolish, in effect, 
one of the two elements of which the government 
is constituted, so far, at least, as the executive-4e- 
^partm^nt is concerned. As it now stands, the com- 
and refined machinery provided by the consti- 
tution for the election of the President and Vice- 
President, is virtually superseded. The nomination 
^- of the successful party, by irresponsible individuals 
makes, in reality, the choice. It is in this way that 
the provisions of the constitution, which intended 
to give equal weight to the two elements in the ex- 
ecutive department of the government, have been 
defeated ; and an overwhelming preponderance giv- 
en to that which is represented in the House of 
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t Representatives, over that which is represented in 
the Senate. 

But the _decided prepoTi^ ^T'n.TiPA nf this element 
in the executive de pai'tment, can not fail greatly to 
disturETfhe equilibrium between it and the other 
two departments, as established by the constitution. 
It caniionSut throw l:he weight of the more popu- 
lous States and sections on .the side of that depailr 
ment, over which their control is the most decinive; 
and place the Presideiit^iii_j\dicua-ita_4)Qwers are 
vested foFlthe time, more completely under their 
control. This, in turn, must place the. hpPPi's .and 
emolument nsr the government, alao^ more under 
their control ;^nd, of course, give a -e€>FFesponding 
influence over all who aspire to participate in them; 
andTespecially overThe members, for the time, of 
the Jegisiatire' department. Even those, composing 
the judiciary, for the time, will not be unaffected 
by an influence so great and pervading. 

I come now to examine, what means the consti- v 
,^tf*^^'^tion of the United States, or the system itself 
provides, for preserving the division between the de- 
legated andfeservedrpowers."" The former are vesTr 
ed m the government of the United States ; and the 
latter, where they have not been reserved to the 
people of the several States respectively, are vested 
in their respective State governments. The two, as 
has been established, stand in the relation of co- 
ordinate governments ; that is, the government of 
the United States is, in each State, the co-ordinate 
of its separate government ; and taken together, the 
two make the entire government of each, and of all 
• 15 
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,; the States. On the preservation of this pefioli^ 

^ and important division of power;d;peadthe>^ 

vation of -all the others^ and the eqtrilibrium of the 

entire system. It cannot be disturbed, without, at 

the same time, disturbing the wTihIp^ with all jte 

CL The only means which the constitution of the 

United States contaJBg, or provides for its preserva- 
tion, consists, in thjS^ first place, in the jiimmeraticaL 
and specification of the powers delegated^jtojihe 
Uilited States, andPthe express reservation to- the 
States of all powers not delegated ; in thel^e^un 
imposing such limitations on both governments, 
and on the States themselves, in their separate 
character, as were thought best calculated to pre- 
vent the abuse of power, or the disturbance of the 
equilibrium between the two co-ordinate govern- 
ments ; and, finally, in prescribing that the mem- 
bers of Congress, and of the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, and all executive and judicial officers 
of the United States, and of the several States, 
shall be bound, by oath or affirmation, to support 
the constitution of the United States. These were, 
lindoubtedly, proper and indispensable means ; but 
/ that they were, of themselves, deemed insufficient 
/ to preserve, undisturbed, this new and important 
j partition of power between co-ordinate govem- 
\ ments, is clearly inferrible from the proceedings of 
1 the convention, and the writings and speeches of 
\ eminent individuals, pending the ratification of the 
constitution. No question connected with the for- 
mation and adoption of the constitution of the 
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United States, excited deeper solicitude,— or caused 
more discussion, than this important partition of 
power. The ablest men divided in reference to it, 
during these discussions. One side maintained that 
the danger was, that the delegated would absorb 
the reserved ; while the other not less strenuously 
contended, that the reserved would absorb the 
delegated powers. So widely extended was this 
diversity of opinion, and so deep the excitement it 
produced, that it contributed more than all other 
questions combined, to the organization of the two 
great parties, which arose with the formation of the 
constitution ; and which, finally, assumed the names 
of " Federal " and " RepuhlicanP In aU these dis- 
cussions, neither side relied on the provisioliSs^f the 
constitution of the United States, just referre 
as the means of preserving the partition of power 
between the co-ordinate governments ; and there- 
by, of preventing either from encroaching on, and 
absorbing the powers of the other. -Efeth looked 
to the co-ordinate governments, to control each^-^ 
other ; and by their mutual action and reaction,^ to 
keep each other in their proper spheres. The v 
doubt, on one side, was, whether the delegated, 
were not too strong for the reserved powers ; and, 
on the other, whether the latter were not too strong 
for the former. One apprehended that the end / 
would be, consolidation ; and the other, dissohition. 
Both parties, to make out their case, appealed to 
the respective powers of the two ; compared their 
relative force, and decided accordingly, as the one 
or the other appeared the stronger. Both, in the 
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discussion, assumed, that those who might adminis- 
ter the two co-ordinate governments, for the time, 
would stand in antagonistic relations to each other, 
and be ready to seize every opportunity to enlarge 
their own at the expense of the powers of the 
other ; and rather hoped than believed, that this 
reciprocal action and reaction Avould prove so well 
balanced as to be suflScient to preserve the equili- 
brium, and keep each in its respective sphere. 

Such were the views taken, and the apprehen- 
sions felt, on both sides, at the time. They were 
both right, in looking to the co-ordinate govern- 
ments for the means of preserving the equilibrium 
between these two important classes of powers ; but 
time and experience have proved, that both mistook: 
the source and the character of the. danger_to be 
apprehended, and the means of counteracting it; 
and, thereby, of preserving the equ ilibrium , which 
both believed to be essential to the preservation of 
the complex system of govei'nment about to be es- 
tablished. Nor is it a subject of wonder, that 
statesmen, as able and experienced as the leaders 
of the two sides were, should both fall into error, 
as to what would be the woi'king of political ele- 
ments, wholly untried ; and which made so great 
an innovation in governments of the class to which 
ours belonged. It is clear, from the references so 
frequently made to previous confederacies, in order 
to determine how the government about to be es- 
tablished, would operate, that the framers of the 
constitution themselves, as well as those who took 
an active part in discussing the question of its adop- 
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tion, were f&r from reali^ng the magnitade of the 
change which waa made by it in governments of 
that form. Had this been fnlly realized, they woiil3r 
never have assumed that those who administered 
the government of the United States, and those of 
the separate States, would stand iu hostile relations 
to each other ; or have believed that it would de- 
pend on the relative force of the powei-s delegated 
and the powers reserved, whether either would en- 
croach on, and absorb the other ; — an assumption 
and belief which experience has proved to be utter- \ 
ly unfounded. The conflict took, from the-^ist, and ' 



has con tinued ever since jo m ove in, a very diffeS 
direction Instead of a contest for power between 
the government of the United States, on the one 
sidej^ and the separate governments of the several 
States, on the other, — the real struggle has been to 
obtain the control of the fo rmer; — a stru^le in 
which both ir^tfltesL -and peo p le have united;- And 
t!&e"re3ult has shown that, instead of .depending on 
the relative force of the delegated and reserved 
powers, the latter, in all contests, have been brought 
in aid of the former, by the States on the side of 
the party in the possession and control of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, — and by the States 
on the side of the party in the opposition, in their 
efforts to expel those in possession, and to take their 
place. There must then be at all times, — except 
in a state of transition of parties, or from some ac- 
cidental cause, — a majority of the several States, 
and of their people, estimated in federal numbers, 
on the side of those in power ; and, of course, on 
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the side of the delegated powers and the govern- 
ment of the United States. Its real authority, 
therefore, instead of being limited to the delegated 
powers alone, must, habitually, consist of these, 
united with the reserved powers of the jomt major- 
ity of the States, and of their population, estimated 
in federal numbers. Their unitfid.,atrfiiigth must 
necessarily give to the government of the. United 
States, a power vastly greater than that of all the 
co-ordinate governments of the States on the side 
of the party in opposition. It is their united strength, 
which makes it one of the strongest ever established ; 
greatly stronger than it could possibly be as a na- 
tional government. And, hence, all conclusions, 
drawn from a supposed antagonism between the de- 
legated powers, on the one hand, and the reserved 
powers, on the other, have proved, and must ever 
prove utterly fallacious. Had it, in fact, existed, 
there can now be no doubt, that the apprehensions 
of those, who feared that the reserved powers would 
encroach on and absorb the delegated, would have 
been realized, and dissolution, long since, been the 
fate of the system : for it was this very antagonism 
which caused the weakness of the confederation, and 
threatened the dissolution of the Union. The dif- 
ference between it and the present government, in 
this respect, results from the fact, that the States, in 
the confederation, had but few and feeble motives to 
form combinations, in order to obtain the control 
of its powers; because neither the State govern- 
ments, nor the citizens of the several States were 
subject to its control. Hence, they were more dis- 
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posed to elade its requisitions, and reserve their 
means for their own control and use, than to enter 
into combinations to control its councils. But very 
different is the c ase in their e xisting confederated 
character. The present government possesses ex- 
tensrvff'aiid'^nHjrtant powers j among others, that 
ofiaoTymg its acts into executioa hy ita own, au- 
thority j_witib2ut_the__intermediate agency of the 
States. And, hence, the princlppT motives to get ^ 

tli^i^fintrnl fif thff g"gt.FnTintiTit.^ with all itS pOWCrS L^ 

and vast patronage ; and for this purpose, to form 
combinatioa* SB the only means by which it can be 
accomplished. IJgjice, i^l^o, tlje fact, that the pre- / 
sent danger is directly the reverse of th^t of the ^ 
confederacy. ITie one tended to dissolution^ — the ^ 
other teii^s fo consolidation. But there, is .this dif- 
ference' between tEese tendeacies<:C^!the former, 
they were far more rapid,— not because they were 
stronger, but because there were few or no impedi- 
menta in their way ; while in^tlie latter, many and 
powerful obstacles are presented. - In the case of 
the confederacy, the antagonistic position which the 
States occupied in respect to it, — and their indiffer- 
ence to its acts, after the acknowledgment of their 
independence, led to a non-compliance with its re- 
quisitions; — and this, without any active measure 
on their parts, was sufficient, if left to itself, to have 
brought about a dissolution of the Union, from its 
weakness, at no distant day. But such is not the 
case under the present system of government. To 
form combinations in order to get the control of the 
government, in a country of such vast extent, — and 
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consisting of so many States, having so great a va- 
riety of interests, must necessarily be a slow pro- 
cess, and require mucli time, before they can be 
firmly united, and settle down into two organized 
and commit parties. But the motives to obtain 
this cetIn*ol are sufiiciently powerful to overcome 
these impediments ; and the formation of such 
parties is just as certain to result from the action of 
political affinities and antipathies, as the formation 
of bodies, where different elements in the material 
world, having mutual attraction and repulsion, are 
ught in contact>^g: ^t5rjs the organization of the 
government of the United States, which requires 
the concurrence of the two majorities to control it, — 
though intendedsfor the purpose, — sufficient, of it- 
self, tp prevent-rtP^TThe same constitution of man, 
whi^ would, in time, lead to the organization of a 
p^nrty, consisting of a simple majority, — if such had 

e power of control, — will, just as certainly, in 

ime, form one, consisting of the two combined. 

e only difference is, that the one would be formed 

ore easily, and in a shorter time than the other, 
motives are sufficiently strong to overcome the 
impeokaents in either case. 

In forming these combinations^ whichyin^fact, 
constitute the two parties, circumBtance»--Baust,_of 
course, exert a powerful influence. Similarity of 
T)rigin, language, institutions, political principles, 
customs, pursuits, interests, color, and conti^ty 
of situations, — all contribute to facilitate them: 
while their opposites necessarily tend to repel them, 
and, thus, to form an antagonistic combination and 
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party. In a community of so great an eiftent a4 
ours, coptigtllty becomes ^o!ie"-of->tlia. ^romgest ^le-j 
mentsjpJfopming ^party c ombinations, and distance^, 
eiTe of thfi^-ftfapongest 



^ 



/ 



m repeinng^ttiBmj 

TJie reason is, that nothing tendsmore poW6Sfully to 
weaken the social or sympathetic feelings, than re- 
moteness ; and, in the absence of causes calculated to 
create aversion, nothing to strengthen them more, 
than contiguity. We feel intensely the suflferings 
endured under our immediate observation; — when 
we would be almost indifferent, were they removed 
to a great distance from us. Besides^-contiguity of^ 

aitriRtinTi i^^ftlly invnivpg st ftirnilflrjfy nf jnf P£Afi|f^^^ 
<^pfiAm1 ]y^ wlinn nnn m rlotiAfl w Tefer^lCe tO TJElOSO 

more re mote, — whi ch gT'^^^V f5im1if.Af^a the forma- 
fumof logaUo m bina t i on^ tmd -parties in a country 
of extensiyfiL.Iimits. K to this, we add other diversi- 
ties, — of pursuits, of institutions, origui, and the like, 
which not unusually exist in such cases, parties must 
almost necessarily partake, from the first, more or 
less, of a local character : and, by an almost neces- 
sary operation, growing out of the unequal fiscal ac- 
tion of the government, as explained in the preli- 
minary discourse, must become entirely so, in the 
end, if not prevented by the resistance of powerful 
causes. We accordingly find, that such has been 
the case with us, under the operation of the pre- 
sent government. From the first, they assumed, in 
some degree, this character ; and have since been 
gradually tending more a nd mb feTtD l^ri s form, 
til f-Tipy InsLMA T::ipnnTnp^" qjfy^-gst— entir ely^.^^ 
When they shall have become so entirelyy^^^^^^l^^ 
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evitably be the case, if not prevented, 

tlift , flf.ro]igf^f F i hftll ^nn ^ ^ n trnto ifH tVlf both 

majorities which form the_elenienta.of the 

gnvftrpmftTif. of fhft \)rv\t(^A StRf^j^^ — (^pj1_f}iTa^ it 

must shortly do,) — eveixiameppwhich the-^eagti- 

tutlqn, fli Tlfl t fh <^ nrgQT?igni nf flin gnynnmi^nt opp^ffft 

to rMig_ oyemiliTig combination of JTitfrgflt^ will have 
been broken down, and the government become as 
absolute, as would be that of the mere numerical 
majority; unless^ indeed^-tlle .system -itself shall be 
found to furnish some means sufficiently powerful 
to resist this strong: tendency, inherent in govern- 
ments like om's, to absorb and consolidate all power 
in its own hands. - ' 

What has been stated is sufficient to show, that 
no such means are to be found in the constitution 
of the United States, or in the organism of the 
government. Nor can they be found in the right 
of suffi*age; for it is through its instrumentality 
that the party combinations are formed. Neither 
can they be found in the fact, that the constitution 
of the United States is a written instrument ; for 
this, of itself, cannot possibly enforce the limitations 
and restrictions which it imposes, as has been fuUy 
shown in the preliminary discourse. Nor can they 
be enforced, and the government held strictly to the 
sphere assigned, by resorting to a strict construction 
of the constitution ; — ^for the plain reason, that the 
stronger party will be in favor of a liberal construe^ 
tion ; and the strict construction of the minority 
can be of no avail against the liberal construction 
of the majority ; — as has also been shown in the 
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^une discourse. Nor can they be found in the force 
of public opinion, — operating through the Press; 
for it has been, therein, also shown, that ite opera- 
tion is sinuliar to that of the right of suffrage ; and 
that its tendency, with all ite good effects in other 
respects, is to increase party excitement, and to 
strengthen the force of party attachments and party 
combinations, in consequence of its having become 
a party organ and the instrument of party warfare. 
I Nor can the veto power of the President, or the 
; power of the Judges to decide on the constitution- 
ality of the acta of the other departments, furnish 
I adequate means to resist it, — however important 
/ they may be, in other respects, and in particular in- 
stances ; — for the plain reason, that the party com- 
binations which are sufficient to control the two 
majoiities constituting the elements of the govern- 
ment of the United States, must, habitually, control 
all the departments ; — and make them all, in the 
lend, the instruments of encroaching on, and absorb- 
ing the reserved powers; especially the executive 
(department, — since the provisions of the constitu- 
tion, in reference to the election of the President 
and Vice-President, have been superseded, and their 
election placed, substantially, under the control of 
the single element of federal numbers. But if none 
of these can furnish the means of effective resist- 
ance, it would be a waste of time to undertake to 
show, that freedom of speech, or the trial by jury, 
or any guards of the kind, however indispensable 
as auxiliary means, can, of themselves, furnish them. 
If, then, neither the constitution, nor any thing 
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appertaining^ to it, fu rnishes means ade(][uate to pre- 
vent tie encroachment-^ the^ delegated x)ii. the j;e- 
served powers^ they must be found in some other 
part of the system, if they are to be found in it at 
/yyjiSS., And,. further.y-Trif , they are to be founiLth^re, 
it must be in the powers not delegated ; since it has 
been shown that they are not to be found in 
those delegated, nor in any thing appertaining to 
them; — and the two necessarily embrace all the 
pojv^ers of the^ whole system. But, if they are to 
found in the reserved powers, it must be in 
those vested in the separate governments of the 
several States, or in those retained by the people 
of the several States, in their sovereign character ; 
— that character in which they ordained and estab- 
lished the constitution and government; and, in 
which, they can amend or abolish it ; — since all the 
powers, not delegated, are expressly reserved, by 
i;he 10th Article of Amendments, to the one or the 
otiier. In one, then, or the other of these, or in 
both7 the means of resisting the encroachments of 
the powers delegated to the United States, on those 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people 
thereof, — and thereby to preserve the equilibrium 
between them, must be found, if found in the system 
at all. ijideed, in one constituted as ours, it would 
seem neither* reasonable nor philosophical to look 
to the government of the United States, in which 
the delegated powers are vested, for the means of 
resisting encroachments on the reserved powers. It 
would not be reasonable; because it would be to 
look for protection against danger, to the quarter 
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from which it was apprehended, and from which 
only it could possibly come. It would not be philo- 
sophical; because it would be against universal 
analo^2) -AJl organic action, as far a3 our know- 
ledge extends, — whether it appertain to the material 
or political world, or be of human or divine mechan- 
ism, — is the result of the reciprocal action and re- 
action of the parts of which it consists. It is this 
which confines the parts to their appropriate spheres, 
and compels them to perform their proper func- 
tions. Indeed, it would seem impossible to produce 
organic action by a single power, — and that it must 
ever be the result of two or more powers, mutually 
acting and reacting on each other. And hence the 
political axiom, — that there can be no constitution, 
-TvitJlouTa diviaion-of powef, ^^dno liberty without ' 
a constitutiQa,_JIlQ..thia_a.J^ndTed axiom maybe 
added; — ^that^tere-eafi be no -division of power,! , 
without a,8elf^ii"otecting power in eaeh of the part3[_/ 
into which it may be divided; or in a superior 
power to protect each against the oth^^rs. Without 
a division of power there can he no organism ; and 
without the power of self-protection, or a superior 
power to restrict each to its appropriate sphere, the 
stronger will absorb the weaker, and concentrate 
all power in itself. 

The members, then, of the convention, which 
framed the constitution, and those who took an 
active part in the question of its adoption, were not 
wrong in looking to this reciprocal action and re- 
action, between the delegated and the reserved 
powers; — ^between the government of the United 
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States and the separate governments of the several 
States, — ^as furnishing the means of resisting the en- 
croachments of the one or the other; — ^however 
much they may have erred as to the mode in which 
they would mutually act. No one, indeed, seems, 
at the time, to have formed any clear or definite 
conception of the manner in which, a division so 
novel, would act, when put into operation. All 
seem to have agreed that there would be conflict 
between the two governments. They differed only 
as to which would prove the stronger ; yet indulg- 
ing the hope that their respective powers were so 
well adjusted, that neither would be able to prevail 
over the othen^ Under the influence of this hope, 
and the diversity of opinton entertained, the framers 
of the constitution contented themselves with draw- 
ing, as strongly as possible, the line of separation 
between the two powers ; — ^leaving it to time and 
experience to determine where the danger lay ; to 
develop whatever remedy the system might furnish 
to guard against it; — and, if it furnished none, they 
left it to those, who should come after them, to sup- 
ply the defect. We now have the benefit of thea^ 
Time and Expexience have shown fully, where the 
danger lies, and what is its nature and character. 
They have established, beyond all doubt, that the 
antagonist relied on, — as existing in theory, be- 
tween tKe government of the United States,, oil the 
one Imid, and all the separate State governments, 
on tne other, has proved to be, in practice, between 
le former, supported by a majority of the latter, and 
of their population, estimated in federal numbers,— 
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and a minority of the States and of their popnlation, 
estimated in the same manner. And, conaeqnently, 
tBuE^e govei^ment of the United States, instead 
of being the weaker, as was believed by many, has 
proved to be immeasurably the stronger ; especial- 
ly, since the two majorities constituting the elements 
of which it is composed, have centred in one of the 
two great sections which divide the Union. The 
effect has been, to give to this section entire and 
absolute control over the government of the United 
States ; and through it, over the other section, on 
all qnestions, in which their interests or views of 
policy may come in conflict. The system, in conse- 
quence of this, instead of tending towards dissolu- 
tion from weakness, tends strongly towards consoli- 
dation from exuberance of strength : — so strongly, 
that, if not opposed by a resistance proportionally 
powerful, the end must be its destruction,— either by 
the bursting asunder of its parts, in consequence of 
the intense conflict of interest, produced by being 
too closely pressed together, or by consolidating all 
the powers of the system in the government of the 
United States, or in some one of its departments, — 
to be wielded with despotic force and oppression. 
The present system must be preserved in its in- 
tegrity and full vigor ; for there can be no other 
means, — no other form of government, save that of 
absolute power, which can govern and keep the 
whole together. Disregarding this, the only alter- 
natives are, — a government in form and in action, 
absolute and irresponsible, — a consolidation of the 
system under the existing form, with powers equal- 
ly despotic and oppressive, — or a dissolution. 
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With these preliminary remarks, I shall next 
proceed to consider the question, — whether the 
reserved powers, if fiilly developed and brought 
into action, are sufficient to resist this powerful and 
dangerous tendency of the delegated, to encroach 
on them ? or, to express thesame thing in a differ- 
ent form, — whether the separate government of a 
Slate, and its people in their soverergfTcBaracter, 
to whom all powers, not delegated to theunited 
States, appertain, can, — one or botlT, — r ightful ly 
oppnge'^'ffi^cient resistance to the strong tendenq y 
OB^^ihe pafifo? the government of the latter, to pre- 
ven^its encroachment. I use the expression, — **a 
i Sfete and its people," — because the powers not 
\^^/delegated to the United States, are reserved to 
each State respectively, or to its people ; and, of 
course, it results that, whatevgiL^resistance the 
reserved powers can oppose to the delegated, must, 
to^je-withlfi consEtiitional limits, proceed from the 
government and the people of the several States, in 
theii' separate" and individual character. 

The question is one of the first magnitude ; — 
and dejserves the most serious and deliberate con- 
sideration. I shall begin with considering, — what 
M mea^sjyie.^Yjeriiment .ot-aState possesses, .tp^re- 
the government of the United StatesrHEcom. 
(iicroaching on its reserved powers ? I shall, how- 
ever, pass over the right of remonstrating against 
its encroachments ; of adopting resolutions against 
them, as unconstitutional; of addressing the gov- 
ernments of its co-States,, and calling on them to 
unite and co-operate in opposition to them ; and of 
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instrncting its Senators in Congress, and requesting 
its members of the House of Representatives, to op- 
pose them, — ^and other Ineans of a like character ; 
not because they are of no avail, but because they 
are utterly impotent to arrest the strong and steady 
tendency of the government of the United States 
to encroach on the reserved powers ; however much 
they may avail, in particular instances. To rely on 
them to coimteract a tendency so strong and stea- 
dy, would be as idle as to rely on reason and jus- 
tice, as the means to prevent oppression and abuse 
of power on the part of government, without the 
aid of constitutional provisions. Nothin^short. of 
a negative, absol ute or in effect, on the par t of. the 

>tate, can possibly protect it against 
of tF]e g^^vprnrnftnt of jthe United 

Satesp'whenever . their pojjrers ..conie in conflict. 
That there is, in effect, a mutual negative on the 
part of each, in such cases, is what I next propose 
to show. 

Jt-^-^SuIte from their nature ;USrtTlSme relations 
which subsist between them ; an^^^fronTla law uni- 
versally applicable to a division of power. I will 
consider each in the order stated. 

That they are both governments, and, as such^. 
possess all the powers appertaining to government, 
within the sphere of their respective powers, — the 
one as fully as the other, — cannot be denied. Nor 
can it be denied that, among the other attributes of 
government, they possess the nght to'jiidge of the 
extent of their feypectlv'e"^wers, as it regards each 
other. In addition to this, it may be affirmed as 
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true, that governments, in full possession of all the 
powers appm!tfmngTog5yi?55^^ 
t5 entorce their decisions as to t h e extent of their 
powers, against all opposition. But the case is dif- 
ferent in a system of governments like ours,— where ' 
the-p<5Tferrapl)enm to' government are divid- ^ 
ed, — a portion being delegated to one government, 
and a portion to another ; — and the residue retained 
by those who ordained and established both. In 
such case, neither can have the right to enforce its 
decisions, as to the extent of its powei's, when a con- 
flict occui's between them in reference to it; be- 
cause it would be, in the first place, inconsistent 
with the relation in which they stand to each oth^r 
as co-ordinates. The idea of co-ordinates,^xChides^\ 
that of superior and subordinate, apd, n(^ce^saj4Ty^ _ J^ 
implies that of equality. But to give eit'ner the 
right, not only to judge of the extent of its own 
powers, but, also, of that of its co-ordinate, and to 
enforce its decision against it, would be, not only to 
destroy the equality between them, but to deprive 
one of an attribute, — appertaining to all govern- 
ments, — to judge, in the first instance, of the extent 
of its powers. The effect would be to raise one 
from an equal to a superior; — and to reduce the 
other from an equal to a subordinate ; and, by di- 
vesting it of an attribute appertaining to government, 
to sink it into a dependent corporation. In the 
next place, it would be inconsistent with what is 
meant by a division of power ; as this necessarily 
implies, that each of the parties, among whom it 
may be partitioned, has an equal right to its respec- 
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tive share, be it greater or smaller ; and to jndge 
as to its extent, and to maintain its decision against 
its copartners. This is what constitntes, and what 
is meant by, a division of power. "Without it, there ■ 
conld-be no-divKTon." To allot a; portion of power . 
to one, TtndTiffOthef 'portion to another, and to give 
either the excTusive'ng'ht to sayj how much was al- 
lotted to each, would be no division at all. The 
one would hoItTas a mere tenant at will, — to be de- 
prived of its portion whenever the other should 
choose to assume the whole. And, finally, because, 
no reason can be assigned, why one should possess 
the right to judge of the extent of its powers, and 
to enforce its decision, which would not equally ap- < 
ply to the other co-ordinate government. I£_fliie,:i ^ 
then, possess the .ught to -enferee its decision, bo,[/ 
dSo^miist the. other. But to assume that both pOB-l 
^683 it, would be to leave the umpirage, in case of 
conflict, to mere brute force ; and thus to destroy 
the equality, clearly implied by the relation of co- 
ordinates, and the division between the two govern- 
ments. In such case, force alone would determine 
which should be the superior, and which the subop- ' 
dinate ; which should have the exclusive right of 
judging, both as to the extent of its own powers 
and that of its co-ordinates ; — and which should be 
deprived of the right of judging as to the extent of 
those of either ; — which should, and which should 
not possess any other power than that which its co- 
ordinate, — now raised to its superior, — might choose 
to permit it to exercise. As the one or the other 
might prove the stronger, consolidation or disunion 
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, inevitably, be the consequence ; and which 
of the twain, no one who has paid any attention to 
the working of our system, can doubt. An assump- 
tion, therefore, which would necessarily lead to the 
destruotion of the whole system in the end, and 
the substitution of another, of an entirely different 
c^racter, in its place, — must be false. 

But, if neither has the exclusive righ t, the effe <?t, 
ere they disagree as to the extent of thei r resp e6> 
tive powers^ would be, a^rnj^j^n^ jiApcai^vft on the\ 
acts of each, when they come into conflict. And \ 
the effect of this again, would be^ to v^t in each ' 
the-powef to protect thie portion of authority,jllot- 
ted to it, against the encroachment of its co-ordina 
government. Nothing short of this can possib 
preserve this important division of power, on whi 
rests the equflibrium of the entire system. 
• m^k«y^m^th"e" conventioi^ which favored'a 
national government, clearly saw that the separate 
governments of the several States would have the 
right of judging of the extent of their powers, as 
betwegirthe two governments, unless some provision 
shpiria be adopted to prevent it. This is manifest 
om the many and strenuous efforts which th^ 
made to deprive them of the right, by Vjes^wig 
the government of the United States witBr the 
power to veto or overrule their acts, when they 
might be thought to come in conflict with its 
powers. These efforts were made in every stage of 
the proceedings of the convention, and in every 
conceivable form, — as its journals will show. 

The very first project of a constitution submitted 
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to the convention, (Gov. Randolph's,) contained a 
provision, " to grant power to negative all acts con- 
trary, in the opinion of the national legislature, to 
the articles,— or «ty treaty, subsisting under the 
power of the Union ; and to call forth the force of 
the Union, against any member of the Union, fail- 
ing to fulfil its duties, under the articles thereof" 

The next plan submitted, (Mr. Charles Pinck- 
ney's,) contained a provision that, — " the legislature 
of the United States shall have power to revise the 
laws that may be supposed to impinge the powers 
exclusively delegated, by this constitution, to Con- 
gress ; and to negative and annul such as do.'' The 
next submitted, (Mr. Patterson's,) provided that, 
" if any State, or body of men in any State, shall 
oppose, or prevent the carrying into execution, such 
acts, or treaties," (of the Union,) " the federal exec- 
utive shall be authorized to call forth the forces of 
the confederated States, or so much thereof as shall 
be necessary, to enforce or compel obedience to such 
acts, or the observance of such treaties." The com- 
mittee of the whole, to whom was referred Mr. Ran- 
dolph's project, reported a provision, that the juris- 
diction of the national judiciary should extend to 
all " questions, which involved the national peace 
and harmony." The next project, (Mr. Hamilton's,) 
— after declaring all the laws of the several State^ 
which were contrary to the constitution and the 
laws of the United States, to be null and void, — 
provides, that, "the better to prevent such laws 
from being passed, the Governor, or President of 
each State, shall be appointed by the general gov- 
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emment ; and shall have a negative upon the law8| 
about to be passed in the State of which he is Gov- 
ernor or President." This was followed by a 
motion, made by Mr. C. Pinckney, to vest in the 
legislature of the United States the power, "to 
negative all laws, passed by the several States, in- 
terfering, in the opinion of the legislature, with the 
general interest and harmony of the Union ; pro- 
vided that two thirds of each house assent to the 
same." 

It is not deemed necessaiy to trace, through the 
journals of the convention, the history and the fate 
of these various propositions. It is sufficient to 
say, — that they were all made, and not one adopt- 
ed ; although perseveringly urged by some of the 
most talented and influential members of the body, 
as indispensable to protect the government of the 
United States, against the apprehended encroach- 
ments of the governments of the several States. 
The fact that they were proposed and so urged, 
proves, conclusively, that it was believed, even by 
the most distinguished members of the national 
party, that the former had no right to enforce ita 
measures against the latter, where they disagreed 
as tor^e extent of their respe-ctive powers, — with- 
out some express provision to that effect ; while the 
refusal of the convention to adopt any such provi- 
sion, under such circumstances, proves, equally con- 
clusively, that it was opposed to the delegation of 
such powers to the government, or any of its de- 
partments, legislative, executive, or judicial, in any 
form whatever. 
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But, if it be possible for doubt still to remain, 
the ratification of the constitution by the conven- 
tion of Virginia, and the 10th amended article, fur- 
nish proofs in confirmation so strong, that the most 
skeptical will find it difficult to resist them. 

It is weU known, that there was a powerfql 
opposition to the adoption of the constitution qff / 
the United States. It originated in the apprehen- 
sion, that it would lead to the consolidation of all 
power in the government of the United States ; — 
notwithstanding the defeat of the national party, in 
the convention, — ^and the refusal to adopt any of 
the proposals to vest it with the power to negative 
the acts of the governments of the separate States. 
This apprehension excited a wide and deep dis- 
trust, lest the scheme of the national party might 
ultimately prevail, through the influence of its lead- 
er's, over the government about to be established. 
The alarm became so great as to threaten the 
defeat of the ratification by nine States, — the num- 
ber necessary to make the constitution binding 
between the States ratifying it. It was particu- 
larly gi'eat in Virginia; — on whose act, all sides 
believed the fate of the instrument depended. 
Before the meeting of her convention, seven States ,^ 
had ratified. It was generally believed that, of V. 
the remaining States, North Carolina and Rhode '%i 
Island would not ratify; and New- York was 
regarded so doubtful, that her course would, in all^>^ 
probability, depend on the action of Virginia. Her 
refusal, together with that of Virginia, Avould have 
defeated the adoption of the constitution. The 
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Struggle, accordingly, between the two parties in 
her convention, was long and ardent. The magni- 
tude of the question at issue, called out the ablest 
and most influential of her citizens on both sides ; 
and elicited the highest efforts of their talents. 
The discussion turned, mainly, on the danger of 
consolidation from construction ; and was conducted 
with such ability and force of argument, by the 
opponents of ratification, that it became necessary, 
in order to obtain a majority for it, to guard against 
such construction, by incorporating in the act of 
ratification itself, provisions to prevent it. The act 
is in the following words : " We, the delegates of 
the people of Virginia, duly elected in pursuance 
of a recommendation from the general assembly, 
and now met in convention, having fully and freely- 
investigated and discussed the proceedings of the 
federal convention, and being prepared as well as 
the most mature deliberation hath enabled us to 
decide thereon, do, in the name and in behalf of 
the people of Virginia, declare and make known, 
that the powers granted under the constitution, 
being derived fi'om the people of the United States, 
may be resumed by them, whensoever the same 
shall be perverted to their injury or oppression; 

I and that every power not granted thereby, re- 
mains with them and at their will: that, there- 

■ fore, no right, of any denomination, can be cancel- 
led, abridged, restrained, or modified, by the Con- 

\ gress, by the Senate, or House of Representatives, 

itcting in any capacity, by the President or any 

\/ department, or officer of the United States, except 
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in tlioee instances in which power is ^v^i by 
the coDstitntiou for those purposes; and. that 
among other essential rights, the liberty of con- 
science and of the press cannot be cancelled, 
abridged, restrained or modified by any aathority 
of the United States. 

" With these impressions, — with a solemn appeal 
to the Searcher of hearts for the purity of our inten- 
tions, Mid under the conviction, that, whatsoever 
imperfections may exist in the constitution onght 
rather to be examined in the mode prescribed 
therein, than to bring the Union into danger by 
delay, with the hope of obtaining amendments, pre- 
vious to the ratification ; We, the said delegates, in 
the name and behalf of the people of Virginia, do 
by these presents, assent to and ratiiy the consti- 
tution, &c." — concluding in the usnal form. 

Such is the recorded construction, which that 
gi-eat and leading State placed on the constitution, 
in her act of ratification. That her object was to 
guard against the abuse of construction, the act it- 
seltj on its face, and the discussions in her conven- 
tion abundantly prove. It was done effectually, as 
far as it depended on words. It declares that all- ' 
powers granted by the constitution, are derived 
from the people of the United States ; and may be 
resutned by them when perverted to their injury or 
oppression; and, that every power -Mt granted^ re- 
mains with them, and at their wUl ; and that no 
right of any description can be cancelled, abridged, 
restrained or modified by Congress, the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the President, or any de- 
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partment, or officer of the United States. Lan- 
guage cannot be stronger. It guards the reserved 
powers against the government as a whole, and 
against all its departments, and officers; and in 
every mode by which they might be impaired; 
r showing, clearly, that the intention was to place the 
' reserved powers beyond the possible interference 
and control of the government of the United States, 
^ow, when it is taken into consideration, that the 
right of the separate governments of the several 
States is as full and perfect to protect their own 
powers, as is that of the government of the United 
States to protect those which are delegated to it ; 
and, of course, that it belongs to their reserved 
powers; that all the attempts made in the conven- 
tion which framed the constitution, to deprive them 
of it, by vesting the latter with the power to over- 
rule the right, equally failed; that Virginia could 
not be induced to ratify without incorporating the 
true construction she placed on it in her act of rati- 
fication ; that, without her ratification, it would not, 
in all probability, have been adopted ; and that it 
was accepted by the other States, subject to this 
avowed construction, without objection on theii' 
' part; — ^it is difficult to resist the inference, that 
jr t^ir acceptance, under all these circumstances, was 
L^n implied admission of the truth of her construc- 
^yr tion ; and that it makes it as binding on them as if 
'it had been inserted in the constitution itself. 

But her convention took the further precaution 
of having it inserted, in substance, in that instru- 
ment. Those who composed it were wise, experi- 
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enced, and patriotic men; and knew fhU well, how 
difficnlt it is to guard agmnst the abuses of construo- 
tion. They accordingly proposed, as an amend- 
ment of the constitution, the substance of her con- 
struction. It is in the following words: "That each 
State in the Union shall respectively retmn every 
power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not, by the 
constitution, delegated to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, or to the departments of the federal 
government." This was modified and proposed, as 
an amendment, in the regular constitutional form ; 
andwaSratified by the States. It constitutes tho 
\1P^ amended article, which has already been 
quoted at length. It is worthy of note, that Ma»- 
sachusetts. New Hampshire, and South Carolina, 
proposed, when they ratified the constitution, amend- 
ments similar in substance, and with the same ob- 
ject : — clearly showing how extensively the alarm 
felt by Vii^inia, had extended ; and how strong the 
desire was to guard against the evil apprehended. 

Such, and so convincing are the arguments going 
to show, that the government of the United States 
has no more riglit to enforce its decisions against 
those of the separate governments of the several 
States, where they disagree as to the extent of their 
respective powers, than the latter have of enforc- 
ing their decisions in like cases. They both stand 
on equal grounds, in this respect. But as/convinc- 
ing as are these argnmente, there are many, who 
entertain a different opinion ; — and still affirm that 
the government of the United States possesses the 
right, fnlly, absolutely, and excluBivelyV 
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In support of this opinion, they rely, in tlie first 

V place, on the second section of the sixth articlb, 

which provides that, — "This constitution, and the 

laws of the United States, which shall be made in 

pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 

shaU be made, under \h^ aftthority of the United 

^ States, shall be the sij ^r^tgelaw ^cg^the^l^^ and 

/ tji^udges in every State shall T>e bound thereby, 

Lx^any thing in the constitution or laws of any State 

to the contrary notwithstanding.^ 
J I It is sufficien t, in reply, to state, ^l^at ^^a n.]flnflA 
' ' p ^c]jg||gyyf •that 4t vests no n cw po w er what ogerm 
jffTiPgnvprnmpnf^nrjj] ftuy of Jtfl dfip^^H^^^^tiH. With- 
out it, the constitution and the laws made in pursu- 
ance of it, and the treaties made under its authority, 
would have been the supreme law of the land, as 
fully and perfectly as they now are ; and the judges 
in every State would have been bound thereby, any 
thing in the constitution or laws of a State, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Their supremacy results 
from the nature of the relation between the federal 
government, and those of the several States, and 
their respective constitutions and laws. Where two 
or more States form a common constitution and 
government, the authority of these, within the limits 
of the delegated powers, must, of necessity, be su- 
preme, in reference to their respective separate con- 
stitutions and governments. Without this, there 
would be neither a conunon constitution and gov- 
ernment, nor even a confeder^^s^^'The whole would 
be, in fact, a mere nullity^^ut this supi^emacyds 
not an absolute supremacy. ^S^ HmitedJiiijextent 
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" find de gree. It does not extend beyond tlie dele- ^-' 
, gated^powers ; — all others b^gjeaerved to the 
States andihe people ofTEeoE^^^ Beyond these 
the^Dstltution is as destitot^-of^thority, and as 
powerless as a blank piece of paper ; and the mea- 
sures of the government mere acta of assomption. 
And, hence, the supremacy of laws and treaties is 
expressly restricted to such as are made in pursu- 
ance of the constitution, or under the authority of ^^ 
the United States ; which can, in no case, extend 
beyond the delegated powers. T here is, indeed ^ no 
power of the government w itboat ^restriction ; not.,' 
even that, which is called the discretionary power L^ 
of Congress. 1 refer to the grant wKict authorizes ' 
it to pass laws to carry into effect the powers ex- 
pressly vested in it, — or in the government of the 
United States, — or in any of its departments, or offi- 
cers. This power, comprehensive. as it_ia^ia^Jifi3ifiE!- 
thelesSj ^subject to two important restrictions ; one^/y] 
that the law must be iiecessory^-^and the other, tha^ ' / 
it must^Be proper. 

To understand the import of the former, it must 
be borne in mind, that no power can execute itself. , 
They all require means, and the agency of govern- 
ment, to apply them. The means themselves may, 
indeed, be regarded as auxiliary powers. Of these, 
some are so intimately connected with the principal 
power, that, without the aid of one, or all of them, 
it could not be carried into execution; — and, of 
course, without them, the power itself would be nu- 
gatory. Hence, they are called implied powers; 
and it is to this description of incidental or auxiliary 
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powers, that Congress is restricted, in passing laws^ 
necessary to carry into execution the powers ex- 
pressly delegated. 

But the law must, also, be proper as well as ne- 
cessary, in order to bring it within its competency. 
To understand the true import of the term in this 
connection, it is necessary to bear in mind, that even 
the implied powei*s themselves are subject to im- 
portant conditions, when used as means to carry pow- 
ers or rights into execution. Among these the most 
prominent and important is, that they must be so 
carried into execution as not to injure others; and, 
as connected with, and subordinate to this, — that, 
where the implied powers, or means used, come in 
conflict with the implied powers, or means used by 
another, in the execution of the powers or rights 
vested in it, the less important should yield to the 
more important, — the convenient, to the useful; 
and both to health and safety ; — because it is proper 
they slioidd do so. Both rules are universal, and 
rest on the fundamental principles of morals. 

Such is the true import of the term " proper,' 
superadded to " necessary," when applied to this im- 
portant question. And hence, when a law of Con- 
gress, carrying into execution one of the delegated 
po Wei's, comes into conflict with a law of one of the 
States, carrying its reserved powei*s into execution, 
it does not necessarily follow that the latter must 
yield to the former, because the laws made in pur- 
suance of the constitution, are declared to be the 
supreme law of the land: for the restriction im- 
posed by the term " proper," takes it out x)f the 
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power of Congress, even where the implied power 
is necessary, and brings it under the operation of 
those fundamental rules of universal acceptation, to 
determine which shall yield. Without this restric- 
tion, most of the reserved powers of the States, — 
and, among them, those relating to their internal 
police, including the health, tranquillity, and safety 
of their people — might be made abortive, by the 
laws passed by Congress, to cany into effect the 
delegated powers ; especially in regard to those reg- 1 
ulating commerce, and establishing post-offices and! 
post-roads. 

The alterations finally made in this clause of the" 
constitution, compared \vith it as originally report- 
ed by the committee on detail, deserve notice, — as 
shedding considerable light on its phraseology and 
objects. As reported by that committee, it was in 
the following words : — " The acts of the legislature 
of the United States, made in pursuance of this con- 
stitution, and all treaties made under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the several States, and of their citizens and inhabit*. 
ajS^'^d the Judges of the several States shall be 
bound thereby, in their decisions ; any thing in the 
constitutions or laws of the several States to the 
contrary notwithstanding." After a long discussion 
of the plan of the constitution, as reported by this 
committee ; and after many altei'ations were made, 
the whole, as amended, was referred to the commit- 
tee of revision, or " style^'^ as it was also called. This 
particular clause had received no amendment ; and, 
of coui'se, was referred as reported by the commit^ 
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tee on detail. The committee of revision, or style, 
reported it back as it now stands. On comparing 
the two, it will be found, that the word " constitu- 
tion," which was omitted in the plan of the commit- 
tee on detail, is added, as a part of the supreme law 
of the land ; that the expression, " the acts of the 
legislature of the United States,"' is changed into 
** laws of Congress," and " land" substituted in lieu 
of, " several States and of their citizens and inhabit- 
ants." These modifications of-phraseology^ were, 
doubtless, introduced to. make^the- clause conform to 

what was believed f.r> Kp f.TiP vipwj^ (;\^ fTiAAnnvpyi- 

tion, as disclosed in the discussioxL-On^-tkej^TSi re- 
ported by the committee on detail, and to improve 
the manner of expression ; for such were plainly the 
objects of referring the plan, as amended, to the 
committee of revision and style. ." Constitution" was 
doubtless added, because, although a compact as be- 
^ tween the States, it is a law, — and the highest law, — 
. ym reference to the citizens and inhabitants of the 
several States, regarded individually. The substi- 
Itution of "Congress," for "the legislature of the 
/United States," requires no explanation. It is a 
/ mere change of phraseology. For the substitution 
I of " land," in place of the " several States and their 
j citizens and inhabitants," no reason is assigned, so 
far as I can discover ; but one will readily suggest 
itself on a little reflection. As the expression stood 
in the plan reported by the committee on detail, the 
supremacy of the acts of the legislature of the United 
States, and of treaties made under their authority, 
was limited to the " several States, and their citizens 
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end inhabitants;" and, of conrse, would not have 
extended over the territorial possessione of the 
[LTnited States ; or, as far as their authority might 
lotherwise extend. It became necessary, therefore, 
/to give them a wider scope ; especially after the 
word, " constitution," was introduced in connection 
with, " laws of the United States ;" as their autho- 
rity never can extend beyond the limits, to which 
it is carried by the constitution. As far as this ex- 
1 tends, their authority eirtends ; but no further. To 
give to the constitution and the laws and treaties 
made in pursuance thereof, a supremacy coexten- 
sive with these limits, it became necessary to adopt 
a more comprehensive expression than that reported 
by the committee on detail ; and, hence, vk all pro- 
bability, the adoption of that substituted by the 
committee of revision and style ; — " the supreme law 
of the land," being deemed the more appropriate. 

Such are the limitations imposed on the authori- 
ty of the constituti^~anff States, 
; aj>^ treaties made under their authority, regarded as 
the supreme law of the land. To carry their supre- 
macy beyond this, — and to extend it over the re- 
served powera, in any form or shape, or through any 
channel,— be it the government itself or any of its 
departments, — would finally destroy the system by 
consolidating all its powers in the hands of the one 
or the other. 

The limitation of their supremacy, in degree^ 
8 not less strongly matked, Ifiaii'it is in extent. 
While they are supreme, within their sphere, over 
the cons titutions and JlawA-o£ Jhe^ several States, — 

17 
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he constitution of the United States, and all that 

p|)ertains to it^are subordinate^i^. the power vrhich 

ordained and established it^rrzas^^muchso^as are 

constitutions of the several States, and all wipch 

appe]^pins to them, ta3he same creative power. 

respect, as well as their supremacy in regard 

6 each other, in their respective spheres, they 

and on the same level. Neither has any advan- 

tag^fe^either particular, over the other. 

Those who maintain that the government of the 
United States has the right to enforce its deci- 
sions as to the extent of the powers delegated to it, 
against the decisions of the separate governments 
of the several States as to the extent of the re- 
served p<^ers, in case of conflict between the two, 
— next rely, in support of their opinion, on the 2d 
sec. 3d art. of the constitution, — which is in the 
following words : " The judicial power shall extend 
to all cases, in law and equity, arising under this 
constitution, the laws of the p^nited States, and 
treaties made, or which shall b^nutde, under their 
authority ; — to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls; — to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; — ^to contro- 
versies, to which the United States shall be a par- 
ty ; — to controversies between two or more States ; 
— between a State and the citizens of another 
State ; — ^between citizens of different States ; — 
between citizens of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and between a 
'State or the citizens thereof, and foreign statea 
citizens or subjects.^ 
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It will be sufficient, in reply, to show, that this 
BectiorT'contSng no provisdona whatever, which 
wonH authorize the juditiarj^ enforce the deter- 
nueatiOQ oT the government, ag^st that of the 
goTCTnSent of a State, in such cases. 

It may be divided into two parts ; that which 
gives jurisdiction to the judicial power, in reference 
to the sviject matter, and that whichrives it jnris- 
diction, in,,i^erence to the p(^^^^ig<mt. 'The 
first clau^, which extends it, 'Toall cases in law 
and etauity, arising nnder this constitution, the laws 
of the\United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall Be made tmder their authority," embraces 
the fc^Mr; and the r^iiae"-^ tie ^agstion, the 
latto, ^.--■-'- 

^"^t is clear on its face, that the object of the 
clause was, to make the jurisdiction of the judicial 
power, commensurate with the authority of the 
constitution and the several departments of the 
government, as far as it related to cases arising 
under them, — and no farther. Nor is it less mani- 
fest that the word " cases,^' being a well-defined 
technical term, is used in its proper legal sense ; — 
and embraces only such questions as are of a judicial 
character ; — that is, questions in which the parties 
litigant ^e amenable to the process of the coui-ta. 
Now, Sfi. there is nothing in the constitution which 
vests authority in the government of the United 
Statjas, or any of its departments, to enforce its 
d^sion against that of the separate government of 
-^ State ; and nothing in this clause which makes 
the several States amenable to its process, it is 
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manifest that there is nothing in it, which can poa- 
sibly give the judicial power authority to enforce 
the decision of the goveri;iment of the United States, 
against that of a separate State, where their respec- 
tive decisions come into conSiBlw K, tiben ^ there be 
any thing that authorizes it, it must be contained 
in the remainder of the section, which v^ts jurisdic- 
tion with reference to the parties litigant. Bu?;"^ia 
contains no provision which extends the jurisdic- 
tion of the judicial power to questions ijivolving 
such conflict between the two co-ordinate govern- 
ments, — either express or implied ; — as I ahall.next 
proceed to show. 

It will not be contended that either the govern- 
ment of the United States, or those of the separate 
States are amenable to the process of the courts ; 
unless made so by their consent respectively ; for 
no legal principle is better established than that, a 
government, though it may be plaintiff in a case, or 
controversy, cannot be made defendant, or, in any 
way, amenable to the process of the courts, without 
its consent. That there is no express provision in 
the section, by which, either of the co-ordinate 
governments can be made defendp-nts, or amenable 
to the process of the courts, in a question between 
them, is manifest. 

K, then, there be any, it must be implied in some 
one of its provisions : and it is, accordingly, con- 
tended, that it is implied in the clause, which pro- 
vides that the judicial power shall extend, "to con- 
troversies to which the United States shall be a 
pojpty." This clause, it is admitted, clearly extends 
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the jurisdiction of the judiciary to all controversies 
to which the United States are a party, as plaintiff 
or defendant, by their consent. So far, it is not a 
matter of implication, but of express provision. 
Butr't he inquiry % d^^*^ it g o f i i i thui ^ imd, hy im- 
cation, <>:'itfhoriyiP ^^^^n fy% tyiqV^i f^^^^^^f^ 2^ ^ 

fendant jrithQ.ut,its.c onoont, in j^^ ^ es t i o n or contro- 
Teiiy between it and them i It contains not a 
word or syllable that would warrant such an impli- 
cation ; and any construction which could warrant 
it, would authorize a State, or an individual, to 
make the United States a party defendant, in a con- 
troversy between them, without their consent. 

Therejs^^^noJLonl y n ofe hiug tu vvaiianL such <^ on- 
ntrni^TTOTTbutj^ nhowthfitit in Tittorly unirnr 

rSntable. J>lothing, in the first place, shoi* j>^ 
strongest implication, is sufficient to authorize a con- 
struction, that would deprive a State of a right so 
important to its sovereignty, as that of not being 
held amenable to the process of the courts ; or to 
be made a defendant, in any case or controversy 
whatever, without its consent ; — ^more especially, in 
one between it and a coequal government, where 
the effect would necessarily be, to reduce it from 
an equal to a subordinate station. 

It would, in the ne xt place, be cont rary to the 
construction placed on a similar cLstusein^^ 
section, by an gntfr ui TiyTiighor 4han jfchat of th e ju- 
/dicial, or of any other, or of all the departments of 
the government taken together; — I lefer tcTtEe last 
clause, which provides thatlhe judicial power shall 
extend to controversies, " between a State or citi- 
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zens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or subjects." 
It would be much more easy to make out some- 
thing like a plausible ai-gument in support of the 
position, that a State might be made defendant and 
amenable to the process of the courts of the United 
States, under this clause, than under that in ques- 
tion. In the former, the States are not even named. 
They can be brought in only by implication, and 
then, by another implication, divested of a high 
sovereign right : and this, too, without any assign- 
able reason for either. Here they are not only 
named, but the other parties to the controversies 
are also named ; without stating which shall be 
plaintilB^ or which defendant. This was left unde- 
fined ; and, of course, the question, whether the sev- 
eral States might not be made defendants as well 
as plaintiffi, in controversies between the parties, 
left open to construction ; — and in favor of the im- 
plication, a very plausible reason may be assigned. 
The clause puts a State and its citizens on the same 
ground. In the controversies, to which it extends 
the judicial power, the State and its citizens stand 
on one side, and foreign states, citizens and subjects, 
on the other. Now as foreign states, citizens, or 
subjects may, under its provisions, make the citizens 
of a State defendants, in a controversy between 
them, it would not be an unnatural inference, that 
the State might also be included. Under this con- 
struction, an action was, in fact, commenced in the 
courts of the United States, against one of the 
States. The States took the alarm ; and, in the 
high sovereign character, in which they ordained and 
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established the constitution, declared that it should 
" not be so construed, as to extend to any suit in ^ 
law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one 
of the United States, by citizens of another State, 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state."* 

K additional reasons could be thought necessary 
to sustain a conclusion supported by alignments so 
convincing, they might be found in the fact, that as 
long as the government has existed, — and as nume- 
rous as have been the questions between the United 
States and many of the several States, — the former ^-^ 
never have attempted, in any of them, to bring the 
latter into the courts of the United States. "^If to 
this it be added, that all attempts made in the coi 
vention, to extend the judicial power, "to all ques-] 
tions, which involved the national peace and harm( 
ny;" — or which might have the effect of subjecl 
the several States to its jurisdiction, failed,— ^ilie 
conclusion against all constructive efforts, hiwing 
the same objects in view, and based on anyH)ne of 
the clauses of this section, is irresistible. 

It is, in the last p lace, cg^tejoded^r^rtiliat Jthfe Su- 
preme Court of jb he Un ited States has the right to 
decide on the constitutionality of~aIl laws; .and, in 
virtue of this, to decide, in the last resort, all ques- 
tions involving a conflict between the constitution '\ 
of the United States and laws and treaties ma^ in ///^ 
pursuance thereof^ on the one sidei and the copsti- "' 
tutions and Taws of the several StatesroiTEfie other^^ 
'admitted, that the court haa the right, in 

* Amendments, Art. II. 
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all questions of a judicial character which may come 
before it, where the laws and treaties of the United 
States, and the constitution and laws of a State are 
in conflict or brought in question, to decide which 
is, or is not consistent with the constitution of the 
ited Sta^^> But it is denied that th is power is 
peculiar to it ; or thatTts decisi on, in tSe last resort, 
isT)indihg on any but the parties to it, and its^ co 
depart nseAt s. J SoTTar froBpi l&eing peculiar to it, the 
light appertams, not only to the Supreme Coiiirt of 
the United States ' but to all the courts ofJie se v- 
States, Superior apd inferior ; and even to for- 
ei^K^ourts, — should a question be brought before 
them involving such conflict. It results, necessaiily, 
from our system of government; where power is 
not only divided, but where constitutions and laws 
emanate from different authorities. Where this is 
the fact, it is the duty of the court to pronounce 
what is the law in the case before it ; — and, of 
course, — where there is conflict between different 
laws, — to pronounce which is paramount. Now, as 
the constitution of the United States is, within its 
sphere, supreme over all others appertaining to the 
system, it necessarily results, that where any law 
conflicts with it, it is the duty of the court, before 
which the question arises, to pronounce the consti- 
jtution to be paramount. If it be the Supreme 
fcourt of the United States, its decision, — being 
jthat of the highest judicial tribunal, in the last re- 
port, of the parties to the case or controversy, — is, 
bf course, final as it respects them, — but only as it 
(respects them. It results, that its decision is not 
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(binding as between the United States and the sev- 
eral States, as neither can make the other defendant 
in any controversy between them. 

Others, who are forced by the strength orthe 
argument to admit, that the judicial power does not 
extend to them, contend that Congress, the great 
organ of the "government, has the right to decide, 
in the last resort, in all snch controversies ; — or in 
all questions involving the extent of their respective 
powers. They do not pretend to derive this high 
power from any specific provision of the constitu- 
tion ; they claim it to be a right incident to all 
governments, to decide aa to the extent of its pow- ^ 
ers ; and to enforce ita decision by its own proper 
authority. 

It is manifest, that they who contend for this 
right'tcrifajTuIl.fixtentj-overiook Ae distinction, in 
ti[is"'respect, betweefl_.6*aii2g_govemnients, vested 
with all the powers jappertaining to ^vemment, 
and w-ordlnategoveinmea^^m a. system vihere the 
powei-s of government ai'e divided between two or 
more, as is the case with us. If it be admitted that 
the right belongs to both, and that coordinate gov- 
ernments, in this respect, stand on the same ground 
as single governments, — whatever right or pow- 
er in such case, belongs to the one, must necessarily 
belong to the other : and, if so, the result must be, 
where they differ as to the extent of their respec- 
tive powera, either a mutual negative on the acts of 
each other, — or the right of each to enforce its do- j 
cision on the other. But it has already been estab- 
lished, that they have not the latter ; and hence, 
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under any aspect in which the question can be 
viejj^ed, the same conclusion follows^— -t^^t wTiftyv^ji 

two governments differ as to the extent of thei 
r^e6trv'e";^wers, a ^^^w^^j.^f.v. ;. ^\.^ .^o 

luence. 

le effect of this is, to make each, as against 
jthe other, the guardian and protector 'of the powers 
I allotted to it, and of which it is the organ a»d rep- 
r$sentative. By no other device, could the separate 
governments of the several States, as the weaker 
of the two, prevent the government of the United 
States, as the stronger, from encroaching on that 
portion of the reserved powers allotted to them, 
and finally absorbing the whole ; except, indeed, by 
so organizing the former, as to give to each of the 
States a concurrent voice in making and administer- 
ing the laws ; and, of course, a veto on its action. 
The powers not delegated are exprassly reserved to 
the respective States or the people ; that is, to^the 
governments of the respective States and the people ">- 
thereof; and by them only can they be protected , V" 
and preserved. The reason has been fully explain- 
ed in the discouregjoathe elementary principles of 
government. <^|^uij|^e several States, as weaker ;* 
parties, can protect the portion not delegated, onlyx " 
in one of two ways ; either by having a concurrent ^ * 
voicg. in the action of the government of tKeTJntted 
States ; ^r) a negative on'~iS"~aCts, when they disa- 
gree as to the extent of their- respective powers. 
One 'or the other is indispensabte~to'the preserver 
tion of the reserved nghts, — and to prevent the 
consolidation of all power in the government of the 
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United States, as the stronger. Why the latter 
was preferred by the convention which formed the 
constitution, may, probably, be attributed to the 
great number of States, and the belief that it was 
impossible so to organize the government, as to give 
to eiich a concurrent voice in its action, without ren- 
dering it too feeble and tardy to fulfil tlie ends for 
which it was intended. But, be this as it may, not 
having adopted it, no device remained, by which 
the reserved powers could be protected and pre- 
served, but the one which they, in effect, did adopt, 
/ ^-by refusing to vest the go vem mentorthe "U nited 
States with aveto on the acta of the separate gov- ' 
emments of the several States,iiL aay form-oiuiian* 
ner whatever. 

But it may be alleged, that the effect of a y u- 

govemmente, where they disagree as to the extent 
dfTheir respective jowers, wiU, while it guards / 
against consolidation oh ooe-^dci — lead to collision/ 
and confligt— hatweai - t h e m oa -dteIjiher;-^^^-aBd, 
finally, to disunion. 

That the division of the powers of government 
between the two, without some means to prevent 
such result, would necessarily lead to coUision and 
conflict, will not be denied. They are incident to 
every division of powers, of every description; 
whether it be that of co-ordinate departments, co- 
ordinate estates or classes, co-ordinate governments, 
or any other division of power appertaining to oar 
system, or to that of any other constitutional gov- 
ernment. It is impossible to construct one without 
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dividing the powers of government. But wherever, 
and however power may be divided, collision and 
conflict are necessary consequences, if not prevented, 
llie more numerous and complex the divisions, tlie 
stronger the tendency to both, and the greater the 
necessity for powerful and effectual guards to pre- 
vent them. It is one of the evils incident to consti- 
tutional governments of every form. But we must 
take things as they are, with all their incidents, bad 
or good. The choice between constitutional and 
absolute governments, lies between the good and 
evil, incident to each. K the former be exposed to 
collision and conflict between its various parts, the 
latter is exposed to all the oppressions and abuses, 
ever incident to uncontrolled and irresponsible pow- 
er, in aU its forms. With us the choice lies between 

' a national, consolidated and irresponsible govern- 
ment of a dominant portion, or section of the coun- 
try, — and a federal, constitutional and responsible 
government, with all the divisions of powers indis- 

. pens able to form and preserve such a government, 
in a country of such vast extent, and so great a di- 
versity of interests and institutions as ours. The 
advantages of both, without the evils incident to 
either, we cannot have. Their nature and character 
are too opposite and hostile to be blended in the 
same system. 

But while it is admitted that collision and cton- 
flict mdy be necessarily incident to a divisiomi of 
pow^, it is utterly denied, that the effi^ts /f the 

-Mutual negative between the two co-ordiMxe gov- 
ernments would contribute to either, or necessarily 
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I lead to diamuon. On the contrary, its effecta would 
^a the very reverse. Instead of leading to either, 

AWis aii indispensable means to prevent the collision 
and conflict, which must necessarily arise between 

. the delegated and reserved powers ; and which, if 
not prevented, would, in the end, destroy the sys- 

\ tern, either by consolidation or dissolution. Its aim 
jand end is to prevent the encroachment of either 
jof the coHDrdinate goveraments on the other. Foi^ / 
this purpose it is the efl"ectual, and the only effectually^ 
pieans that can be devised. By preventing auch 
encroachments, it prevents collision and conflict be- 
titeen them. These are their natural ofispring : col- 
lision follows encroachment, — and conflict, colli- 
sion, in the order of events, — unless encroachment 
be acquiesced in. In that case, the weaker would 
be aljsorbed, and all power concentrated in the 
stronger. 

But it may be alleged, that, in preventing these, 
it would lead to consequences not less to be dread- 
ed ; — that a negative on the part of the govern- 
ments of so many States, where either might disa- 
gree with that of the United States, as to the extent 
of their respective powers, would lead to aucL em- 
barrassment and confusion, and interpose so many 
impediments in its way, as to render it incompetent 
to fulfil the ends for which it was established. The 
objection is plausible ; but it will be found, on inves- 
tigation, that strong as the remedy is, it is not 
strMiger than is required by the disease ; and that 
the system famishes ample metoi^^ correct i 
ever disorder it may occasion. 
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\ ^ It may be laid down. as a fuudameiiital principle 
: in constructing constitutional governments, tliat a 
I strong government requires a negative^pf^ortion- 
ally strong, to restrict it to its appropriftto sphere ; 
/ ; and that, the stronger the government, if thg,^g- 
,' jative be prop ortion ally strong,^th^J) fitter the gov - 
I .^rnment. It is only by maTdiig it proportionally 
, strong^ tliat an equilibrium can be established^hg- 
tween the positive and negative powers — t he power 
of acting, and the power of restricting action-lo- its 
assigp^d^limits. It is difficult to form a conception 
constitutional government stronger than that 
"of the United States ; and, consequently, of one re- 
iquiring a stronger negative to keep it within its 
jate sphere. Combining, habitually, as it 
necessarily does, the united power and patronage of 
a majority of the States and of their population es- 
timated in federal numbers, in opposition to a 
minority of each, with nothing but their separate 
and divided power and patronage, it is, to the full 
as strong, if not stronger, than was the goverment 
of Rome, — with its powerfully constituted Senate, 
including its control of the auspices, the censorship, 
and the dictatorship. It will, of course, require, in 
order to keep it within its proper bounds, a nega- 
tive fully as strong in proportion, as the tribune- 
ship ; which, in its prime, consisted of ten members, 
elected by the plebeians, each of whom, (as has been 
supposed by some, — but a majority of whom, all 
admit,) had a negative, not only on the acts of the 
Senate, but on their execution. As powerful as was 
this negative, experiment proved that it was not too 
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strong for the positive power of the govemmeht. It 
the circumstances be considered, under which the 
negative of the several States will be brought into 
action, it will be found, on comparison, to be weaker 
in proportion, than the negative possessed by the 
tribuneship ; and far more effectually guarded in its 
possible tendencies to disorder, or the derangement 
of the system.- 

In the first place, the negative of the tribunes 
extended to all the acta of the Senate, and to their 
executijjii; and, — as it was a single government 
withodt limitation on its authority, — to all the acts 
of government. On the other hand, the negative of 
the governments of the several States extends only 
to the execution of such acts of the government of 
, the United States, as may present a question involv- 
ing their respective powers ; which, relatively, are 
very few, compared to the whole. In the next 
place, every tribune, or, at least, the majority of 
the college, possessed the power; and was ordinari- 
ly disposed to exercise it, as they all represented the 
portion of the Roman people, which their veto was 
intended to protect agmnst ojipresslon and abuse of 
power on the part of the Senate. On the conti-ary, 
the habitual relation between the governments of 
the several States and the government of the United 
States for the time, is saeh, as to itlentify the majority 
of them, in power and interest, with the latter ; and 
to dispose them rather to enlarge and sustiiin ita 
authority, than to resist its encroachments, — which, 
from their position, they regard as extending, 
not as contracting their powers. Thia limits them 
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tive power of tlie governments of the several States 
A to the minority, for the time : and even that minor- 
ity will have, as experience proves, a minority in 
its own limits, almost always opposed to its will, 
and neariy of equal numbers with itself^ identified 
in views and party feelings, with the majority in 
possession of the control of the government of the 
United States ; and ever ready to counteract any 
opposition to its encroachments on the reserved 
powers. To this it may be added, that even the 
majority in this minority of the States, will, for the 
most part, be averse to making a stand against its 
encroachments ; as they, themselves, hgpe, in their 
turn, to gain the ascendency ; and are, therefore^^ 
naturally disinclined to weaken their party connec- 
tions with the minority in the States possessing, for 
the time, the control of the government, — aud whose 
interest and feelings, aside from party ties, wonld 
be witi__the majority of their respective States. 
Such being the case, it is apparent that there will 
^ ■■■'' be far less disposition on the part of the governments 
, of the several States to resist the encroachments of 
^.'th6 -gaYemment of the United States on their re- 
served righte, — or to make an issue with it, when they 
disagree as to the extent of their respective powers, 
— ^than there was in the tribunate of the Roman re- 
public to oppose acts, or the execution of acts, calcu- 
lated to oppress, or deprive their order of its rights. 
If to this it be further added, that the federal 
constitution provides, — not only that all the function- 
aries of the United States, but also those of the 
several States, including, expressly, the members of 
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their legislatures, and all tlieir executive and judi- 
cial officers, — shall be bound, hj oath or affiimation, 
to support the constitution ; — and that the decision of 
the highest tribunal of the judicial power is final, as 
between the parties to a case or controversy, — the 
danger of any serious derangement or disorder from 
{ the effetits of the negative on the pai-ts of the sepa- 
; I'ate governments of the several States, must appear, 
not unly much less than that from the Roman tri- 
bunate, l)ut very inconsiderable. The danger is, 
iadeed, the other way ; — that the disposition on the 
part of the governments of the several States, to 
acquiesce iu the encroachments of the government 
of the United States, will prove stronger than the 
disiwsition to resist; and the negative, compared 
with the positive power, will be foand to be too 
feeble to preser\'e the equilibrium between them. 
But if it should prove otherwise, — and if, in conse- 
quence, any serious derangement of the system 
should ensue, there will be found, in the earhest and 
highest division of power, which I shall next pro- 
ceed to consider, ample and safe means of correct- 
ing them>- 

., I refev to that resulting from, and inseparably 
connected with the primitive territorial division of 
the country itself, — coeval with its settlement into se- 
parate and distinct communities ; and which, though 
dependent atthefii'st unthe parent ci.iiiiiti'y, bi't-ime, 
by a successful resistance to its (encroach uicutw ou 
their chai'tered rights, independent and sovereign 
States. In them severally, — i)r to exprt-as it c 
precisely, in the people compusing them, v^ 
18 
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as independent and sovereign compatmities, the ulti- 
mate power of the whole sy^ts^lresided, and from 
them the whole system emanategpJ^Their first act 
was, to ordain and establish their respective sepa- 
rate constitutions and governments, — each by itself, 
and for itself, — without concert or agreement with 
the others ; and their next, after the failure of the 
confederacy, was to ordain and establish the consti- 
tution and government of the United States, in the 
same way in every respec t, as h as been shown ; ex- 
cept that it was do^e<l5y conce^ and agreement 
with each other. /^ That this high, this supreme 
f power, has never been either delegated to, or vested 
in the separate governments of the\States, or the 
; federal government, — and thkt it is, tnerefore, one of 
1 the powers declared, by the^th article of amend- 
; ments, to be resei'ved to the people oi the respective 
States ; and that, ^ of course, it s^ resides with. 
them, will hardly be questioned;'^ It must reside 
somewhere. No one will assert that it is extin- 
guished. But, According to the fundamental princi- 
ples of our system, sovereignty resides in the people, 
and not in the government ; and if in them, it most 
be in them, as the people of the several States; .for, 

; politically speaking, there is no other known to the 
s^em^^ It not only resides in them, hut resides in 

i^^ixs plenitude, unexhausted and unimpaired. If 
proof be required, it will be found in the fact. 
which cannot be controverted, so far as the United 
States are concerned, — ^that the people oi tha.se3^ral 
States, acting in the same capacity and in the^same 
way, in which they ordained and esta blished thft 
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fedgcal-W P»iitofeioH, ■ean, -by^iieir "concnrrent and 
united voice, change or abolish it, and establish ano- 
tlrei" in ita place ; or dissolve the Union, and resolve 
themselves Tnto separate and disconnected [States./ 
A power which can nghtfully do all this, must e 
lin full plenitude, unexhausted and unimpaireq^ 

higher act of sovereignty can be conceived. 

But it does not follow from this, that the people ' 
of the several States, in ordaining and establishing : 
the constitution of the United States, imposed no 
restriction on the exercise of sovereign power ; for a 
sovereign may voluntarily impose restrictions on his 
acts, without, in any degree, exhausting or impair- i 
ing his sovereignty ; as is admitted by all writera \ 
on the subject. In the act of ordaining and estab- 
lishing it, they have, accordingly, imposed several 
important restrictions on the exercise of their sove- 
reign power. In order to ascertain what these are, 
and how far they extend, it will be necessary to as- 
certain, in what relation they stand to the constitu- 
tion ; and to each other in reference to it. 

They stand then, as to the one, in the rela-/^ 
tion of superior to subordinate — the creator to tiie V 
created. The people of the several States called it 
into existence, and conferred, by it, on the govern- 
ment, whatever power or authority it possesses. Re- 
garded simply as a constitution, it is as subordinate 
to thera, as are their respective State constitutions ; 
and it imposes no more restrictions on the exercise 
of any of their sovereign rights, than they do. 
case however is different as to the relations t 
the people of the several States bear to each c 
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in reference to it. Ha\dng ratified and adopted it, 
by mutual agreement, they stand to it in the rela- 
tion of parties to a constitutional compact ; and, of 
course, it is binding between them as a compact^ and 
not on, or over them, as a constitution. Of all com- 
pacts that can exist between independent and sove- 
reign communities, it is tlie most intimate, solemn, 
and sacred, — whether regarded in reference to the 
closeness of connection, the importance of the ob- 
jects to be effected, or to the obligations imposed. 
Laying aside all intermediate agencies, the people 
of the several States, in their sovereign capacity, 
agreed to unite themselves together, in the closest 
possible connection that could be formed, without 
merging their respective sovereignties into one com- 
mon sovereignty, — to establish one common govern- 
ment, for certain specific objects, which, regarding 
the mutual interest and security of each, and of all, 
they supposed could be more certainly, safely, and 
effectually promoted by it, than by their several 
separate governments ; pledging their faith, in the 
most solemn manner possible, to support the com- 
pact thus formed, by respecting its provisions, obey- 
ing all acts of the government made in conformity 
with them, and preserving it, as far as in them lay, 
against all infractions. But, as solemn and sacred 
as it is, and as high as the obligations may be which 
it imposes, — still it is but a compact and not a con-^ 
etittffion^ — recjanhd in reference to the people of iJie 
eeveral States^ in their sovereign capacity. To nse 
the language of the constitution itself, it was or- 
dained as a "constitution /or the United States,** — • 
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not over them ; and established, not owt*, but " d&- 
tween the States ratifying it:" and^Iggceja State, 
acting in its sovereign capacity, and in tFe same 
manner in which it ratified and adopted the consti- 
tution, may be guilty of violating it as a compact, 
but cannot be gailty of violating it as aTa^-^ The i 
ciise is the reverse, as to the action of its citizens, re- | 
garding them in their individual capacity. To / 
them it ■ is a law, — the supreme law within its I 
sphere, '■^nti^y may be guilty of violating it as a 
law, or of violating the laws and treaties made in 
pursuance of, or under its authority, regarded as 
laws or treaties ; but cannot be guilty of violating , 
it as a rrom^jit^yf^ptu)r}st']inti(\n TTfig orflntnod-aiid 

established ovai^^^iim- by their respective States, to 
whom they owed allegiaooe; ftn44hey M'e under 
the same obligation to respect and obey its autho- 
rity, within its proper sphere, as they are to respect 
and obey their respective State ctmstitutions ; and 
for the same reason, viz.: thatthe State to which 
£hey^6T?6^ttegiance, commanded it in both cases. 
/ It follows, from what has been stated, that the 
[people of the several States, regarded as parties to 
'the conFititntinTii)! romp'H't, have imposed ref«trio- 
.'tions on the t-xeruise uf theii' sovoroigii power, by , 
entering into a solenm obligation to do 
'inconsistent with its pro\'isions, and to uphold t 
support it within their respective limits. To 1 
extent the restrictions go, — but no farther, 
parties to the constitutional coinpac^ they re 
the right, unrestricted, which appertains tQ { 
relation in all cases where it is not surrcud*! 
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judge as to the extent of the obli gation im posed )b^ 
the^gfeement or compact,— in the first\ inst^ce, 
wlTgg7Tli>re TfTq" Ti i gh eriiiitih ori ty ; nn d4Jnt>l}r last 
resort, where^there^js..^^^^ The priMiple on 
^hich this assertion rests, is essential to the nature 
tei^ contracts ; and is in accord with universal prac- 
tice. >B«it the right to jud gfi as \q th^ f^yf^jit of 
tljje^,0t)ligation imposed,, necessarily involves the 
'^i^i of pronouncing whether an act of the federal 
government, of any of ite^departm^ 
noTi, in conformity to the provisTons of the const itu- 
tional c ompact; and^ Jf.decided-te-be-iQCQnsistent^ 
oF pronouncing it to be unauthaij^gd by.thjBLConsti- 
^tion, and, the refore, n ull^ void, an d of no eflfect. 
constitution be a compact, andtKe"^several 
States, regarded in their sovereign character, be 
parties to it, all the rest follow as necessary conse- 
quences. It would be puerile to suppose the right 
of judging existed, without the right of pronouno 
ing whether an act of the government violated the 
provisions of the constitution or not ; and equally so 
to suppose, that the right of judging existed, with- 
out the authority of declaring the consequence, to 
wit ; that, as such, it is null, void, and of no effect. 
Alid hence, those who are unwilling to admit the 
/'consequences, have been found to deny that the 
constitution is a compact; in the face of facts as 
well established as any in our political history, and 
in utter disregard of that provision of the constitu- 
tion, which expressly declares, that the ratification 
of nine States shall be suflScient to establish it 
" bei/ween the States so ratifying the same^ 
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Bat ^le^righly-mth all these conseqn^ces, is 
not more cer^ifutluui that poeflesaed by th e several 
States, as parties^to.lhexompact^Jif-uitei'posmgibf 
the p ui'p^ e_^^_aEr e8tiDg,-w ithffl-4lieir respective"-, | 
limitSj^anl ^t of t h e £a d e r a l ■govenufteut in viola- 
tion of the constitution i and thereby of j)reventing 
the ddegafed from encroachiag oa the ieag£J»d' ' 
powers. Without such right, all the otEere would 
be barren and useless abstractions, — and just as 
puerile as the right of judging, without the light 
of pronouncing an act to be unconstitutional, and, 
as such, null and void. Nor is this rightlijore. cer- 
tain, than that of the States, in t^bs_^ain«-'^sracter 
and^ca pacitT ; to d6ti"id e"6n the mode and measure 
to be adopted t^ arrftat the act , and preveirt the 
eoci-oachment on the. jae orve d" powers. It is a\ ■ 
right indispensable to all the others, and, without 
which, they would be valueless. 

These conclusions £q11qw irresistibly from incon- A /< 
te stable fact a and welLs sjablished pripciB lgs. iJut 
the possession of a right is one thiog, and the exer- 
cise of it another. Rights, themselves, must be 
exercised with prudence and propriety: when 
otherwise exercised, they often cease to be righta^ 
and become wrongs. The more important the 
right, and the more delicate ita character, the 
higher the obligation to observ^^rictly, the rules 
of prudence and propriety. <^futi_of all the i 
appertaining to the people of the several States, t 
members of a common Union, the one in questioi^ 
is by far the most important and dt-licate ; and, 
coui-se, requires, in its exercise, the greatest c 
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and forbearance. As parties to the compact wHcli 
constitutes the Union, they are under obligations 
to observe its provisions, and prevent their infrac- 
tion. In exercising the right in question, they 
are bound to take special care that they do not 
themselves, violate this, the most sacred of obliga- 
tions. \Tojxftt^ this, prudence and .propriety 
requii-e that they should abstain from interposing* 
their authority, to arrest an act of their common 
government, unless the case, in their opinion, 
involve a clear and palpable infraction of the 
instrument. ]Tl^»faTe bound to go further, — and 
to forbear from interposing, even when it is clear 
and palp able, unless it be, at the same time, highly 
d angerou s in its character, and apparently admit- 
ting of no other remedy ; and for the plain reason, 
that prudence and propriety require, that a right 
so high and delicate should be called into exercise, 
only^jn cases of great magnitude and extreme 
rgencjLillSBut even when, in the opinion of the 
eople of a State, such a case has occurred ; — that 
othing, short of the interposition of their autho- 
•ity, can arr est th e danger and preserve the consti- 
ution, they^^^U) to interpose in good faith ; — ^not 
to Aveaken or aestroy the Umoh, but to uphold and 
; preserve it, by causing the instrument on which it 
^jrest^'to be observed and respected; and to this 
igHQ, the mode and measure of redress ought to be 
jexclusively directed and limited. In such a case, 
!a State not only has the right, but is, in duty to 
utself and the Union, bound to interpose, — as the 
Jast resort, to arrest the dangerous infraction of the 
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jconstitution, — and to prevent the powers reserved 
■to itself, from being absorbed by those delegated 
Jto the United States. 

That the right, so exercised, would be, in itael^ 
a safeTind effectual security against so great an evil, 
few will doubt. Ent.jJifi -questioa-ai'ises, — Will 
prudence and propiiety be sufficient to prevent the 
wanton abuse of a right, so high and delicate, by 
the thirty parties to the compact, — and the many 
others hereafter to be addgito the number ? 

- I nnsiveit noJ~_Nor_caiLany-oue, in -the least ao- 
quainted wiih-^Mconstitution of pur nature which 
malies govemmenta necessary, give any other., an- 
swer. Tlie highest moral obligations, — troth, justice, 
and plighted faith, — much less, prudence and pro- 
priety, — oppose, of themselves, but feeble resistance 
to the abuse of power. But what they, of them- 
selves, cannot effect, may be effected by other in- 
flnences of a far less elevated character. Of theae, 
iflany are powerful, and well^calculatei-io-preEapt 
the abuse of this high and delicate right. Among 
tTiem may be ranted, or'frio^proTninPTit- wnd power- 
ful, that which springs t'lMin the li;iliitii;il itL-tiuTi of 
a niiijoi'ity of the States ami of their population, 
estimated in federal numbei-s, on the side of the 
federal government; — a m-ijority naturally prone, 
and ever ready, — in all questions between it and 
State, involving an infraction of the constitntion, 
throw its weight in the scale of the former, 
this, may be added another, of no small forces 
refer to that of party ties. Exjierience, aa, 
reason shows, that a government, operal 
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does, most gire rise 
which, although part 

less of a sectional character, extend themselves, in 
lu^eqnal proportions, over the whole Union, — carry- 
ing with them, notwithstanding their sectional 
tendency, party sympathy and party attachment 
of soch strength, that few are willing to break 
or weaken them, by resisting, even an acknow- 
ed infraction of the constitution, of a nature 
iye and dangerous to their section. 
J Both of these tend powerfully to resist the abuse 
.^ \ of the right, by preventing it from being exercised 
' 'imprudently and improperly. But I will not dwell 
; I on them, as they have been already considered in 
1 another connection. There are others, more espe- 
^ J^ cially connected with the subject at present before 
us, which^I ghall next consider. 

Thf first may be traced to a fact, disclosed by ex- 
periencey that, in most of the States, the preponder- 
ance of neither party is so decisive, that the minori- 
ty may not hope to become the majority; and that, 
with tjK§ hope, it stands always ready to seize on 
ct of the majority, of doubtful propriety, as 
means of turning it out of power and taking its 
place. Should the majority in any State, where the 
balance thus \dbrates, venture to take a stand, and 
to interpose its authority, against the encroachment 
of the federal government on its reserved powers, it 
would be difficult to conceive a case, however clear 
and palpable the encroachment, or dangerous its 
character, in which the minority would not resist 
its action, and array itself on the side of the federal 
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government. And there are very few, in which, 
with the aid of its power and patronage, backed by 
the numerooa pi-esses in ita support, the minority 
would not succeed in overcoming the majority, — 
taking their place, and, thereby, placing the Stat^ at 
the foot of the federal government. To thi*,.^B5;tE« 
of great force may be added. The dominant party 
of the State, for the time, although it may be in af / 
minority in the Union for the time, looks forward,*^ 
of course, to the period when it will be in a majori- 
ty of the Union ; and have at ita disposal all the 
honors and emoluments of the federal government. 
The leaders of such party, therefore, would not be 
insensible to the advantage, which their position, as 
such, would ^ve them, to share largely in the dis- 
tribution. This advantage they would not readily 
jeopard, by taking a stand which would render them, 
not only odious to the majority of the Union, at the 
time, but unpopular with their own party in the 
other States, — as putting in hazard their chance to 
become the majority. Under such circumstances, it 
would require, not only a clear and palpable case 
of infraction, and one of urgent necessity, but high 
virtue, patriotism and courage to exercise the right 
of intei-position ; — even if it were admitted to be 
clear and unquestionable.. And hence, it is to be 
feared that, even this high right, o6mbined with 
the matual negative of the Wo op^rdinate govern- 
ments, will be scarcely suffictenx to counteract the 
I vast and preponderating power of the federal gov- 
j ernment, and to prevent the abstM^tion of the re- 
served by the delegated powers. 
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Indeed the negative power is always far weaker, 
in proportion to its appearance, than the positive. 
The latter having the control of the government^ 
with all its honors and emoluments, has the means 
of acting on and influencing those who exercise the 
negative power, and of enlisting them on its side, 
unless it be effectually guarded : while, on the other 
hand, those who exercise the negative, have nothing 
but the simple power, and possess no means of in- 
fluencing those who exercise the positive power. 

But, suppose it should prove otherwise; and 
that the negative power should become so strong as 
to cause dangerous derangements and disorders in 
the system; — ^the constitution makes ample provi- 
sions for their correction, — whether produced by 
the interposition of a State, or the mutual negative, 
or conflict of power between the two co-ordinate 
governments. I refer to the aqjending "^ower. 
"Why it w^ necessary to provide for such a power; 
— ^what^ its nature and character; — why it was 
modified as it is, — and whether it be safe, and snfli- 
cient to efffect the objects intended, — are the ques- 
tions, which I propose next to consider. 

It is, as has already been explained, a funda- 
mental principle, in forming such a federal commu- 
nity of States, and establishing such a federal con- 
stitution and government as ours, that no State could 
be bound but by its separate ratification and adop- 
tion. The principle is essentially connected witb 
the independence and sovereignty of the several 
States. As the several States, in such a community, 
with such a constitution and government, still 
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tained their separate independence and sovereignty, 
it followed, tliat the compact into which they enter- 
ed, could not be altered or changed, in any way, but 
by the unanimoug assent of all the parties, without 
Bome express provision authorizing it. But there 
were strong objections to re(juiring the consent of 
all to make alterations or changes in the constitu- 
tion. Those who formed it were not so vain as to 
sujipose that they had made a perfect instrument ; 
nor so ignorant as not to see, however perfect it 
might be, tliat derangements and disorders, result- 
ing from time, circumstances, and the conflicting ele- 
ments of the system itself, would make amendments 
necessary. But to leave it, without making some 
special provision for the purpose, would have been, 
in effect, to leave it to any one of the States to pre- 
vent amendments ; which, in practice, would have 
been almost tantamount to leaving it without any 
power to amend; — notwithstanding its necessity. 
And, hence, the subject of making some special 
proWsion for amending the constitution, was forced 
on the attention of the convention. 

Tliere was diversity of opinion as to what the 
nature and character of the amending power should 
be. All agreed that it should be a modification of 
the original creative power, which ordained and 
established the separate constitutions and govern- 
ments of the several States ; and, by which alone, 
the proposed constitution and government could be 
ordained and established : or, to express it different- 
I ly and more expUdtly, — that 'amendments should 
L,be the acts of the aeranlfitatea, Totii^ aa States, — 
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' each counting one, — and not the act of the govern- 
ment. But there was great diversity of opinion as 
to what Tmimber of .Stat'fe. should be required to 
concur, or agree, in order to paaKe an amendment. 
It was first moved to require^e'ftcJns^nt of all the 
States. This was followed-by a motion to amend, 
requiring two thirds ; which was oveAjil^dvby a con- 
siderable majority. It was then moVed to require 
the concurrence of three fourths^ which was agreed 
to, and finally adopted without dissent. 

TjE>; «fderstand fully the reasons for so modify* 
, Y^ig the original creative power, as to require the 
^ concurrence of three fourths to make an amendment, 
^it will be necessary to advert to another portion of 
the proceedings of the convention, intimately con- 
nected with the present question. I refer to that 
which contafefts a history of its action in regard to 
the number of States required to ratify the consti- 
tution, before it should become binding between 
those so ratifying it. It is material to state, that 
although the article in respect to ratifications, 
which grew out of these proceedings, stands last in 
the constitution, it was finally agreed on and adopt- 
ed before the article in regard to amendments ; — 
and had, doubtless, no inconsiderable influence in 
determining the number of States required for that 
purpose. 

There was, in reference to both, great diversity 
of opinion as to the requisite number of States. 
With the exception of one State, all agreed that 
entire unanimity should not be required ; but the 
majority divided as to the number which should be 
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required. One of the most prominent leaders of the 
party, originally in favor of a national government, 
was in favor of requiring only a bare majority of the 
States. Another, not less distinguished, was in far 
vor of the same proposition ; but so modified as to 
require such majority to contain, also, a majority of 
the entire population of all the States ; and, in de- 
fault of this, as many additional States as would be 
necessary to supply the deficiency. On the other 
hand, the more prominent members of the party in 
favor of a federal government, inclined to a larger 
number. One of the most influential of these, moved 
to require ten States ; on which motion the conven- 
tion was nearly equally divided. Finally, the num- 
ber nine was agreed on ; — constituting three fourths • 
of all the States represented in the convention, — and,-' 
as nearly as might be, of all the States at that time 
in the Union. 

"Why the first propositions were rejected, and the 
last finally agreed on, requires explanation. The 
first proposition, requiring the ratification of all the 
States, before the constitution should become bind- 
ing between those so ratifying the same, was rejected, 
doubtless, because it was deemed unreasonable that 
the fate of the others should be made dependent on 
the will of a single State. The convention acted 
under the pressure of very trying exigencies. The 
confederacy had failed ; and it was abeolntely neces- 
saiy that something should be done to save Ihe credit 
of the Union, and to guard against confusion and 
anarchy. The plan of the pr.iistitutiou ond govern- 
ment adopted, was the only oii>:- that coold be Agreed 
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on ; and the fate of the country apparently rested 
on its ratification by the States. In such a state of 
things, it seemed to be too hazardous to put it in 
the power of a single State to defeat it. Nothing 
^hort of so great a pressure could justify an act 
Which made so great a change in the articles of con- 
federation ; — which expressly provided that no al- 
teration should be made in any of them, " unless such 
alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the United 
States, and be afterwards confirmed by the legisla- 
Ibures of every State." 

The rejection of the other proposition, which 
required a mere majority of the States to make it 
binding as between the States so ratifpng it, will 
scarcely require explanation. It exposed the States 
to the hazard of forming, not one, but two Unions ; 
or, if this should be avoided, —by forcing the other 
States to come in reluctantly, under the force of cir- 
cumstances, it endangered the harmony and duration 
of the Union, and the proposed constitution and 
government. It would, besides, have evinced too 
great an indifference to the stipulation contained in 
the articles of the confederation just cited. 

It remains now to be explained why the particu- 
lar number, between these two extremes, was finally 
agreed on. Among other reasons, one, doubtless, is 
to be found in the fact, tliat the articles of the then 
existing confederation, required the consent of nine 
States to give validity to many of the acts of their 
Confess; — amono: which, were the acts declarinsr 
war, — granting letters of marque and reprisal in time 
of peace, and emitting bills, or borrowing money on 
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the credit of the United States. The object of re- 
quiring so great a number was, to guard against the 
abuses of these and the other great and delicate 
powers contained in the provision. A mere majority 
of the States, was too few to be intrusted with snehr" 
powers ; and, to make the trust more safe, the con- 
sent of nine States was required ; which was within 
a small fraction of three fawrths of the whole number 
at the time. The precedent, — and the same cpur/ 
sideration which induced the legislatures of all tile 
States to assent to it, in adopting the articles of con- 
federation, must have had, undoubtedly, much 
weight in determining what number of States should 
ratify the constitution, before it should become bind- 
ing between them. If the legislatures of all th^ 
States should have unanimously deemed it not ui- 
reasonable, that the highest and most delicate acts 
of the old Congress, when agreed to by nine or more 
States, should be acquiesced in by the others, it was 
very natural that tibe members of the convention 
should think it not unreasonable to require an equal 
number to give validity to the constitution, as be- 
tween them ; — Cleaving it to the others to say whether 
they would ratify or not. Nirifej or tb/reefcfwrika of 
the whole, were, unquestionably, regardea&B^sa^i^ 
and sufficient guaranty against oppression and^usBi 
both in the highest acts of the confede 
establishing the constitution b§f^cf^^^e States 
ratifying it. And it is equaDyc^*tain that a smaller 
number was not regarded either as safe, or suffi- 
cient. 

The force of these precedents, combined witih 
19 
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the reasons for adopting them, must have had gi*eat 
weight in determining the proportional number 
which should be required to amend the constitu- 
tion. Indeed, after determining the proportion in 
the provision for the ratification of the constitu- 
tion, it would seem to follow, as a matter of course, 
that the same proportion should be required in the 
provision for amending it. It would be difficult 
to assign a reason, why the proportion should be 
difierent in the two cases ; and why, if three fovrths 
should be required in the one, it should not also be 
required in the other. If it would have been 
unreasonable and improper in the one, that a few 
States in proportion should, by their obstinacy, 
prevent the others from forming a constitution, — ^it 
would have been equally so, and for the same rea- 
son, that the like proportion should have the power 
to prevent amendments, however necessary tLiey 
might be to the well working and safety of the 
system. So, again, if it would have been dangerous 
and improper, to permit a bare majority of the 
States, or any proportion less than that required 
to make the constitution binding as between the 
States ratifying, — it would have been no less so to 
permit such number or proportion to amend it. 
The two are, indeed, nearly allied, and involve, 
throughout, the same principle ;^— and hence, the 
same diversity of opinion between the two parties 
in the convention, in reference to both, and the 
adoption of the same proportion of States in each. 
I say the same proportion, — ^for although nine 
States were rather less than three fov/rths of the 
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whole namber when the constitution was ratified, — 
this proportion of the States was required in order 
to amend it, (withont regard to an inconsiderable 
fraction,) because of the facility of its application. 

But mdependently of these considerations, there 
were strong reasons for adopting that proportion 
in providing a power to amend. It was, at least, as 
' / necessary to guard against too much facility as too 
__niHeh difficulty, in amending it. K, to require the 
consent of all the States for that purpose would be, 
in effect, to prevent amendments which time should 
disclose to be, — or chcinge of cirtnmstances make 
necessnry; — so, on the other hand, to require a 
bare majority only, or but a small number in pro- 
portion to the whole, would expose the constitution 
to hasty, inconsiderate, and even sinister amend- 
ments, on the part of the party dominant for the 
Itime. If the one would give it too much fixedness, 
the other would deprive it ^&11 stability. Of the 
two, the latter would bg.JtIore dangerous than the 
*fofmer. It woold-defeat the very ends of a con- 
stitution, 'r ega r dt i d oa a fuud ftmcn t al 4«w :~~InHeed, 
it would involve & glaring absurdity to require the 
separate ratification of nine States to make the con- 
stitution binding as between them, — and to provide 
that a mere majority of States, or even a small one, 
when compared with the whole number, should 
have the power, as soon aa it went into operation, 
to amend it as they pleased. It would be difficult 
to find any other proportion better calculated to 
avoid this absurdity, and, at the same time, the ilif- 
ficulties attending the other extreme, than that 
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adopted by the convention. While it affords suffi- 
cient facility, it guards against too much, in amend- 
ing the constitution, — ^and thereby unites stability 
with the capacity of adjusting itself to all such 
changes as may become necessary ; and thus com- 
bines all the requisites that are necessary in the 
amending power. It hardly admits of a doubt, 
that these combined reasons, — the conviction that 
it possessed all the requisites for such a power, in a 
higher degree than any other proportion, — with 
the force of the two precedents above explained, 
induced the convfention to adopt it. 

Possessing these, it possesses all the requisites, 
of course, to render the power at once safe in itself, 
and sufficient to effect the objects for which it was 
intended. It is safe ; because the proportion is suffi- 
ciently large to prevent a dominant portion of the 
Union, or combination of the States, from using the 
amending power as an instrument to make changes 
in the constitution, adverse to the interests and 
rights of the weaker portion of the Union, or a 
minority of the States. It may not, in this respect, 
be as perfectly safe as it would be in the unmodi- 
fied state in which it ordained and established the 
constitution ; but, for all practical purposes, it is 
believed to be safe as an amending power. It is 
difficult to conceive a case, where so large a portion 
as three fourths of the States would undertake to 
insert a power, by way of amendment, which, in- 
stead of improving and perfecting the constitution, 
would deprive the remaining fourth of any right, 
essentially belonging to them as members of the 
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Union, or clearly intended to oppress them. There 
are many powers, which a domiaant combination of 
States would assume by construction, and use for 
the purpose of aggrandizement, which they would 
not dare to propose to insert as amendments. Bat 
should an attempt be successfully made to engraft 
an amendment for such a purpose, the case would 
not be without remedy, as will be shown in the 
proper place. 

/ I say, as lai^e a proportion as three fourths ; — 
tor the larger the proportion required to do an act, 
the less is the danger of the power being used for 
the purpose of oppression and aggrandizement. The 
reason is plain. With the inci'ease of the proportion, 
the difficulty of so using it, is increased ; — while the 
inducement is diminished in the same proportion. 
The former is increased ; — because the diflScnlty of 
forming combinations for such purpose is increased 
with the increase of the number required to com- 
bine ; and the latter decreased, because the greater 
the number to be aggrandized, and the less the 
number, by whose oppression this can be effected, 
the less the inducement to oppression. And hence, by 
increasing the proportion, the number to be a^ran- 
dized may be made so large, and the number to be 
oppressed so small,' as to make the effort bootless ; — 
when the motive to oppress, as well as to abuse 
power will, of course, cease. 

I But, while Hiree f<mrtlha furnish a safe propor- 
ition against making changes in the constitution, 
Bunder the color of amendments, by the dominant 
if portion of the Union, with a view to oppress the 
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..weaker for its aggrandizement, the proportion is 
[ually safe, in view of the opposite danger ; — ^as it 

[famishes a sufficient protection against the com- 
bination of a few States to prevent the rest from 
making such amendments as may become necessary 
preserve or perfect it. It thus guards against 
the dangers, to which a less, or greater proportion 

'^ight expose the system. 

It is not less sufficient than safe to eflFect the 
object intended. As a modification of the power 
which ordained and established the system, its 
authority is above all others, except itself in its 
simple and absolute form. Within its appropriate 
sphere, — that of amending the constitution, — ^all 
others are subject to its control, and may be modi- 
fied, changed and altered at its pleasure. Within 
that sphere it truly represents the intention of the 
power, of which it is a modification, when it ordained 
and established the constitution, — as to the limits to 
which the system might be safely and properly ex- 
tended, and beyond which it could not. The same 
wisdom, which saw the necessity of having as much 
harmony as possible, in ratifying the constitution, 
saw, also, the necessity of preserving it, after it 
went into operation; and therefore required the 
same proportion of States to make an amendment, 
as to ratify the instrument, before it could become 
binding between the States ratifying. It saw, that, 
if there was danger from too little^ there was a]so 
danger from too mnch union (if I may be allowed 
so to express myself) ; — and that, while one led to 
weakness, the other led to discord and alienation. 
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To goard agunst each, it so modified ihe amending 
power as to avoid both extremes, — and thns to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of the powers of the system 
as orig^ally established, so far as human contriv' 
ance could. 

Thus the power which, in its simple and absolute 
form, was the creator, becomes, in its modified form, 
the preserver of the system. By no other device, 
nor in any other form, could the high functions ap- 
pertaining to this character, be safely and efficiently 
discharged ; — and by none other could the system 
be preserved. It is, when properly understood, the 
vis Tnedicatrix of the system ; — ita great repairing, 
healing, and conservative power ; — ^intended to rem- 
edy ita disorders, in whatever cause or cana^sMiM- 
nating ; whether in the original errors op^efects c* 
the constitution itself, — or the operation, of time 
and change of circumstances, or in conflict^ between 
its parts, — including those between the c^rdintite 
governments. By it alone, can the equi^abriunj of 
'■ the various powers and divisions of the system be 
preserved ; as by it alone, can the stronger be pre- 
iVented from encroachiug on, and finallj^-a'bBorbing 
jthe weaker./ For this purpose, it is,,as has been 
sHown, entu'ely safe and all-safficient. In performing 
its high f(mctions, it acta, not as a jjudicial power, 
but in the far more elevlated and authoritative cha- 
racter of an amending ] ^vfet ; — tl^e only ohe in 
which it can be called' into action' at all.' In this 
character, it can amend the constitution, by modify- 
ing its existing provisic^is ; — or, in case of a disputed 
power, whether it bef between the federal govern- 
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ment and one of its co-ordinates,— or between the 
former and an interposing State,— by declaaing, 
authoritatively, what is the constitution. 

Having now explamed the nature and object of 
the amending power, and shown its safety and sujBB.- 
ciency, in respect to the object for which it was pro- 
vided ; — Ijhall ng3^, prorP ( p d t^ - shoT r , tha t^tHs^he 
duty of the federal government to invokeita-aid, 
fthfmTillLTiy/l^^prnTifa fl^t*gTijorPTnAnf. or disorder result 

from the/mutual negative oftEe iwo co-oramate go v- 
er nmjgnts , OT~feom" th6 Interp^sitiOii 6f"a~Btate, in 
i>r^ereignxdiarMtef;T6-a^^ of itejsts,— « 

case all other remedies "should fail to adjust the dif- 
ficulty. ' 

In order to form a clear conception of the true 
gro.md and reason of this duty, it is nfe^^^^ to 
j^emisej that it is difficult to conceive of a case, 
wif^re a conflict of power could take place between 
the government of a State, or the State itself in its 
sovereign character, and the federal government, in 
which the former would not be in a minority of the 
States and of their population, estimated in federal 
numbers; and, of course, the latter in a majority 
of both. The reason is obvious. K it were other- 
wise, the remedy would at once be applied through 
the federal government, — by a repeal of the act 
asserting the power,— and the question settled by 
yielding it to the State. Suc h be jgg the case, 
the conflict, whene5er-4t----takes_j)la<5e^- nau^^ 
between the reserved jmd delegated powers ; the 
Ifrtterj supported, by a majority both of tEe States 
and of their population, claiming the right to exer- 
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tuting-i»fie-uf Lliu muiority, — (■B<>-lea8ta3^r as it 
rel^tes-te- the pouer m controvtirsy,)=-^^iiag the 

o\t}.im. 

Now it 13 a clear and well established principle, 
that the party who claims the right to exercise a 
power, is bound to make it good, against the party 
denjing the right ; and that, if there should be an 
authority higher than either provided, by which the 
question between them can be adjusted, he, in such 
case, has no right to assert his claim on his own an- 
thority, — but is bound to appeal to the tribunal ap- 
pointed, according to the forms prescribed, and to 
establish and assert his right through its authority. 

If a principle, so clear and well established, 
should, in a ease like the one supposed, require con- 
firmation, — ^it may be found in the fact, that the 
powers of the federal government are all enumerat- 
ed and specified in the constitution ; — while those 
belonging to the States embrace the whole residuary 
mass of powers, not enumerated and specified. 
Hence, in a conflict of power between the two, the 
presumption is in favor of the latter, and against 
the former ; and, therefore, it is doubly bound to 
establish the power in controversy, through the ap- 
pointed authority, before it can rightfully undertake 
to exercise it. 

But as conclusive as these reasons are, th*e are, 
others not less so. Among these, it may bej 
that the federal government, being of the party of 
the majority in snch conflicts, may, at pleasure, make 
the appeal to the amending power ; while the State, 
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being of the party of the minority, cannot possibly 
do BO. The reason is plain. To make it, requires, 
on the part of the State, more than a bare majority. 
It would then be absurd, to transfer the duty from 
the party of the majority, which has the power, to 
that of the minority, which has it not : — ^and this, 
too, when, with such a majority, the question of 
power could be settled in its favor, more easily and 
promptly, through the federal government itsel£ 

There is abo another reason, — ^if not more con- 
clusive, yet of deeper import. The federal govern- 
ment never will make an appeal to the amending 
power, in a case of conflict, unless compelled ; — ^nor, 
indeed, willingly in any case, except with a view to 
enlarge the powers it has usurped by construction. 
The only means, by which it can be compelled to 

?make an appeal, are the negative powers of the con- 
stitution; — and especially, so far as the reserved 
. perfrers are concerned, — ^by that of its co-ordinates, 
— and State interposition. But to transfer the duty 
from itself to the States, would, necessarily, have 
the effect, so far as they are concerned, of leaving it 
in the full and quiet exercise of the contested power, 
until the appeal was made and finally acted on ; — 
instead of suspending the exercise of the power, un- 
til the decision was pronounced ; — as would be the 
case, if the duty were not transferred. In the lat- 
ter case, it would have every motive to exert itself 
to make the appeal, and to obtain a speedy and 
final action in its favor, if possible ; but in the 
former, it would be the reverse. The motive would 
be to use every effort to prevent a successful appeal^ 
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and to defeat action on it ; as, in the mean time, it 
wonld he left in full poseession of the power in 
question. Nor would it have any difficulty in ef- 
fecting what it desired ; as it would be impossible 
for the State, even without opposition, to succeed 
in making an appeal, for the reason already as- 
signed. \ 

Its effect would be a revolution id the charactei" 
of the system. It would virtually destroy the relar 
tion of co-ordinates between the federal government 
and those of the several States, by rendering the 
negative of the latter, in case of conflict with it, of no 
effect. It would supersede and render substantially 
obsolete, not only the amending power, but the ori- 
ginal sovereign power of the several States, as par- 
ties to the constitutional compact, — by Making 
thera, also, of no effect ; and, thereby, elevate the 
federal government to the absolute am}- supreme au- 
thority of the^ system, with libertj/^ ^a^ume, by 
construction, whatever power the/cvqadrty or ambi- 
tion of a dominant party or section might crave. 

It would, in a word, practically transform the 
federal, into a consolidated national government, 
against the avowed intention of its framera, — the 
plain meaning""6f the constitution itself, — and the 
understanding of the pebple of the States, when 
they ratified and adopfed it. Such a result is . it- 
self, the strf^ngest, tVe most conclusive argument 
agai nst tS^S^osition/ TTthere were none other, this, 
of itself, would b^ ample to prove, that it is the 
duty of the federal government to invoke the action 
of tiie amendSiSg power, by proposing a declaratory 
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^dment affirming the power it cMms, according 
t(Hiig forms preBcrib"e 3^in^6 flonst^gtaon ; and . If 
iffail^To abandon jte_£ower. 

On the other hand, should it sncceedm^btain- 
ing the amendment, the act of the g^rorapient of 
the separate isu^ which caosed the confict, and 
operated aa a negative on the act of the federal gov- 
ernment, wonld, in all cases, be overruled ; and the 
latter become operative within its limits. But 1 

result is, in some re spectajjifferentj — where a S 

acting in her Bovefeign jferfracteFf and as a party to 
tSe'coDs titutional flompiio.t ., }iaa iTitj"-p/vaft.^^ ajnf\ ^a. 
clared an act of h h^ fpHfii-^Tm*'^'^ """"*" *" ^^ "rf"i- 

flir.T^T'^jj^y ^;]]{> fflnpfif nfiV^^i]-^nH, thftr^fl^m, nuH 

and void. In thia^se, if the act oF~tfre4at^r be 
j)reJicatr(l on a power consistent with the character 
' bf t!ie constitution, the ends for which it was estab- 
lished, and the nature of our system of government; 
Ur-or, more briefly, if it come fairly within the scope 
. of the amending power, the State is bound to ac- 
\ qtiiesce, by. th&^So leiQD obllgf*^^^*^" which it rnnttacted, 
in ratifying thecbimU lutluii ^ H ll^ if it transcends 
the limits of the amending power, — be inconsistent 
' with the character of the constitntion and the ends 
for which it was established, — or with the nature of 
the system, — the result is different. In such case, 
■^ the Staje is not bound to acquiesce. It may choose 
l^^^jgr^ will, or whethec it irill-nQtli^de trom 
tEe Union. C)nejor the other co urse it must*^ ^^- 
To refuse acquiescence, would be tantamonntrose- 
cession ; and place it as entirely in the relation of a 
I foreign State to the other States, aa would a posi- 
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Itdve act of secession. That a State, as a party to 
the constitntioual compact, has the right to~Becede, 
— a cting in the same cap acity in which it ratified 
tEe constitati on, — cannot, with any show of re ason, a 
be tltenied bv any one who regarda tnq ^ Qg|j|^ntjpg 
aa ft '^rnafi*^! — ^^ « . power shonld be inserted by . the 
amending pow er, which would radic ally change the 
cliaracter of the constitntion, or the nature of the 
system ;■ or if-t h<j former should. lail"liQ~ful£l the ■ 
enda tor whic h it was e3tab.l ishe(L__Thi 9 res ulta, ne- 
cessarily, from the nature of a compact, — where the 
jmi'Li«y to it are bd vfefeign^ jRad^ of .course, haye no 
higher p»i*VritY tn whkli li- n|r|ii'!i1, — That-yie 
elKcToFsecession wo uld be to place h er in thfl. Jfilar 

f fOn Qt a forftign H f i fttti f" *^'' "*>■"-') " n'^tinnjr nUm. 

Nor IS it less so, that it would make her, (not her 
(^tizens individually,') responsible to them, in that 
character. AH this results, necessarily, from the ' 
nature of a compact between sovecg^ paTlJes. " \ 
' E case i 



8tat& acquiesces, whether it oe where 
I the power claimed is within, or beyond the scope of 
I the amending power, it must be done, by rescinding 
I the act, by which, she interposed her antb?rity and 
I declared the act of the federal government to be 
Innauthorized by the constitution, — and, therefore 
mull and void ; and this too by the same authority 
Which passed it. The reason is, that, until this is 
pone, the act making the declaration continues bind- 
ing on her citizens. As" far as they are concerned, 
ihe State, as a party to the constitutional compact, 
pas the right to decide, in the last resort,— and, 
pcting in the same character in which it ratified the 
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tution, to determine to what limits its powers 
xtend, and how far they are bound to respect and 
bey it, and the acts made under its authority. 
They are bound to obey them, only, because the 
State, to which they owe allegiance, by ratifying, 
ordained and established it as its own constitution 
nd government ; just in the same way, in which it 
rdained and established its own separate constitu- 
ion and government, — and by precisely the same 
ty. They owe obedience to both ; because 
ir State commanded them to obey ; but they owe 
'Uegicmce to neither ; since sovereignty, by a funda- 
ental principle of our system, resides in ihepeoplej 
not in the government. The same authority 
^hich^coinraanded obedience^ has the right, in both 
ases, to determine, as far as they are concerned, the 
extent to which they were bound to obey ; and this 
determination remains binding until rescinded by 
,the authority which pronounced and declared it. 

mvgjn^^y finishftfl thft (Hsfniasion of th e qu es- 

tion, — What means d oes the constitution^ or thesys- 
eTFrarnish, to preserve the division betaiegn 
jthelclele^ted and reserved powers ? In its progress, 
I have shown, .thaj^he federal government contains, 
within itself, orm its organization, no provisions, by 
which, the powers delegated could be prevented 
from encroaching on the ^lowers reserved to the 
several States; and t^^rf^the only means furnished 
by the system itself, to resist encroachments, are, 
the mutual negative between the two co-ordinate 
governments, where their acts come into conflict as 
to the extent of their respective powers ; and 
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interposition of a State in ita sovereign character, as 
a party to the constitutional compact, against an 
unconstitutional act of the federal government. It 
has also been shown, jthaWEese are sufficient to re- 
strict the action of the federal government to ite 
appropriate sphere ; and th^t^jf-tEey should lead to 
any dangerous derangements or disorders, the 
amending power makes ample and safe provision for 
their correction. It now r e mai n a to b e considered, 
what must be the result , if t he fede ral gov.eriimeat 

-ij-T:mq^2r»£^|-otfl_; grjthni1*' ^^^'i'"" "vtnrifin ma a n a of. 



That thejederaL£QY£nimettt^-^aJihfi.jieprfiaeii,tar 
tiv e of the d elegate d po wers, aapported, as it must 
habituallj' bCj by a majority of the States and of tl^eir / 
populatio n, estimated in feder al, jmrnbera^ is ^^\v 
stronger than the opposin g States and^their popma- 
tion, ha9.beeii-sh(ueii. But the fact of its greater 
strength is not more certain than the consequence, — • 
that it will encroach, if left to decide in the last re- 
sort, on the extent of its own powers, and to enforce 
its own decisions, without some adequate means to 
restrict it to its allotted sphere. It would encroach ; 
because the dominant combination of States and 
population, which, for the time, may control it, 
would have every inducement to do so; since it 
would increase their power and the means of aggran- 
djxenfeht. Nor would their encroachments cease 
'until all the reserved powers, — those reserved to the 
people of the several States in their sovereign char^ 
acter, as well as those delegated to their respective 
separate governments, should be absorbed : became, 
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db& sKoe pi^v'^fil :m^GT^s^ vtick induced the firat 
iibtp Vjw^z^k It. w^jizlii ggmri-a^, waul tKe whole iras 
CGoeeitrxred is. t5»* ^Leri^ ^yra-awjeat. The writr 
fen re^trirtixs& szii Zsh^jcs <3( the coostitiitioii, 
vxnM Of sc^jee &> effertxal r^ssBCsmoe. Ther would 
all Ij^ 27a»iaiZy d^ir^sfzHd bx the ^w and certain 
prwes K^ eii-cstrsp^j-t : wiSA wcwld be continned 
QDti! tbe rsstTTEarEt hseiT w :^-l he c€ no niore force 
or vaSihTT ihia an oriErarr art of Coi^ress ; — nor 



wogM h hd n^re r^sr^eeteL The opposng oon- 



siractixi of the 
of 

jJl 



w.joil beec-me the subject 
«? tsptz^ a!^tncti<Mis ; — nntil 
oRise to be o|>po6ed. Xor 




he e^&ets end with the al^eofpdcMi of the 




|:»>wer5w 
Whi!"? the pfwe^ 
OQ the 'liTi^^a of the 
meet itself and disturb 

inSoenoe. and to CQZuiiIaie ^"^^-^TlTr, ^T ^P^^tYM^ji, 
ments : since Gxigrie^N a^ thi^ i^T^jin rf thp dfrjpgifrfr 
powers. p>545e^es. by an express jwoTJeic^i . oL-the 
con^tntioii^ all the di^cTi^^nary poww s -of-^e 
g^^rfP^^^T Neither of the other two can consti- 
tntionailr exen^ise any power, which is not ^ther 
exprtessly delegated by the constitTition, or provided 
for by law. So long, then, as Congress remained 
faithfbl to its tmst neither of the others conld en- 
croach : since the officers of both are responsible to 
it, throngh the impeaching power ; and hence the 
work of aggression must commence with it^ or by 
its permission. Bat whatever encxoachmentB it 
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miglit make, the Lenefit, in the end, would accrue, 
not fo itdelf, but-to the President, — as the head of 
the executive- departuient. Eveiy enlaigement of 
the powers of the govemmeut which may be made, 
every measare which may be adopted to aggrandize 
tlie dotainant combination which may coutrol the 
goverament for the time, must necessarily enlarge, 
iu a gi'eater or less degree, his patronage and influ- 
ence. With their enlargement, his power to control 
the other departments of the government, and the 
organs of puldic opinion, and through them, the 
community at lai-ge, must increase, and iu the same 
degree. With their increase, the motive to obtam 
possession of the coutrol of the government, in or- 
dei' to enjoy its honors and emoluments, regardless 
of all considerations of principle or policy, would 
become stronger and stronger, until it would stand 
alone, the paramount and all-absorbing motive. 
And, — to trace further the fatal progress, — just in 
proportion as this motive should become stronger, 
the election of the President would be, more and 
more, the all-important question, — until every other 
would be regarded .as/ subordinate to jt — ftrtms 
this became more and more paramount to iJl others, 
party combinations, and party organization and dis- 
cipline, wouT(3 become tnore concentra ted and strin- 
gent; — their control oyer individoiil "opinion and 
action more and more decisive ;>and, nnth it^the I 
control of the President, as tHeEeud of the i' 
nant party. When this s^r^d be incre-osod to e 
a degree, that he, as its head, could, through t 
gans and party machiaery, vield saffic ient^i 
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over the constituents of the members of Congres a, 
elonging to his party, as to make their election d e- 
P'efi3eEt» not on ihelr^fidelity to the consjkitution oi 
fo the country, but on thei r devotio n and submis- 
sion to party and party interest, — ^his po wer would 
TJecome Jjbjn]il fa ■■ Th o y thou wou i U f e n^n, y iTtrm I ly , 
o rP£rPftPjj. \\\ P. ppopl ft. Tj] f,i r responsibility would 

be^ot^to tliem^-but4x>hiui.;.43iLtQj^ might 

control and use him as ,aainatru m en t. — IbfiExecu- 
tive, at this stage, would bfi<;* Qpip ahs olutp^ so far as 
the party in powe r was concerned. It would con- 
trol the action^rthe domina nt party as effectual ly 
2& would an ^^^^di'taiy ^^^^^-"^^^^^^tft^jfjnp^s- 
session of its powers, — if not more so ; and the time 
would not be distant, when the Presiden t would 
cease to be elective ; jyhen a contested^ election^ or 
the paid corruption and violence at1;endin£Jn eTfth- 
tton, would'.be made a pretext^ by the occupant, or 
his party, for holding o v^r . after the expiration of 
his term. 

Such must be the result, if the proceas of absorp- 
tion should be permitted to progress regularly, 
through all its stages. The causes which would con- 
trol the event, are as fixed and certain as any in the 
physical world. But it is not probable that they 
would be permitted to take their regular course, un- 
/ ' distjjjdgfcd. In a country of such vast extent and 
ersity of interests as ours, parties, in all their 
stages, must partake, as I have already shown, more 
less of a sectional character. The laws which 
cont^FSmir formation, necessarily lead to this. Dis- 
tance, as has been stated, always weakens, and prox 
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imity — wtere there is no counteracting cause — al- 
ways strengthens the social and sympathetic feel- 
ings. Sameness of interests and similarity of habits 
and character, make it more easy for those who are 
contiguous, to associate together and form a party 
than for those who are remote. In the early stages 
of the government, when principles bore a stronger 
sway, the effects of these causes were not so percept^ 
ible, or their influence so great. But as party vio- 
lence increases, and party efforts sink down into a 
mere struggle to obtain the honors and emoluments 
of government, the tendency to appeal to local feel- 
ings, local interests, and local prejudices will become 
sti'onger and stronger, — onti ], ultimately, parti es 
must assume a decidedly sectional character. 
it "COmes to this, — and when tne two majorities 
which control the federal government, come to cen- 
tre in the same section, and all the powers of the 
entire system, virtually to unite in the executive 
department, the dominant section will become the 
governing, and the other the subordinate section ; 
as much 90 as if it were a dependent province, witlLr 
out any real participation in the government. 
condition will be even worse ; for its nominal \iarti- 
cipation in the acts of government would afford it 
no means of protecting itself, where the interests of 
the dominant and governing section shoald come 
into conflict with its own, — whilst it would serve as 
a covering to disguise its subjection, and, thereby, 
induce it to bear wrongs, which it would not other- 
wise tolerate. In this state of things, discontent, 
alienation, and hostility of feelings would be engen- 
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dered between the sections ; to be followed by dis- 
cord, disorder, convulsions, and, not improbably, a 
disruption of the system. 

In one or the other of these result s, it must te r- 
minafe, if the federal ^oTnrnTnrnt bo kft. to rlrridrp 
definitively And ift-the- Innt rrnnrtj ga tn thr rTtmt 
of its powers. Having no sufficient counteracts 



exterior to itself, it must necessarily move in the 
direction marked out by the inherent tendency be- 
longing to its character and position^^^^^s^ consti- 
tutional, popular government, its tendency will be, 
in the first place, to an absolute form, under the con- 
trol of the numerical majority ; and, finally, to the 
most simple oQheseforms, that of a single, irrespon- 
sible individjis^^^sa federal government, extend- 
ing over a vast territory, the tendency will be, in 
the first place, to the formation of sectional parties, 
and the concentration of all power in the stronger 
section ; and, in the next, to conflict between the 
sections, and disnipture of the whole system? One 
or the other must be the end, in the case'^Bpposed. 
The kjv« that would govern are fixed and certain. 
The^nly question would be, as to which end^ and at 
^lat time. All the rest is as certain as the future, 
if not disturbed by causes exterior to the system. 
So strong indeed is the tendency of the govem- 
lent in the direction assigned, — ^if left to itself, — 
[^hat nothing short of the most powerful negatives, 
jxterior to itself, can effectually counteract and ar- 
rest it. These, from the nature of the system, can 
>nly be found in the mutual negative of the two 
.|co-ordinate governments, and the interposition of a 
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State, as has been explained ; — the one to protect 
Athe powers whicli the people of the several States 
/delegated to their respective separate State gov- 
fernments; — and the other, to protect the powers 
which the people of the several States, in delegar 
ig powers to both of their co-ordinate govern- 
I ments, expressly reserved to themselves respect- 
ively. The object of the negative power is, to pro- 
tect the several portions or interests of the commu- 
nity against each other. Ours is a federal communi* 
ty, of which States form the constituent parts". They 
i-eserved the powei-s not delegated to the federal 
or common government to themselves individually ; j / 
— hnt in a twy ^y lH nharant^ft r. as embraciijg aeparate ^ ' 
gove mment a, and aa a several people in their sov- 
ereign capacity. But where the powers of govern- 
ment are divided, nothing short of a negative, — 
either positive, or in effect, — can protect those alot- 
ted to the weaker, against the stronger; — or the ■''O 

parts of the commmiity against each other. The 
party to whom the power belongs, is the only party 
interested in protecting it ; and to such party only, 
can ita defence be safely trusted. To intrust it, in 
this case, to the party interested in absorbing it, 
and possessed of ample power to do so, is, as has 
been shown, to trust the Iamb to the custody of the ■ 
wolf. 

Nor can any other, so appropriate, so. safe or i 
efficient, be devised, as the twofold negative pro- llj 
vided by the system. They are appropriate to the ( 
twofold character of the State, to which, ibe pow- 
ers not delegated, are reserved. That they are sai 
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and sufficient, if called into action, has been shown. 
All other pro^rigto5s*'~without them, would be of 
little avail : — such as the right of suffrage, — ^written 
constitutions, — the division of the powers of the 
government into three separate and independent 
departments, — the formation of the people into 
individual and independent States, and the freedom 
of the press and of speech. These all have their 
value^^^JHiey may retard the progress of the gov- 
lent towards its final termination, — ^but with- 
out the two negative powers, cannot arrest it ; — nor 
can anj:^ing, short of these, preserve the equili- 
" ' ' of the system. Without them, every other 
>wer' would be gradually absorbed by the federal 
government, or be superseded or rendered obsolete. 
It would remain the only vital power, and the sole 
organ of a. consolidated community. 

If we turn now from this to the other aspect 
, of the subject, where these negative powers are 
brought into full action in order to counteract the 
tendency of the federal government to supersede 
and absorb the powers of the system, the contrast 
will be striking. Instead of weakening the govern- 
ment by counteracting its tendencies, and restrict- 
ing it to its proper sphere, they would render it far 
• more powerful. A strong government, instead of 
being weakened, is greatly strengthened, by a cor- 
, ^respondingly strong negative. It may lose some- 
r thing in promptitude of action, in calling out the 
physical^rce ofythe country, but would gain vastly 
J in mjHj^ powe/ The security it would afford to 
•' alL^e dij&renfx parts and interests of the country, 
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■ — the assnrance that the powers confided to it, 
would not be abased, — and the harmony and 
■ unanimity resulting from the conviction that no 
} one section or interest could oppi-ess another, would, 
in an emergency, put the whole resources of the 
Union, moral and physical, at the disposal of the 
government, — and give it a strength which never 
could be acquired by the enlargement of its powera 
beyond the limits assigned to it. It is, indeed, only 
by such confidence and unanimity, that a govern- 
ment can, with certainty, breast the billows and 
ride through the storms which the vessel of State 
must often encounter in its progress. The stronger 
the pressure of the steam, if the boiler be but pro- 
portionally strong, the more securely the bark buf- / 
fets the wave, and defies the tempest. 

Nor is there any just ground to apprehend that 
the federal government would lose any power which 
properly belongs to it, or which it should desire to 
retain, by being compelled to resort to the amend- _ 
ing power, when this becomes necessary in conse- . 
quence of a conflict between itself and one of it**' 
co-ordinates; or, in case of the interpositioi 
State. There can certainly be no danger of Uhi 
so long as the same feelings and motives whi< 
induced them voluntarily to ratify and adopt the 
constitution unanimously, shall continue to actuate 
them. "While these remain, there can be no hazard 
in placing what nil freely and unanimoosly adopt- 
ed, in the chaige .of three tbarths of the States to 
protect and preserve. Nor can there be any just 
ground to apprehend that these feelings and motives 
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/ wiU undergo any change, so long as the constitution 
/' shall fulfil the ends for which it was ordainedlaad 
established ; to wit : that each and aR might enjoy, 
more perfectly and securely, liberty, peace, tran- 
quillity, security from danger, both internal and 
external, and all other blessings connected with 
their respective rights and advantages. It was a 
great mistake to suppose that the States would 
naturally stand in antagonistic relations to the fed- 
eral government ; or that there would be any dis- 
position, on their part, to diminish its power or to 
weaken its influence. They naturally stand in a 
reverse relation, — ^pledged to cherish, uphold, and 
^]support it. They freely and voluntarily created it, 
(jfor the common good of each and of all, — and will 
cherish and defend it so long as it fulfils these ob- 
jects. If its safe-keeping cannot be intrusted to its 
reatoi-s, it can be safely placed in the custody of no 
other hands. 

^^JBut it cannot be confined to its proper sphere, 
and its various powers kept in a state of equili- 
brium, as originally established, but by the coun- 
teracting resistance of the States, acting in their 
twofold character, as has been explained and estab- 
lished. Nor can it fulfil its end without confining 
it to its proper sphere, and preserving the equili- 
brium of its various powers. Without this, the 
federal government would concentrate all the pow- 
ei's of the system in itself, and become an instru- 
ment in the hands of the dominant portion of the 
States, to aggrandize itself at the expense of the 
rest ; — as has also been fully explained and estab- 
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lished^^-^^itli the defeat of the ends for which it 
was .established, the feelings and motives which 
induced the States to establish it, would gradually 
change ; and, finally, give place to others of a very 
different character. The weaker and oppressed 
portion would regard it with distrust, jealousy, 
and, in the end, aversion and hostility ; while the 
stronger and more favored, would look upon it, not 
as the means of promoting the common good and 
safety of each and all, but as an instrument to con- 
trol the weaker, and to aggrandize itself at its 
expense. 

As nothing but the counteracting resistance of 
the Stat es can p revent this result, so nothing short 
or a full jjecQg Q iti(Hi-^ -this, the only means, by 
wh ich they can make-.sudi resistance, and call it 
fi'eely in to action, — can corr ect the .djaordera^ ai\d 
avert the dangers which must ensue from an oppo- 
site and false"^nception oF theliystem ; and thus 
restore the feenn^" anff'motives which led to Jpie 
free and unanimous adoption of the federal consti- 
tu tion and governm ent. With their restoration, the 
amending power mSylte' safely^Tfusted, as the pre- 
serving, repairing^. and. protecting power. There 
would be no danger whatever, that the government, 
under its action, would lose any power which pro- 
perly belonged to it, and which it ought to retain ; 
for there would be no motive of interest, on any 
side, to divest it of any power necessary to enable 
it to fulfil the ends for which it was established ; or 
to impair, unduly, the strength of the Union. In- 
deed, it is so modified as to afford an ample guaranty 
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that the Union would be safe m its custody ; — since 
it was designedly so constructed as to represen^t, at 
all times, the extent to which it might be safely 
carried, and beyond which it ought not to go. It 
may, indeed, in case of conflict between it and one 
of its co-ordinate governments, or an interposing 
state, modify and restrict the power in contest, in 
strict conformity with the design and the spirit of 
the constitution. For it may be laid down as a 
^jprinciple, that the power jin d afption of th e tJnion 
^^instead of being increased^ oug ht to be diminishe d^ 
(with the increase of its ejctentand-pupfilation. Tlie 
Ireason is,' that the greater its exteniv-fllid the more 
■ numerous and populousl.th^.,mfimb.e?a^com£osmg it, 
the greater will be the diversity of interested the less 
■tji'e sympathy between the remote_paxta^.the less 
Ahe knowledge and regard of eacly for the in terests 
;of the others, and, of uourse^ . the less d qseness of 
\ymon^ (g^ ^^ gpe.^K) m^^^'^^^^^^y ^'th ^'^-^ siifAty 
The same principle, according to which it was pro- 
vided that there should not be more closenei^of 
union than three fourths should agree to, equally 
applies in all stages of the growth and progress of 
the country ; to wit : that there should not be, at 
any time, more than the same proportion would 
ggree to. <;1ffTught ever to be borne in mind that 
r the Union may have too much power, and be too 
tir Tintimate and close ; as well as too lit fle no wer, inti- 
/f^acy, and closeness. Either is dangej^^ If the 
latter, from weakness, exposes it to dissolution, the 
former, from exuberance of strength, and from the 
parte being too closely compressed together, exposes. 
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it, at least eqnally, either to consolidation and des- 
potism, on the one hand, — or to rupture and destruc- 
tion, by the repulsion of its pai-ts, on the other. The 
amending power, if duly called into action, would 
protect the Union against either extreme; and there- 
by guard against the dangers to which it ia on 
eitlier hand exposed. 

It is by thiB_bnn^ng all the powers of the sys- 
tem into active operation, — and only by this means, 
that its eq^uilibiium can be preserved, and adjusted 
to the changes, which the enlargement of the Union, 
and its increase of population, or other causes, may 
i-equire. Thus only , can the Union be preserved ; 
the government m^ade permanent J the Jimits of the 
country_b e enla i'ged; the anticipations of ^the foun- 
der of the flyatem, aa to ita future prosperity and 
gi-eatnfsa,=ba- realized; and the revolutions and 
calami ties, nece ssarily incident to the theory which 
wouj d m^ ^_iha,fedeial-gaY'*'^"'*^"t. . the sole and 
exclusive judge of its powers, be averted. 

I have now finished the portion of this discourse 
which relates to the character and structure of the 
government of the United States ; — ^its various divi- 
sions of power, as well as those of the system of 
which it is a part, — and the means which they fdiv 
nish to protect each division against the encroach- 
ment of the othei's.<:^fi^vemment has now been 
in operation for more than sixty yeaifl ; and it 
mains to be considered, whether it has i 
ed, in practice, with its true theory ; 
wh^t has caused its departure ; and vrh^ 
the consequence, should its aberratioiU}.! 
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cor rected . I propose to consider these in tlie order 

^^ere are few who will not admit, that the gov- 
* emment has, in practice, departed^ more or less, 
from its original character and structure ; — ^how- 
ever great may be the diversity of opinion, as to 
what constitutes a dejmrture ; — ^a diversity caused 
by the different views entertained in reference to its 
character and structure. They who believe that 
the government of the United States is a national, 
and not a federal government, — or who believe that 
it is partly national and partly federal, — ^will, of 
course, on the question, — whether it has conformed 
to, or departed from its true theory, — ^form very 
different opinions from those who believe that it is 
federal throughout. They who believe that it is 
exclusively national, very logically conclude, accord- 
ing to their theory, that the government has the 
exclusive right, in the last resort, to decide as to 
the extent of its powei's, and to enforce its decisions 
against all opposition, through some one or all of 
it^fefartments : — while they who believe it to be 
jxclusively federal, cannot consistently come to any 
other conclusion, than that the two governments^ — 
federal and State, — are coequal and coordinate 
governments ; and, as such, neither can possess tthe 
right to decide as to the extent of its own powers^ 
or to enforce its own decision agsnnst that of tW 
other. Tlic case is different with those who be£eine 
it to be partly national, and partly federal 
i^'vui incapalile of forming any definite or 
tf\nu\fm on the subject, — vital and importHOt as it 
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Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how, with their 
views, any rational and fixed opinion can be formed 
on the subject: for, accoi-ding to their theory, as 
far as it is national, it must possess the right con- 
tended for by those who believe it to be altogether 
national; and, ou the other hand, as far as it is 
federal, it must possess the right, which those who 
believe it to be wholly federal contend for. But 
how the two can coexist, so that the government 
shall have the final light to decide on the extent of 
its powere, and to enforce its decisions as to one por- 
tion of its powers, and not as to the other, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine. Indeed, the difBcolty of realizing 
their views extends to the whole theory. Enter- 
taining these different opinions, 'as to the true the- 
ory of the government, it follows, of course,, that 
there must be an equal diversity of opinion, as to 
what constitutes a departure from it ; and, that, 
what one considers a departure, the other must, al- 
most necessarily, consider a conformity, — and, via^ 
■versa. When compared with these different views, 
the course of the goyemment will be found to have . 
conftSfmedLmuch.niore ciQaely^.tp.the naOoruil, than ' 
ttrtSeJedm-al theory. 

At its outset, during the first Congress, it re- 
ceived an impulse in that direction, &om wbidi it 
has never yet recovered. Congress, among its ear- 
liest measures, adopted one, which, in effect, de- 
stroyed the relation of criequals and co-ordinates 
between the federal government and the govern- 



ments of the individual States ; without which, i 
impossible to preserve its federal character. 
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I might go further, and assert with truth, that with- 
out it, the former would, in effect, cease to be fede- 
ral, and become national. It would be superior, — 
and the individual governments of the several 
States, would become subordinate to it, — a relation 
inconsistent with the federal, but in strict conformity 
to the national theory^ of the government. 

I r^^prjfn i^^>^rf;ih~R^f\nn nf fViP Ju diciary Ac t, 

approved the 24ttr-fitept.j_l789. It provides fo r 
an appeal from, and re^dsal of a ^^ final j udgment o r 
decree in anj^guit^in^- thQ higho o t oonrta o f Itiw .or 
equity of a State, in which a decision in the suit 
conldlSeTiad, where is drawn in gupj^tinTi tji^ v^lirli- 
ty of a treaty or statute of^ or an authoi ity exerc ia- 
ed under,""tlie United States, and the d ecision ia 
against their validity ; or where is drawn in ques- 
tion the validity of a statute of, or an agrth ority ex- 
ercised under, any State, on the groimd .of their 
being repugnant to the constitution, treatieyor laws 
of the United^States,;::— and. the decialonj gjn favor 
of" therr^Validity ; or where is drawn in_question 
the construction of any clause of the eonstitution^xtr 
of a treaty, — or statute of, or commission held under, 
the United States, and the decision is against -anch 
title, &c., specially set up by eith er, ^^m TB o 
effect, so far as these cases extend, is to place tfie 
highest tribunal of the States, both of law and 
equity, in the same relation to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which the circuit and inferior 
courts of the United States bear to it. To this ex- 
tent, they are made equally subordinate and subject 
to its control ; and, of course, the judicial depart- 
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menta of the separate governmenta of tlie several 
States, to the same extent, cease to stand, under 
these provisions, in the relation of coequal and co-or- 
dinate depai-tmentg^with the federal judiciary. Nor 
does the effect stopngji^Their other departments, 
the legislative anH executive, — to the same extent, 
through their respective State judiciaries, no longer 
continue to stand in the relation of coequals and 
co-ordinates mth the corresponding departments of 
the federal government. The I'eason is obvious. 
As the laws and the acts of the government and 
its departments, can, if opposed, reach the people 
individually only through the courts, — to whatever 
extent the judiciary of theUnited States is made para- 
mount to that of the individual States, to the same ex- 
tent will the legislative and executive departments 
of the federal government, — and, thns, the entire 
government itself, be made paramount to the les 
lative and executive departments — and the ent] 
governments of the individual States. It resull 
of course, that if the right of appetd from the State 
courts to those of the United States, should be 
extended as far as the government of the United 
States may claim that its powers and authority ex- 
tend, tht! government of the several States would 
cense, in effect, to be its coequals and co-ordinates ; 
and become, in fact, dependent upon, and subordi- 
nate to it. Such being. the casa, t lia i m portant 
question presents itself for eon9ideration,-Tr-jdagS tllft^ 
constitution vest Congress with the pQjrer_to 
an_act autboiizing sucli appeals ? 

It is certain, that no- «uch. pQirer._i{ 
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delegated to it : and equally so, that there is none 
vested m it w hich would make snch a p ower, as an in- 
cidefltTne cessaiy and proper to carry it into ex eciltion. 
It would be vain to attempt to find either in the con- 
stitution. If, then, it be vested in Congress at all, it 
must be as a power necessary and proper to cany 
into execution some power vested in one of the two 
other departments, — or in the government of the 
United States, or some officer thereof: for Con- 
gress, by an express provision of the constitution, is 
limited, in the exercise of implied powers, to the 
passage of such laws only, as are necessary and pro- 
per to carry into effect, the powers vested in itself, 
or in some other department, or in the government 
of the United States, or some officer thereof. But 
it would be vain to look for a power, either in the 
executive department, or in the government of the 
United States or any of its officers, which would 
make a law, containing the provisions of the section 
in question, necessary and proper to carry it into 
execution. No one has ever pretended to find, or 
can find any such power in either, all, or any one 
of them. If, then, it exist at all, it must be among 
the powers of the department of the judiciary itself 
But there is only one of its powers which has ever 
been claimed, or can be claimed, as affording even 
a pretext for making a law, containing such provi- 
sions, necessary and proper to carry it into efiect. 
I refer to the second and third clauses of the third 
article of the constitution, heretofore cited. The 
second extends the judicial power " to all cases in 
\^^w and equity, arising under this constitution, the 
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laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made nnder their authority ;" — and 
to all cases between parties therein enumerated, 
without reference to the nature of the question in 
litigation. The third enumerates certain cases, in 
which the Supreme Court shall have original juris- 
diction, and then provides, that " in all others be- 
fore mentioned, it shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as the Congress sh^J,^-""^ 
make." 

The quratiqn^is thus narrowed down to a single 
point ; — Has Congress the authority, in carrying 
thia-powtil' Into executiop, to make a la"w"p"rovi3iDg 
for an appeal from the courts .of-the-sevwal States, \ 
to the Supreme Court of the United States ? 
— There S^u the face of the two clauses, nothing' 
whatever to authorize the making of such a law. 
Neither of them names or refers, in the slightest 
manner to the States, or to the courts of the States ; 
or gives the least authority, apparently, to legislate 
over or concerning either. The object of the for- 
mer of these two clauses, is simply to extend the 
judicial power, so as to make it commensurate with 
the other powere of the government ; and to confer 
jurisdiction over certain cases, not arising under the 
constitution, and laws of the United States, or trea- 
ties made under their authority. While the latter 
simply provides, in what cases the Supreme Court 
of the United States shall have original, and in 
what, appellate jurisdiction. Appellate stands in 
contradistinction to original jurisdiction, and as the 
21 
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latter implies that the case must commence in the 
Supreme Court, so the former implies that the case 
must commence in an interior court, not having 
final jurisdiction ; and, therefore, liable to be carried 
up to a higher, for final decision. Now, as the con- 
stitution vests the judicial power of the United 
States, "in one Supreme Court, and such inferior 
courts, as Congress may, from time to time ordain," 
the natural and plain lAeaning of the clause is, that, 
in the cases enumerated, the Supreme Court should 
have original jurisdiction ; and in all others, origin- 
ating in the inferior courts of the United States, it 
should have jurisdiction only on an appeal from 
their decisions. 

( ^uch ^being the plain meaning and intent of 
these clauses, — the question is ; — How can Congress 
derive from them, authority to make a law provid- 
ing for an appeal from the highest courts of the sev- 
eral States, in the cases specified in the 25th sect. 
of the Judieiary Act, to the Supreme Court of the 
United Statga.? ■> 

To_this_^uestion B0 answer can be. .giygn^^ with- 
out assuming that the State courts, — even the high- 
est, — stand in the relation of the inferior c ourti^ to 
the Supreme Court of the United Statea^JSEfeerever 
a question touching their authority, comes before 
them. Without such an assumption,^ therfi-iaL not, 
and cannot be, a shadow of authority ..tojearrant 
an appeal from the former to the latter; — Bwt does 
the fact sustain the assumption ? Do fhelS<:^tDPts of 
the States stand, as to such questions, in the relatioa 
of the inferior to the Supreme Court of the United 
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States ? If so, it most, be l>y some provision of the 
co'nslritution of the United States. It cannot be a 
matter of course. How caa it be reconcilefl with 
the admitted piinciple, that the federal government 
and those of the several States, are each supreme 
in their respective spheres ? Each, it is admitted, 
is supreme, aa it regards the other, in its proper 
si)here ; and, of com-se, as has been shown, coequal, 
and co-ordinate.* 

' Note. Befcrcnce is here made to various pencil notes in the 
margin of the manuscript, which, from the contractions usei], and 
the illegible manner in which they arc written, I have not hccn 
able satisfactorily to decipher; and have, therefore, not incorpo- 
rated with the text. They indicate that the author designed to 
have elaborated, more fully, this part of the subject ; — and, as far 
as I can gather the meaning, to have shown that the State courts, 
in taking cognizance of casenis which the constitution, treaties 
and laws of the United States are drawn in question, act, not in 
virtue of any provision of the constitution or laws of the United 
States, but by an authority independent of both. That this au- 
thority, is the constitution-making power — the people of the 
States respectively. That, aeeording to a principle of jurispru-. 
dence, universally admitted, eonrts of josttec must look to the 
whole law, by which their decisions are to be guided and govern- 
ed, — That this principle is eminently applicable in the cases men- 
tioned. — That, as the oonstitutioa and laws of the United States, 
are the constitution uid laws of eaeh St«te, the State conrta miut 
have the right, — and are iu duty bound to decide ou the validity 
of such laws as may be drawn in qaestion, lu all ouea rigbtf " 
before them. And that the principle which would anl' 
appeal from the decision of the hi<iht?s( jndifiiil IHT>11ti! 
State, to the Snpreme Court of the Uiiiti>d Sint 
the constitntion, treaties and laws of the United ^J^lii^ar^ 
drawn in qneation, nould equally authociift B 
latter to the former, in case^ where the fi 
the State have beon drawn in questloiu 
■drerae to them.— Jj 
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If tliis be true, then the respective departments 
of each must be necessarily and equally so ; — as the 
whole includes the pai'ts. The State courts are the 
representatives of the reserved rights, vested in the 
governments of the several States, as far as it re- 
lates to the judicial power. Now as these are re- 
served against the federal government, — as the very- 
object and intent of the reservation, was to place 
them beyond the reach of its control, — how can the 
courts of the States be inferior to the Supreme Court 
of the United States ; and, of course, subject to have 
j their decisions re-examined and reversed by it, with- 
out, at the same time, subjecting the portion of the 
reserved rights of the governments of the several 
States, vested in it, to the control of the federal gov- 
ernment 1^ Still higher ground may be taken. If 
tli6 State cptLrts stand in the relation of inferiors to 

e Court of the United States, — what rea- 
possibly be assigned, why the other depart- 
the State governments, — ^the legislative 
executive, should not stand in the same rela- 
corresponding departments of the fede- 
gaent ? Where is there to be found any 
provision oi^he constitution which makes, in this 
respect, any distinction between the judiciary and 
the other departments ? Or, on what principle can 
such a distinction be made ? There is no such dis- 
tinction ; and, it must follow, that if the judicial de- 
partment, or the courts of the governments of the 
individual States, stand in the relation of inferior 
courts to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the other departments must stand in the same rela- 
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tion to the coiresponding departmenta of tlie federal 
government It must also follow, that the govern- 
ments of the several States, instead of being coequal 
and co-ordinate with the federal government, are 
inferior and subordinate. All these are necessary 
consequences. 

But it may be alleged that the section in ques- 
tion does not assume the broad principle, that the 
State courts stand, in all cases, in the relation of the 
inferior courts to the Supreme Court of the United 
States ; that it is restricted to appeals from the final 
judgments of the highest courts of the several 
States ; to suits in law and equity, (excluding crimi- 
nal cases,) and, in such cases, to those only, where 
the validity of a treaty, statute o^ or an authority 
exercised under the United States ; or the construc- 
tion of the constitution, or of a treaty, or law of, or 
commission held under the United States, are drawn 
in question, and the decision is adverse to the 
right claimed under the United States ; or, where 
the validity of any law of, or authority exercised 
under a State are involved, on the ground that they 
are repugnant to the constitution, treaties or laws 
of the United States, — and the decision is in favor 
of the law or the authority of the State. It may, 
also, be alleged that, to this extent, it was necessary 
to regard the courts of the States as inferior courts ; 
and, as such, to provide for an appeal from them to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in order 
to preserve uniformity in decisions ; and to avoid 
collision and conflict between the federal govom- 
meiit and those of the several States. 
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If uniformity of decision be one of the objects of 
the section, its provisions are very illy calculated to 
accomplish it. They are far better suited to en- 
large the powers of the government of the United 
States, and to contract, to the same degree, those of 
the governments of the individual States, than to 
secure uniformity of decision. They provide for ap- 
peals only in cases where the decision is adverse to 
the power claimed for the former, or in favor of 
that of the latter. They assume that the courts of 
the States are always right when they decide vafor 
vor of the government of the United States, and al- 
ways xoroiig^ when they decide m favor of the pow- 
er of their respective States ; and, hence, they pro- 
vide for an appeal in the latter case, but for npne in 
the former. The result is, that if the courts of a 
State should commit an error, in deciding against 
the State, or in favor of the United States, and 
the Supreme Court of the latter should, in like cases, 
make the reverse decisions, 'the want of uniformity 
Avoul^tfemain uncorrected. Uniformity, then, would 
seem to be of no importance, when the decision was 
(calculated to impair the reserved powers ; and only 
s^>^«cben calculated to impair the delegated. 

But it might have been thought, that, so strong 
Avould be the leaning of the State courts towards 
their respective States, there would be no danger of 
a decision against them, and in favor of the United 
States ; except in cases, so clear as not to a^Tnif. of 
a doubt. This might be the case, if all the State 
governments stood in antagonistic re l a tion a to ^he 
federal government. But it has been established 
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that such is not tlie case ; and that, on the contrary, 
a majority of them must be, liabituallyi^Mrayed on 
ifs^de ; a ndtEeir coii rte aa much inclmed_to sustain 
its powers as its own coui'ts. But if the State courts 
should^^ve a strong leaning in favor of the powers 
of their respective States, what reason can be as- 
signed, why the Supreme Court of the United States 
should not have a leaning, equally strong, in favor 
of the federal government ? If one, in consequence, 
cannot be trusted in making a decision adverse to 
the delegated powers, on what principle can the 
other be trusted in making a decision adverse to 
^the reserved powers ? Is it to be supposed, that 
■ the judges of the courts of the States, who me 
swoi^ to mpport the constitution of the United States, 
are less to be trusted, in cases where the delegated 
powers are involved, than the federal judges, who 
are not houndhy oath to support the constitutio7is of 
the States, are, in cases, where the reserved powers 
are concerned? Are not the two p owers eg^ually 
indepen dent of each other ? And is it not as impor- 
tant toprotectthe_re3erve3^a^inst the ehcfo'ach- 
ments of the dglegatedt as the -delegated against 
those of the j;es_erYed powers? And are not the 
latter, being much the weaker, more in need of pro- 
tection than the former ? Why, then, not leave the 
courts of each, without the right of appeal, on either 
side, to guard and protect the powers confided to 
them respectively ? 

As far as uniformity of decision is concerned, — 
the appeal was little needed; and well might the 
author of "the section in question be so indifferest 
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abont securing it. The extension of the judicial 
power of the United Stat^, so as to make it conir 
mensurate with the government itself, is sufficient, 
without the aid of an appeal from the courts of the 
States, to secure all the uniformity consistent with a 
federal government like ours. It gives choice to 
the plaintiff to institute his suit, either in the fede- 
ral or State courts, at his option. K he select the 
latter, and its decision be adverse to him, he has no 
right to complain ; nor has he a right to a new trial 
in the former court, as it would, in reality be, under 
the cover of an appeal. He selected lus tribunal, 
and ought to abide the consequences. But his fate 
would be a warning to all other plaintife in similar 
cases. It would show that the State courts were 
adverse ; — and admonish them to commence their 
suits in the federal courts ; and, thereby, uniformity 
of decision, in such cases, would be secured. Nor 
would the defendant, in such cases, have a right to 
complain, and have a new trial in the courts of the 
United States, if the decision of the State courts 
should be adverse to him. If he be a citizen of the 
State, he would have no right to do either, if the 
courts of his own State should decide against him ; 
nor could a resident of the State or sojourner in it, — 
since both, by voluntarily putting themselves under 
the protection of its laws, are bound to acquiesce in 
the decisions of its tribunals. 

But there is another object which the appeal is 
well calculated to effect, — and for the accomplish- 
ment of which, its provisions are aptly drawn up, as 
far as they go ; — ^that is, — to decide all conflicts be- 
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tween the delegated and reserved powers, as to the 
extent of their respective limits, in favor of the for- 
mer. -For this purpose, it was necessary to provide 
for an appeal from the State courts, whenever their 
decisions were in favor of the power of the States, 
or adverse to the power of the United States. In no 
other cases was it necessary ; and, hence, probably, 
the i-eason why it was limited to these, notwithstand- 
ing the alleged object. Uniformity of decision re- 
quired it to embrace, not only these, but the reverse 
Ciises. As it stands, it enables the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in all cases of conflict between 
the two powei"s, coming within the provisions of the , 
section, to overrule the decisions of the coui-ts of the 
States, and to decide, exclusively, and in the last 
resort, as to the extent of the delegated powers. 

The object of the section was, doubtless, to pre- 
vent collision between the federal and Sta^ govern- 
ments, — the delegated and reserved powers, — by 
giving to the former, (and by far the stronger) 
through the Supreme Court, — the right, under the 
color of an appeal, to decide as to the extent of the 
former, — and to enforce its deciaious against the re- 
sistance of a State. The expedient may, for a time, 
be effectual ; but must, in the fml, li/iid to t.'i)l]ij:ion3 
of the most dangerous character. It should ever be 
boiTie in mind, that collisions are incident to a divi- 
sion of power; — ^bnt that without division of power, 
there can be no organization ; and without organi- 
zation, no constitution ; and without this no liberty ^ 
To prevent collision, then, by destroying the divja 
of power, is, in effect, to substitute an absolute f 
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constitutional government, and despotism in the 
place of liberty,— evils far greater than those in- 
tended to be remedied. It is the part of wisdom 
and pajj^tftism, then, not to destroy the divisions of 
p^jir^ in order to prevent collisions, bnt devise 
uieans, by which they may be prevented from lead- 
ing to an appeal to force. This, as has been shown, 
the constitution, in a manner most safe and expe- 
dient, has provided through the amending power, — 
a power, so constituted as to preserve in all time, 
and under all circumstances, an equilibrium be- 
tween the various divisions of power of which the 
system is composed. 

It is true, as has been alleged, that the provi- 
sions of the section are restricted, — ^that they are 
limited to civil cases, and to appeals from the high- 
est State courts to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Thus restricted, they would not be suffi- 
cient to subject the reserved powers completely to 
the delegated, and to lead, at least, — speedily, — ^to 
all the consequences stated. But what assurance 
can there be, that the right, if admitted, will not be 
carried much further ? The right of appeal itself 
can only be maintained, as has been shown, on the 
assumption that the courts of the States stand in the 
relsttion of infeiior courts to the Supreme Court of 
' ;fehe United States. Resting on this broad assump- 
tion, no definite limits can be assigned to the right, 
if it exists at all. It may be extended to criminal 
as well as civil cases ; — to the circuit courts of the 
United States as well as to the Supreme Court ; to 
the transfer of a case, civil or criminal, at any stage, 
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before aa well as after final decision, from the State 
courts to either the circuit or Supreme Court of 
the United States ; to the exemption of all the em- 
ployes and officers of the United States, when acting 
under the color of their authority, from civil and 
criminal proceedings in the courts of the State, and 
suhjecting those of the States, acting under their re- 
spective laws, to the civil and criminal process of 
the United States; to authorize the judges of the 
United States court to grant writs of habeas corpus 
to persons confined under the authonty of the States, 
on the allegation that the acts for which they were 
confined, were done under color of the author- 
ity of the United States ; and, finally, to authorize 
the President to use the entire force of the Union 
— the militia, the army and navy — to enforce, in all 
such cases, the claim of power on the pm't of the 
United States. If the courts of the States, be, in- 
deed, inferior courts, — if an appeal from them to 
the Supreme Court of the United States can be 
rightfully authorized by Congress, all this may be 
done. May 1 It has already been done. All that 
has been stated as possibly is but a transcript of 
the provisions of the act approved 3d March, 1888, 
entitled, " An act to provide for the collection of 
duties on imports ;** — as far aa it relates to the mat- 
ter in question. 

But if such powers can be rightfblly vested in 
courts of the United States by Congress, for the ■ 
lection of the revenue, no reason can be assigned 
why it may not vest like powers in them to carry 
into execution any power which it may choose 
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claim, or exercise. Take, for illustration, what is 
called the " guaranty section" of the constitution^ 
which, among other things, provides that, "the 
United States shall guarantee to each State in this 
Union a republican form of government ; and pro- 
tect each of them, on application of the legislature, 
or of the executive (when the legislature cannot be 
convened,) against domestic violence." Congress, 
of course, as the representative of the United States, 
in their legislative capacity, has the right to make 
laws to carry these guaranties into execution. This 
involves the right, in reference to the first, to deter- 
mine what form of government is republican. To 
decide this important question, the government of 
the United States and the several State govern- 
ments, at the time the constitution of the United 
States was adopted and the States became members 
of the federal Union, furnished a plain and safe stand- 
ard, as they were, of course, all deemed republi- 
can. But suppose Congress, instead of being regu- 
lated by it, should undertake to fix a standard, T\ith- 
out regard to that fixed by those who framed, or 
those who adopted the constitution of the United 
States ; and suppose it should adopt, what now, it 
is to be -feared, is the sentiment of the dominant 
po5Jti6h of the Union, that no government is repub- 
^Hcan where universal suffrage does not prevail, — 
where the numerical majority of the whole popula- 
tion is not recognized as the supreme governing 
power : And, suppose, acting on this false standard, 
that Congress should declare that the governments 
of certain States of the Union, a large portion of 
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whose popnlation are uot permitted to exercise tlie 
right of suffrage, were not republican ; and should 
undertake, in execution of ita declaration, to make 
laws to compel all such States to adopt govern- 
ments conforming to its views, by extending the 
right of suffrage to every description of its popula- 
tion, and placing the power in the hands of the 
mere numerical majonty. What, in such case, would 
there be to prevent Congress from adopting the 
provisions of the act of 3d March, 1833, to carry 
such laws into execution ? K it had the right to 
adopt thera, in that case, it would have an equal 
right to adopt them in the case supposed, or in any 
other that might be. No distinction can possibly 
be made between them, or between it and any other 
case, where Congress may claim to exercise a 
power. If it has the right to regard the courts of 
the States aa standing in the relation of inferiors 
to the courts of the United States, in any case, it 
has a right to consider them so in every case; and, 
as such, subject to the authority of the latter, when- 
ever, and to whatever extent it may think proper. 
What, then, would be the effect of extending the 
provisions of the act to the case supposed \ The 
oflScers of the State, and all in authority under her, 
and all her citizens, who might stand up in defence 
of her government and institutions, would be re- 
garded as insurgents, for resisting the act of Con- 
gress ; and, as such, liable to be arrested, tried and 
punished by the courts of the United States ; while 
those who might desert the State, and join in over* 
throwing her government and institutions, would ~ 
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protected by them against her laws and her courts. 
To be tnie to the State, would come to be regarded 
as treason to the United States, and punishable as 
the highest crime ; whilst to be false to her, would 
come to be regarded as fidelity to them, and be a 
passport to the honors of the Union. More briefly, 
fidelity to her, would be treason to the United 
States, and treason to her, fidelity to them. 

tSFlhe clause in question embraces the protec- 
tion of the government of each State against domes- 
tic violence, as well as the guaranty of a republican 
;pvemment to each. Suppose, then, a par- 
ty should^ be formed in any State to overthrow its 
government, on the ground that it was not republi- 
can, — because its constitution restricted the right 
of suffrage, and did not recognize the right of the 
numerical majority to govern absolutely. Suppose 
that this party should apply to Congress to enforce 
the pledge of the United Stutes to guarantee a re- 
publican form of government, — and the State should 
apply to enforce the guaranty of protection against 
domestic violence, — and Congress should side with 
the former and pass laws to aid them : what reason 
can be assigned, why the provisions of the act of the 
3d March, 1833, could not be extended to such a 
case, — and the government of the State, with all its 
funptionaries, and all their aiders and abettors, be 
arrested, tried, convicted and punished as traitoi^s, 
by the courts of the United States ? And all, who 
combined to overthrow the government of the 
State, protected against the laws and courts of the 
State? 
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It may be objected that the supposition, in both 
cases, is imaginary and never can occur ; — that it is 
jot even to be supposed that Congress ever will so 
far forget its duty, as to pervert guaranties, solemnly 
entered into by the States, in forming a federal Union 
to protect each other in their republican forms of 
government, — and the separate government of each 
against domestic violence, — into means of effecting 
ends the very opposite of those intended. The 
objection, if it should ever be made, would indicate 
very little knowledge of the barriers which consti- 
tutions and plighted faith oppose to governments, 
when they can be transcended with impunity. 
They may not be openly assailed at first. They 
are usually sapped and undermined by construction, 
preparatory to ■ their entire demolition. But what 
construction may fail to accomplish, the open as- 
saults of fanaticism, or the lust of power, or the 
violence of party, will, in the end, prostrate. Of 
the truth of this, history, both political and reli- 
gious, affords abundant proofs. Already our own 
furnishes many examples, of which, not a few, much 
to the point, might be cited. The very act, which 
the statute of the 3d March, 1833, was intended to 
enforce, was a gross and palpable perversion of the 
taxing power; and the movement to subvert the 
government of Ehode Island, a few years since, 
threatened, at one time, to furnish, by a like pei^ 
vei-sion of the guai'antee to protect its government 
against domestic violence, the means of subverting 
it. 

But it may be alleged that, if Congress should 
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SO far forget its duty as to make the gross and dan- 
gerous^^pwt'ersion supposed, the State would find 
I sec^nty in the independent tenure, by which the 
judges of the United States courts hold their office. 
As highly important as this tenure is to protect the 
judiciary against the encroachments of the other 
departments of the government, and to insure an 
upright administration of the laws, as between in- 
dividuals, it would be greatly to over-estimate its 
importance to suppose, that it secures an efficient 
resistance against Congress, in the case supposed ; 
or, more generally, against the encroachment of the 
federal government on the reserved powers. There 
are many and strong reasons why it cannot 

In the first place, all cases like those supposed, 
where the power is perverted from the object in- 
tended to be efiected by it, and made the means of 
effecting another of an entirely different character, 
— are beyond the cognizance of the courts. The 
reason is plain. If the act be constitutional on its 
face ; if its title be such as to indicate that the 
power exercised, is one which Congress is authorized 
by the constitution to exercise ; — and there be no- 
thing on the face of the act calculated, beyond dis- 
pute, to show it did not correspond with the purpose 
professed, — the courts cannot look beyond to ascer- 
tain the real object intended, however different it 
may be. It has (to illustrate by the case in ques- 
tion) the right to make laws to carry into execu- 
tion the guaranty of a republican form of govern- 
ment to the several States of the Union ; and, for 
this purpose, to determine whether the form of the 
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government of a certaio State be republican or not. 
But if, under the pretext of exercising this power, 
it should use it for the purpose of subjecting to its 
control any obnoxious member, or members of the 
Union, — be it from the impulse of fanaticism, lust 
of power, party resentment, or any other motive, 
it would not be within the competency of the courts 
to inquire into the objects intended. 

But, if it were otherwise, — if the judiciary could 
tate cognizance of this, and any other description 
of perversion or infraction by the other depart- 
I, it could oppose no pennanent resistance to 
fliem. The reason is to be found in the fact, that, 
like the others, it emanates from, and is under the 
control of the two combined majorities; — that of 
the States, and that of their populations, estimated 
in federal numbers. The independent tenure, by 
which the judges hold their office, may render the 
judiciary less easily and readily acted on by these 
united majorities ; but as they become permanently 
concentrated in one of the sections of the Union, 
and as that section becomes permanently the domi- 
nant one, the judiciary must yield, ultimately, to its 
control. It would possess all the means of acting on 
the hopes and fears of the judges. As high as 
their office, — or independent as their tenure of office 
is, it does not place them above the inflaencea which 
control the other members of government. They 
may aspire higher. The other judges of the Supreme 
Court, may, will, and honorably aspire to the plaoe 
of the Chief Justice ; — and he and all of his 
ates, to the highest post under the government Ai 
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far as these influences extend, they must give a lean- 
ing to the side which can control the elections, and, 
through them, the department which has at its dis- 
posal the patronage of the government. Kor does 
their office place them beyond the reach of fear. 
As independent as it is, they are, like all the other 
officers of government, liable to be impeached : and 
the powers of impeaching and of trying impeach- 
ments, are vested, respectively, in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, — ^both of which 
emanate directly from the combined majorities 
which controLthe government. But, if both hope 
and fear>h6md be insufficient to overcome the in- 
/ dep^fl^nce of the judges, the appointing power, 
v...^->t^ich emanates from the same source, would, in 
time, fill the bench with those only whose opinions 
and j)rinciples accord with the other departments, 
id hence, aU reliance on the judiciary for protec- 
tion, under the most favorable view that can be 
^, must, in the end, prove vain and illusory, 
lave now shown that the 25th section of the 
nudiciary act is unauthorized by the constitution ; 
and that it rests on an assumption which would 
give to Congress the right to enforce, through_the 
judiciary department, whatever measures it might 
think,.<pfbper to adopt; and to put down all re- 
^ce by force. The effect of this is to make 
the government of the United States the sole judge, 
in the last resort, as to the extent of its powers,* and 
to place the States and their separate governments 
and institutions at its mercy. It would be a waste 
of time to undertake to show that an assumption. 
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whicli would destroy the relation of co-ordinates 
between the government of the United States and 
those of the several States, — which would enable 
the former, at pleasure, to absorb the^Jr^gx^edjf-^'--^ 
powers and To~3e8troy the institution^Jl^^od^^ 
_polItical, which tLe constitntion was ordained and 
established" to protect , m wh olly JJicopgy fent wit h 
tKe ~^d eEaL.tb gorv ffiF the--gQy;fi""'*^°^»' -^^oHg lL -in 
perfect accordance with th e iiatioaal^tllfiffl^. In- 
deed, I might go farther, and assert, that it ia, of 
itself, all sufficient to convert it into a national, con- 
solidated government; — and thus to consummate, 
what many of the most prominent members of the 
convention so long, and so perseveringly contended 
for. Admit the right of Congress to regard the 
courts of the States as inferior to those of the United 
States, and every other act of assumption ia made 
easy. It is the great enforcing power to compel a 
State to submit to all acts, however anconstitutional, 
oppressive or outrageous, — or to oppose them at its 
peril. This one departure, of which the 25th section 
of the judiciary act was the entering wedge, and the I 
act of the 3d March, 1833, the consummation, may \ 
be fairly regarded as the salient point of all others ; 
— for without it, they either would not have occur- 
red, or if they had, might have been readily re- 
medied. Or, rather, without it, the whole course 
of the government would have been diflFerent, — the 
conflict between the co-ordinate governments, in 
reference to the extent of their respective powers, 
would have been subject to the action of the amend- 
ing power ; and thereby the equilibrium of tJie 
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sj^tem been preserved, and the practice of the gov- 
ernment made to conform to its federal character. 

ItJWhai ns to be explained how , at ita v^iy ont- 

gtHt, the government r eceived a directi on so false 

' and dangerous. For this pur pose it wul be nec es- 

sary to recur to the h^fttriry nf fTiA ft^^^AfjoTi f^n/l 

ifcdoption of the constitution. 

The Convention which frampd it^ was divided, 
as h3aKi)eeir'W»taBd, intft'4F0jpai?£^;-^^^lm^ in favor 
of Snaiional, and the other c^Sifederal gp^emment 
The iBftBtrff^^onsisting, for the most part, of the 
younger and more talented members of the body, 
— ^but of the less experienced, — prevailed in the 
early stages of its proceedings. A negative on the 
action of the governments of the several States, in 
some form or other, without a corresponding one, 
on their part, on the acts of the government about 
to be formed, was indispensable to the consnmma- 
tion of their plan. They, accordingly, as has been 
shown, attempted, at eveiy stage of the proceed- 
ings of the convention, and in all possible forms, to 
insert some provision in the constitution, which 
would, in eflfect, vest it with a negative ; — ^but failed 
in all. The party in favor of a federal form, sub- 
sequently gained the ascendency; — ^the national 
party acquiesced, but without surrendering their 
preference for their own favorite plan;— or yield- 
ing, entirely, their confidence in the plan adopted, 
— or the necessity of a negative on the action of 
the separate governments of the States. They 
regarded the plan as but an experiment ; and de- 
termined, as honest men and good patriots, to give 
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H a feir trial. They even aasnined the name of 
federalists ; aad two of their most talented leaders, 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison, after the adjourn- 
ment of the convention, and while the ratification 
of the constitution was pending, -wjote the major 
part of that celebrated work, ^^IfheFederalisti" 
the object of which was to secnre itaaHoption. It 
did mnch to explain and define it, and to secnre 
the object intended ; bnt it shows, at the same 
time, that its anthors had not abandoned their pre- 
dilection in favor of the national plan. 

When the government went into operation, 
they both filled prominent places nnder it: Mr. 
Hamilton, that of secretary of the treasury — then, 
by far the most influential post belonging to the 
execative department, — if we except its head ; and 
Mr. Madison, that of a member of the House of 
Kepresentatives ; — at the time, a much more influ- 
ential body than the Sffnate, which sat with closed 
doors, on legislative, as well as executive buginess. 
No position could be assigned, better calculated to 
give them control over the action of the govern- 
ment, or to facilitate their efforts to carry out their 
predilections in favor of a national form of govern- 
ment, as far as, in their opinion, fidelity to the con- 
stitution woald permit How far thm was, may be 
inferred from the fact, that their joint work, The 
Federalist, maintained that the government was 
partly federal and partly national, notwithstand- 
ing it calls itself "the government of the United 
States;" — and notwithstanding the convention re- 
pudiated the word " naUonal,^ and designated it by 
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tte name of ^^ federal^ in their letter laying the plan 
before the old Congress, as has been shown. When 
to this it is added, that the party, originally in 
favor of a national plan of government, was strong- 
ly represented, and that the President and Vice- 
*esident had, as was supposed, a leaning that 
way, it igr^not surprising that it should receive 
Jfron^^fne first, an impulse in that direction much 
|^gji6nger than was consistent with its federal char- 
jter ; and that some measure should be adopted 
calculated to have the effect of giving it, what was 
universally desired by that party in the convention, 
a negative on the action of the separate governments 
of the several States. Indeed, believing as they 
did, that they would prove too strong for the gov- 
ernment of the United States, and that such a nega- 
tive was indispensable to secure harmony, and to 
avoid conflict between them, it was their duty to 
use their best efforts to adopt some such measure ; 
— provided that, in their opinion, there should be 
no constitutional objection in the way. Nor would 
it be difficult, under such impressions, to be satis- 
fied with reasons in favor of the constitutionality of 
some such measure which, under a diflferent, or 
neutral state of mind, would be rejected as having 
little or no weight. But there was none other, 
except that embraced in the 25th section of the 
judiciary act, which had the least show, even of 
plausibility in its favor ; — and it is even probable 
that it was adopted without a clear conception of 
the principle on which it rested, or the extent to 
which it might be carried. . 
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Many are disposed to attribate a higher author- 
ity to the early acta of the government, than tiiey 
are justly entitled to ; — not only because factions 
and selfish feelings had less infiuence at the time, 
but because many, who had been members of the 
convention, and engaged in forming the constitui 
tion, were members of Congress, or engaged in ad-J 
ministering the government ; — circumstances, which 
were supposed to exempt them from improper influ- 
ence, and to give them better means of uutlerstafld- 
ing the instrument, than could be possessed by those 
who had not the same advantages. The po^ty of 
their motives is admitted to be above suspicion ; 
but it is a great error to suppose that they could 
better understand the system they had constructed, 
and the dangers incident to its operation, than those 
who came after them. It required time and experi- 
ence to make them fully known, — as is admitted by 
Mr. Madison himself. After stating the difficulties 
to be encountered in forming a constitution, he asks ; 
" Is it unreasonable to conjecture, that the errors 
which may be contained in the plan of the conven- 
tion, are such as have resulted, rather from defect 
of antecedent experience on this complicated and 
difficult subject, than from the want of accuracy 
or care in the investigation of it, and, consequently, 
that they are such aa wiU not be ascertained, until 
an actual trial will point them out? This conjec- 
ture is rendered probable, not only by many con- 
siderations of a general nature, but by the particu- 
lar case of the articles of confederation. It is ob- 
servable, that, among the numerous objections and 
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amendments suggested by the several States, when 
these articles were under consideration, not one is 
found which alludes to the great and radical error, 
which, on trial, has discovered itself!"* If this 
was true in reference to the confederacy, — an old-^ 
and well fcnown form of government, — ^how much 
more W46 actual trial necessary to point out the dan- 
genKjK) which the present system was exposed ; — a 
.intern, so novel in its character, and so vastly more 
complicated than the confederacy ? The very opin- 
ion, so confidently entertained by Mr. Madison, 
Gen. Hamilton, and the national party generally, 
(and which, in all probability led to the insertion 
of the 25th section of the judiciary bill,) that the 
federal government would prove too weak to resist 
the State governments, — strongly illustrates the 
truth of Mr. Madison's remarks. No one can now 
doubt, that the danger is on the other side. Indeed, 
the public man, who has had much experience of 
the working of the system, and does not more clear- 
ly perceive where the danger lies, than the ablest 
and most sagacious member of the convention, 
must be a dull observer. 

But this is not the only instance of a great de- 
parture, during the same session, froni the pi-inci- 
ples of the constitutji)n. * Amoii^ (siLers, a question 
was decided in discussing 4|tie^ bill to organize the 
treasury department, which stnikingly illustrates 
how imperfectly, even the framei's of so complex a 
system as ours, understood it ; and how necessary 

• 38th No. of the Federalist. 
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time and experience were to a fiill knowledge of it. 
Duriag the pendency of the bill, a question arose, 
whether the President, without the sanction of an 
act of Congress, had the power to remove an officer 
of the government, the tenure of whose office was 
not fixed by the constitution? It was elaborately 
discussed. Most of the prominent members took 
part in the debate. Mr. Madison, and others who 
agreed with him, insisted that he had the power. 
'They rested their argnment mainly on the ground, 
that it belonged to the class of executive powers ; 
and that it was indispensable to the performance of 
the duty, " to take care that the laws be fwthfully 
executed." Both parties agreed that the power 
was not expressly vested in him. It was, finally, 
decided that he had the power ; — both sides over- 
looking a portion of the constitution which expressly 
provides for the case. I refer to a clause, already 
cited, and more than once alluded to, which em- 
powers Congress to make all laws necessary and 
proper to carry its own powers into execution ; and, 
also, whatever power is vested in the government, 
or any of its departments, or officers. And what 
makes the fact more striking, the very argument 
used by those, who contended that he had the 
power, independently of Congress, conclusively 
showed that it could not be exercised without its 
authority, and that the latter department had the 
light to determine the mode and manner in which it 
should be executed. For, if it be not expressly 
vested in the President, and only results as neces- 
sary and proper to carry into execution a power 
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vested in him, it irresistibly follows, under the pro- 
visions of the clause referred to, that it cannot be 
exercised without the authority of Congress, But 
while it effected this important object, the constitu- 
tion provided means to secure the independence of 
the other departments ; that of the executive, by 
requiring the approval of the President of all the 
acts of Congress ; — and that of the judiciary, by its 
right to decide definitively, as far as the other depart- 
ments are concerned, the constitutionality of all* 
laws involved in cases brought before it. 

No decision ever made, or measure ever adopted, 
except the 25th section of the judiciary act, has pro- 
,r duced so^^p^at a change in the practical operation 
' / pf^hc^overnment, as this. It remains, in the face of 
^"^HEms express and important provision of the constitu- 
tion,unre versed. One of its effects has been, to change, 
entirely^ the intent of the clause, in a most import- 
\ ajj^^rticular. Its main object, doubtless, was, to 
^-prevent collision in the action of the government, with- 
out impairing the independence of the departments, 
by vesting aU discretionary power in the Legisla- 
\^ ture. Without this, each department would have 
had equal right to determine what powers were ne- 
cessary and proper to carry into execution the pow- 
ers vested in it ; which could not fail to bring them 
into dangerous conflicts, and to increase the hazard 
of multiplying unconstitutional acts. Indeed, in- 
stead of a government, it would have been little less 
than the regime of three separate and conflicting 
departments, — ultimately to be controlled by the 
executive; in consequence of its having the com- 
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mand of the patronage and forces of the Union. 
This is avoided, and unity of object and action is 
aecnred by vesting all its discretionary power .iflL_ 
Congress ; so that no department or officer of the 
government, can exerciae any power noft Express ly, 
authorized by the constitution or the laws,- lt"j^ 
thus made a legal, aa well as a constitutional gov- 
erameut ; and if there be any departure from the 
former, it mast be either with the sanction or the ■ 
permission of Congress. Sueh-wa8-4Jie iatent of the 
constitution; but it .has been, defgatedj-a- practice,* 
by the decidou in question. 

~ AfiolUer of its effects has been to engender the 
most corrupting, loathsome and dangerous disease, 
that can infect a popular government ; — I mean that, 
known by the name of " /Atf Spoils" It is a disease 
'easily contracted under all forms of government ; — 
hard to prevent, and most difficult to cure, when 
contracted ; bnt of all the forma of governments, it 
is, by far, the most fatal in those of a popular char^ 
acter. The decision, which lefl the President free 
to exercise this mighty power, according to his will 
and pleasure, — uncontrolled and unregulated by 
Congress, scattered, broadcast, the seeds of this dan- 
gerous disease, throughout the whole system. It 
might be long before they would germinate ; — ^but 
that they would spring up in time ; and, if not enir 
dicated, that they would spread over the whole 
body politic a corrupting and loathsome distemper, 
was just as certain as any thing in the future. To 
expect, with its growing influence and patronage, 
that the honors and emoluments of the government 
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if left to the free and unchecked will of the Execu- 
tive, would not be brought, in time, to bear on the 
presidential election, implies profound ignorance of 
that constitution of our nature, which renders gov- 
ernments necessary, to preserve society, and constitu- 
tions, to prevent the abuses of governments. 
3 . T liere wa a Annf,|ipr if^fipfl^^yQ /inm'Tig fliA gfi,nf}f> 

CongresSj which was iblla w - od by impoptant co nse- 
quences ; and which strnVingly innsf.rfttfig Jl23^^^" 
gerous it is for it to permit either of the other de- 
partments to exercise any power notex ^^Iy jvefsted 
id it by the cohsfitution, or authomea by law. I 
refer to the order inspprl l^y flip^ f.hpn^ ^^^g^pf nry V^f 



the Treasury, Gen. Hamiltonj authorizJDg , qtjdgr 
certain restrictions, banknotes to be received in 
payment of the dues of the government 

To understand the full extent of the evils conse- 
quent on this measure, it is necessary to premise, 
that, during the revolution, the country had been 
inundated by an issue of paper, on the part of the 
confederacy and the governments of the several 
States ; and at the time the constitution was adopted, 
was suffering severely under its effects. To put an 
end to the evil, and to guard against its recurrence, 
the constitution vested Congress with the power, 
" to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coins," and prohibited the States from " coin- 
ing money, emitting bills of credit, and making any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts." With the intent of carrying out the ob- 
ject of these provisions. Congress provided, in the 
act laying duties upon imports, that they should be 
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received in gold and silver coin only. And yet, tte 
Secretary, in tlie face of this provision, issued an 
order, anthorizing the collectors to receive bank- 
notes; and thus identified them, as far as the fiscal 
action of the government was concerned, with gold 
and silver coin, against the express provision of the 
act, and the intent of the constitution. 

This departure led, almost necessarily, to anothe^ 
which followed shortly after ; — the incorporation of^ ' 
what was called, in the report of the Secretary re- j 
[Commending its establishment, a national bank ;- 
a report strongly indicating the continuance of hisJ 
predilections in favor of a national government. . 
say, almost necessarily ,' for if the government has 
the right to receive, and actually receives and treats i 
bank-notes as money, in its receipts and payments, 
it would seem to follow that it had the right, and 
was in duty bound, to adopt all means necessary and 
proper to give them uniformity and stability of 
value, as far as practicable. Thus the one depar- 
ture led to the other, and the two combined, to 
great and important changes in the character and 
the course of the government 

During the same Congress, a foundation was laid 
for other and great departures ; the results of which, 
although not immediately developed, have since 
led to the most serious evils. I refer to the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the subjedtilof / 
manufactures. He contended, not only that dw 
might be imposed to encourage manufactures, but 
that it belonged (to use his own language) "to the 
discretion of the national Legislature to pronounce 
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upon the objects whicli concern the general welfare^ 
and for which, under that description, an appropri- 
ation of money is requisite and proper. And there 
seems to be no doubt, that whatever concerns the 
general interests of agriculture, of manufactures and 
of commerce, is within the sphere of the national 
councils, as far as regards an applicatipn of money.'* 
It>^old and an unauthorized assumption, that 
Sbngress has the power to pronounce what objects 
belong, and what do not belong to the general vFel- 
fare ; and to appropriate money, at its discretion, 
^^^ tiy SlKlF^asat may deem to belong to it. No such 
power is delegated to it ; — ^nor is any such necessary 
and proper to carry into execution those whicli.are, 
delegated. On the contrary, to pronounce on the 
general welfare of the States is a higt constitutional 
powppf i^pertaining not> to Congress, but to the 
feople of the several States, acting in their sovereign 
capacity. That duty they performed in ordaining 
and establishing the constitution. This pronounced 
to what limits the general welfare extended, and 
ibeyond which it did not extend. All within them, 
appertained to the general welfare, and all without 
them, to the particular welfare of the respective 
States. The money power, including both the taxing 
and appropriating powers, and all other powers of 
the federal government are restricted to these limits. 
To prove, then, that ^my particular object^belonga 
to the general welfare of the States of the Union, it 
is necessary to show that it is included in some one 
of the delegated powers, or is necessary andTproper 
to carry some one of them into effect, — ^beftwe-artax 
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can be laid or money appropriated to effect it. For 
CoDgress, then, to undertake to pronounce what 
does, or what does not belong to the general wel- 
fare, — without regard to the extent of the delegated 
powera, — ia to usurp the highest authority; — one 
belonging exclusively to the people of the several 
States in their sovereign capacity. And yet, on 
this assumption, thus boldly put forth, in defiance 
of a fundamental principle of a federal system of 
government, most onerous duties have been laid on 
imports, — and vast amounts of money approprial 
to objects not named among the delegat( 
and not necessary or proper to carry an; 
them into execution ; to_the great impoverishment 
of one portion of the country, and the corresponding 
aggrandizement of the other. 

— Bncir^fe some of the^leading measures, which 
were adopted, or had their origin during the first 
Congress that assembled under the constitution. 
They all evince a strong predilection for a national 
government ; so strong, indeed, that very feeble ar- 
guments were sufficient to satisfy those, who had the 
control of affairs at the time; provided the measure 
tended to give the government an impulfle in that 
direction. Not that it was intended to chi 
character from a fedei-al to a national government" 
(for that would involve a want of good faith), — 
but that it was thought to be necessary to strengthen 
it on, what was sincerely believed to be, its weak 
side. But, be this as it may, the government then 
received an impulse adverse to its federal, and 
&vor of a national, conBolidated character, 
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whicli it has never recovered; — and which, with 
slight interruption and resistance, has been con- 
stantly on the increase. Indeed, to the measures 
tlien adopted and projected, almost all subsequent 
departures from the federal character of the govern- 
ment, and all encroachments on the reserved powers 
may be fairly traced, numerous and great as they 
have been. 

So many measures, following in rapid succes- 
sion, and strongly tending to concentrate all power 
in the government of the United States, could not 
fail to excite much alarm among those who were in 
favor of preserving the reserved rights ; and, with 
them, the federal character of the government. 
They, accordingly, soon began to rally in opjx)si 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury and his polic 
under Mr. Jeflferson, — then Secretary of State, 
and in favor of the reserved powers, — or, as they 
were called, " reserved rights,'' of the States. They 
assumed the name of the Republican party. Its 
great object was to protect the reserved, against 
[the encroachments of the delegated powers ; and, 
with this view, to give a direction to the govern- 
ment of the United States, favorable to the preser- 
vation of tije one, and calculated to prevent the 
encroa^hi^nt of the other. And hence they were 
'oftpHTcalled, "the State Rights party." 

Things remained in this state during the admin- 
istration of General Washington ; — ^but shortly after 
the accession of his successor — the elder Adams, 
the advocates of the reserved powers, became a regu- 
.arly organized party in opposition to his adminis- 
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tration. The introdaction o^ what are well known 
as, the Alien and Sedition laws, was the immediate 
cause of systematic and detennined resistance. The 
foitner was fiercely assailed, as wholly unauthorized 
by the constitution ;, and as vesting arbitrary and 
despotic power in the President, over alien friends 
as well as alien enemies ; — and the latter, not only 
as unauthorized, but in direct violation of the pro- 
vision of the constitution, which prohibits Congress 
from making any law " abrid^ng the freedom of 
speech or of the press." The passage of these acts, 
especially the latter, — caused deep and general 
excitement and opposition throughout the Union ; 
being intended, as was supposed, to protect the 
government in its enoroachment on the reserved, 
powers, i.jy ' . . -. 

'3ii^pni^econded by Kentud^^^took the lead 
in opposition to these measures. At the meeting 
of her legislature, ensuing their passage, a series of 
resolutions were introduced and passed, early in 
the session, declaratory of the principles of State 
rights, and condemnatory of the Alien and Sedition 
acts, and other measures of the government having 
a tendency to change its character from a federal 
to a national government. Among other things, 
these resolutions affirm that, " it (the General Assem- 
bly) views the powers of the federal government, 
as resulting from the compact, to which the States 
are parties, as limited by the plain sense and inten- 
tion of the instrument constituting that compact ; 
as no further valid than they are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in that compact ; — and that in 
28 
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case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exer- 
cise of other powers, not granted by said compact, 
the States who are parties thereto, have the right 
and are in duty bound to interpose for arresting 
the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within 
their respective limits the authorities, rights and 
liberties appertaining to them. That the general 
assembly doth also express its deep regret, that a 
spirit has, in sundry instances, been manifested by 
the federal government to enlarge its powers by a 
forced construction of the constitutional charter, 
which defines them; and that indications have 
appeared of a design to expound certain general 
phrases — (which having been copied from the very 
limited grant of powers, in the former articles of 
confederation, were the less liable to be miscon- 
strued) — so as to destroy the meaning and effect of 
the particular enumeration, which, necessarily, ex- 
plains and limits the general phrases ; so as to con- 
solidate the States by degrees into one sovereignty, 
the obvious tendency and inevitable result of which 
would be, to transform the present republican sys- 
tem of the United States into an absolute, or, at 
least, mixed monarchy." 

The Kentucky resolutions, which are now known 
to have emanated from the pen of Mr. Jefferson, — 
then the Vice-President, and the acknowledged 
head of the party, — are similar in objects and sub- 
stance with those of Virginia ; but as they are dif- 
ferently expressed, and, in some respects, fuller 
than the latter, it is proper to give the two corres- 
ponding resolutions. The former is in the. following 
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words : " That the several States, composing the 
United States of America, are not united on the 
principle of nnliniited submission to the genet'al 
government ; but that, 1>y a compact under the style 
and title of a constitution of the United States, and 
of amendments thereto, they constitute d a general 
governmen t for special pur poses ; — delegated to tbat 
government, certain definite powers ; reserving, each ~ 
State to it'^elf, the residuary mass of righffb their 
own self-government ; that j fhen soever the general 
government assumes undelegated powers, its acts 
are unauthoritative, void, and of no forj^ that to 
this compact each State acceded a s a S t^e, and is 
an integral party, — its co-States forming, as to itself, 
the other party ; that the government created by 
this compact, v/aa not made the exclusive or final 
judge of the extent of the powers delegated to it — 
since that would have made its discretion, and not 
the constitution, the measure of its powers ; but 
that, as in all other cases of compact among parties, 
having no common judge, each party has an equal 
right to judge for itself, as well of infractions as of 
the mode and measure of redress." The other is in 
the following words : " That the constrnctdon ap- 
plied by the general government, (as evinced by 
sundry of their proceedings,) to those parts of tho 
constitution of the United States, whit-h delegate to 
Congress a power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises ; to pay the debts, and provide, 
for the common defence and general welfare of thet 
United States ; and to make all laws necessary 
proper for carrying into execotaon the powers vi 
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ed by the constitution in the government of the 
United States, or any department thereof^ goes to 
the destruction of all the limits prescribed to their 
power by the constitution. That words, meant by 
that instrument to be subsidiary only to the execu- 
tion of the limited powers, ought not to be so con- 
strued, as themselves to give unlimited powers, nor a 
part so to be taken, as to destroy the whole residue 
of the instrument." 

The resolutions adopted by both States were 
sent, by the governor of each, at the request of the 
general assembly of each, to the governors of the 
other States, to be laid before their respective legis- 
latures. 

. In the mean time, Mj^..M adison had retired 
>m Congress and was electeda member of the 
(legislature of his own State. As thoroughly in fa- 
roT of a national government, as he had been in the 
convention; and as strong as his predilections in 
its favor continued to be, after the adoption of the 
federal plan of government, he could not, with the 
views he entertained of the present government, as 
being partly national and partly federal, go the 
whole length of the policy recommended and sup- 
^ ported by General Hamilton ; — ^and, accordingly, had 
W)arated from him and allied himself with Mr. Jef- 
fersQU. 

All the legislatures of the New England States, 
and that of New-York, responded unfavorably to 
the principles and views set forth in the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions, aud in approbation of 
the course of the federal government. At the next 
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session of the General Assembly of Virginia, these 
resolutions were referred to a committee, of which 
Mr. Madison was the chairman. The result was a 
report from his pen, which triumphantly vindicated 
and established the positions taken in the resolu- 
tions. It suce^fally maintained, among other 
things, that th«>people of tliA^Wf^tf^) — ■n-t.ingin tlipir 
sovereign capacity, have the light " to decide, in the 
lasTfesortj^ whether the compact, rnnf^^ ^y thi^m Tio 
violated ;" and shows, conol»8ivelyi--tbft%-***^'"*^ '*) 
and the right of the States to interfere to protect 
themselves and the constitution, " there would be 
ail end to all relief from ..usurped jjowers, and a di- 
rect subverfflon of the-idghta specifiedjar recognized 
under all the State constitutions, .as well ag.aj)lain 
denial of the inndamental principle, on wiiich our 
uidependence itself was declared," It also success- 
ftHy maintained "that the ultimate right of the 
parties to the constitution, to judge whether the 
compact has been dangerously violated, must extend 
to the violation by one delegated authority as well 
"as another, by the judiciary, as well as by the exe- 
cutive or the legislative." And that, "however 
true, therefore, it may be, that the judicial depart- 
ment ie, in all questions submitted to it by the 
forms of the constitution, to decide, in the last re- 
sort, this resort must necessarily be deemed the last 
in relation to the authority of the other depart- 
ments of the government ; not in relation to the 
rights of the parties to the constitutional compact, 
from which the judicial as well as the other departr 
ments hold their delegated tmst." It conclusively 
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refates the position, taken lyf €r^h Hamilton, that 
it l)elongs to the discretion x>£ ihe national l^islar 
ture to pronounce upon objects, Tv^ick 'Concenx the 
general welfare, as far as it regards the application 
of money, already quoted ; denies the right of Con- 
gress to use the fiscal power, either in imposing 
taxes, or appropriating money, to promote any ob- 
jects but those specified in the constitution; — shows 
that the effect of the right, for which he contends, 
would necessarily be consolidation, — ^by superseding 
the sovereignty of the States, and extending the 
power of the federal government to all cases what- 
soever; and that, the effect of consolidation would 
be to transform our federal system into a mon- 
archy. 

The unfavorable responses of the other States 
were, by the House of Representatives of the Ken- 
tucky legislature, referred to the committee of the 
whole, — which reported a resolution containing a 
summary of their former resolutions, which was 
unapk^ously adopted. Among other things, it as- 
sents, "that the several States, which formed that 
instrument (the constitution), being sovereign and 
independent, have the unquestionable right to judge 
of its infraction ; and that a nullification, by those 
sovereignties, of all unconstitutional acts, done under 
color of that instrument, is the rightful remedy." 

The report of Mr. Madison, and the Virginia 
and J^entucky resolutions, constituted the political 
ep^d of the State rights republican party. They 
were understood as being in full accord with Mr. 
Jefferson's opinion, who was its acknowledged head. 
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They made a pluu and direct iasae with the priiun- 
ples and policy mwiitained by Gen. Hamilton, — 
who, although not nominaUy the head of the feder- 
al party, as they called themselves, was its soul and 
spirit. The ensuing presidential election was con- 
tested on this issue, and terminated in the defeat of 
Mr. Adams, the election of Mr. Jeffei-son as Presi- 
dent, and the elevation of the republican party into . 
power. To the principles and doctrines, so plainlyT <,k^ '^ 
and ably set forth in their creed, they owed tli^Y Lc'-'^'^ 
elevation, and the long retention of power undeiJ •^■■('^ 
^paany and severe trials. They secured the eonfi- 
'Aence of the people, because they were in accord 

mith what they believed to be the true character y^f- — 

|lof the constitution, and of our federal system of 

l^overnment. 

Mr. Jefferson came into power with an earnest^ ^^^^■ 
desire to reform the government. He certainly did -^'"''^ 

""a good deal in undoing what had been done ; and 
in aneating the progress of the government towards 
consolidation. His election caused the repeal, in 
effect, of the alien and sedition laws, and a perma- 
nent acquiescence in their imconstitutionality. They 
constituted the prominent questions in the issue be- 
tween the parties in the contest. He did much to 
reduce the expenses of the government, and made 
ample provisions for the payment of the public debt. 
He took strong positions against the bank of the 
United States, and laid the foundation for its final 
overthrow. Amidst great difficulties, he preserved 
the peace of the country durin^j the period of his 
administration. But he did nothing to arrest many 
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great and radical evils ;— nothing towards elevating 
the judicial departments of the governments of the 
several States, from a state of subordination to the 
judicial department of the government of the United 
States, to their rightful, constitutional position, as 
co-ordinates ; nothing towards maintaioing the rights 
of the States as parties to the constitutional compact, 
to judge, in the last resort, as to the eirtent of the 
delegated powera; nothing towards restoring to 
Congress the exclusive right to adopt measures ne- 
cessary and proper to carry into execution, its own, 
as well as all other powers vested in the govern- 
ment, or in any of its departments ; nothing towards 
revei'sing the order of Gen. Hamilton which united 
the government with the banks ; and nothing eflfec- 
tual towards restricting the money power to objects 
specifically enumerated and delegated by the consti- 
tution. 

Why Mr. Jefferson should have failed to undo, 
effectually, the consolidating, national policy of 
Gen. Hamilton, and to restore the government to 
its federal character, many reasons may be assigned. 
In the first place, the struggle which brought him 
into power, was too short to make any deep and 
lasting impression on the great body of the commu- 
nity. It lasted but two or three years, and the 
principal excitement, as far as constitutional ques- 
tions were concerned, turned on the two laws which 
were the immediate cause of opposition. In the 
next, the state of the world was such as to turn the 
attention of the government, mainly, to what con- 
cerned the foreign relations of the Union, and to 
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party contests growing out of ttem. To these it 
BLay be added, that Gen. Hamilton had laid the 
f<-:undatioii of his policy so deep, and with so much 
ylcill, that it was difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
\ei-se it; at least, until time and experience should 
jiTOve it to be destructive to the federal character 
of the government, — inconsistent with the harmony 
and union of the States, and fatal to the liberty of 
tlie people. It ia, indeed, even possible that, not 
even he, — much less his cabinet and party general- 
ly, — had a just and full conception of the danger, 
and the utter impracticability of some of the lead- 
ing measui-es of his policy. 

Not long after the expiration of his term, his \ ] U 

_i«iccessor in the presidency, Mr. Madison, was forced -p/ 
into a war with Great Britain, after making every . / ( 

fifort to avoid it. This, of course, absorbed the at- '_, /(r-' ''~ 
tention of the government and the country for the ^^ ' . "tv- "^ 
time, and arrested all efforts to carry out the doc- t/. ■ .// . 
trines and policy which brought the party into f"''' ' ^ 
.igower. It did more ; for the war, however just and 
ilhiecessaiy, gave a strong impulse adverse to the 
lafetfei-al, and favorable to the national line of policy. 
This is, indeed, one of the unavoidable conse- 
(juenees of war; and can be counteracted, only by 
bringing into full action the negatives necessary to 
the protection of the reserved powers. These would, 
(if themselves, have the effect of preventing wars, so 
long as they could be honorably and safely avoided ; i 

— and, when necessary, of arresting, to a great ex- 
tent, the tendency of the government to transcend 
the limits of the constitution, during its prosecution; 
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and of correcting all departures, after its termina- 
tion. It was by force of the tribunitial power, that 
the plebeians retained, for so long a period, their 
liberty, in the midst of so many wars. 

How strong this impulse was, was not fully real- 
ized until aft^r its termination. It left the country 
nearly without any currency, except irredeemable 
bank notes, — ^greatly depreciated, and of very dif- 
ferenj^-^lue in the different sections of the Union, — 
/j -^ftfinch forced on the government the establish- 
'^^W^ent of another national bank ; — the chaii;er of the 
first having expired without a renewal. This, and 
. the embargo, with the other restrictive measures, 
which preceded it, had diverted a large portion of 
the capital of the country from commerce and 
other pursuits to manufactures ; which, in time, 
produced a strong pressure in favor of a prgt sicttve 
tariff The great increase, too, of the public ex- 
penditure of the government — in consequence oT 
the war — required a corresponding increase of in- 
come; and this, of coui-se, increased, in the same 
proportion, its patronage and influence. All these 
causes combined, could not fail to give a direction 
to the course of government, advei-se to the federal 
and favorable to the national policy, — or, in other 
words, adverse to the principles and policy which 
brought Mr. Jefferson and the republican party 
into power, and favorable to those for which Mr. 
Adams and the federal party had contended. 

In the mean time, the latter party was steadily 
undergoing the process of dissolution. It never 
recovered from the false step it took and the un- 
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wise course it pursued, during the wai. It gradu- 
allj lost its party orgaDization ; and even its name 
became extinct. But while this process was going 
on, the republican party, also, was undergoing a 
great change. It was gradually resolving itself into 
^o parties ; one of which was gradually departing 
from the State rights creed, and adopting the na- 
tional. It rose into power, by eleetiag the younger 
(^Adams, as the successor of Mr. Monroe, and took 
.■tKe name of the '•'■ National R^vhlican party.^ It 
differed little, in doctiine or policy, from the old 
federal party ; but, in tone and character, was much 
more popular, — and much more disposed to court 
the favor of the people. 

At the sametime,-tbeo^drpoTti(Na of the party 
was undergoing a mutation, not less remarkable ; — 
' and^which finely l£d.to.-a.ch8nge of name. It took 
^the title of the " Democratic j)ariy ;" or,^^inx)Te 
emphatically — " the Democracy^'' The causes, which 
led to this change of name, began to operate before 
Mr. Monroe's administration expired. Indeed, with 
the end of his administration, — the last of the line 
of Virginia Presidents, — the old State rights party, 
ceased to exist as a party, after having held power 
for twenty-four years. The Democracy, certainly ■ 
had much more affinity with it in feelings — bwf^as 
a party — especially its northern wing — had much 
less devotion to the reserved powers; and was 
much more inclined to regard mere numbers aa the 
sole political element, — and the numerical majority 
as enfitleHto the absolute right to govern. It was, 
also, much more inclined to adopt the nation^ than 
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the republican creed, — as far as the money power 
of the government was concerned; and, to this 
extent, much more disposed to act with the advo- 
cates of the former, than the latter. 

No state of things could be more adverse to car- 
rying out the principl€a.ftnCEi^*cy which broiight 
tbe old republican party into power, or to restor- 
[^Ang those of the party, which they expelled from 
power, — as events have proved. One br*its first 
fruitfir was the passage of the act of 19th May, 1828, 
entitled, " An act in alteration of the several acts 
impnnJDg dwtin Qnirnpnrtn/^ — called, at the time, the 
' Abominat^Sis," — as it truly proved to be. 
It was^pSSSCrTby the joint support and vote of both 
parties — National Republicans, and those who, af- 
terwards, assumed the name of " the Democracy," 
^ /—the sou thepi y^inj; gf each excepte d. The latter, \ 
indeed, took the lead both in its introduction and 
support. 

All preceding acts imposing duties, which this 
purported to alter, had some reference to, and re- 
gard for revenue ; however much the rate of duties 
might have been controlled by the desire to afford 
protection. But such was not the case with this. 
It was passed under such circumstances as conclu- 
• sively proved that it was intended, wholly and ex- 
clusively for protection ; without any view, what- 
ever, to revenue. - The public debt, including the 
remnant of that contracted in the war of the Revo- 
lution, and the whole of that incurred in the war 
of 1812, was on the eve of being finally discharged, 
under the operation of the effective sinking fimd, 
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established at the close of the latter. And so am- 
ple was the revenue, at the time, that fully one half 
of the whole, was annually applied to the discharge 
of the principal and interest of the public debt ; — 
leaving an ample surplus, to meet the current ex- 
penses of the government on a liberal scale. It was 
clear, that under such circumstances, no increase of 
duties was required for revenue ; — so clear, indeed, 
that the advocates of the bill openly avowed that 
its object was protection, not revenue ; although 
they refnsed to adopt an amendment, which pro- 
posed to declare its real object, in order that its 
constitutionality might be decided by the judicial 
department. ^ 

It was under such circumstances that this act 
was passed ; which, instead of reducing the duties 
one half, (to take effect after the final discharge of 
the public debt,) as, on every principle of revenue ,■ 
and justice, — of fairness and of good faith, it oufijit-^ 
to have done, doubled them. I say of jusjicei" mir- 
ness, and good faith, — because the duties were ori- 
ginally raised to meet the expenses of the war, and 
to discharge the public debt ; — with the understand- 
ing, that when these objects were effected, they 
would be reduced, — and the burden they imposed 
on the tax-payers be lightened. Without this un- 
dei'standing they could not have been raised. 

As, then, the duties imposed by the act, were 
not intended for revenue; — and as there is no 
power, specifically delegated to Congress, to lay du- 
ties except for revenue ; it is obvious that it had no 
right to pass the bill, unless upon the principle con- 
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tended for by General Hamilton,— of applying the 
money power to accomplish wliatevBr it might pro- 
nonnce to be for the general welfare ; — ^not only by 
the direct appropriation of money, bnt by the im- 
position of duties and taxes. Indeed, there is no 
substantial difference between the two ; for if CJon- 
gress have the right to appropriate money, in the 
shape of bounties, to encourage manufactures, — ^it 
may, for the same purpose, lay protective duties, to 
give the manufacturer a monopoly of the home 
market, and vice versa; — and such, accordingly, 
was the opinion of General Hamilton. 

But, although the authors of this act aimed at 
transferring the bounty it conferred, directly into 
the pockets of the manufacturers, without passing 
thiV)ugh the treasury,"^ygrtfae y ooat emplated, and 
were prepared to meet the contingency of its bring- 
ing into the treasury a sum beyond the wants of 
the gWernment, when the public debt should be 
p "extingi^ished. Their scheme was, t^ distribute the 
among the States; — ^that is]to ~aJ)propriate 
to the i ;ovemment of each State, a sump-oportioned 
to its r ^presentation in Congress, as an addition to 
ita anntaal revenue. They thus assumed, not only, 
that Congress had a right to impose duties to pro- 
vide, for what it might deem the general welfare^ 
— but also, and at the same time, to appropriate the 
receipts derived from them to the States, respec- 
tively, — to be applied to their individual and local 
welfare. This last measure was urged, again and 
again, on Congress, and would, in all probability 
have been adopted, had not the act, of which it 
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was intended to have been a Bupplement, been ar- 
rested. A more extravagant and grosa abnae of 
tlie money power can scarcely be conceived. Its 
consequeQces were as fatal as its violation of the 
constitution was outrageous and palpable. The 
■ vast surplus revenue, which it threw into the trea- 
sury notwithstanding its arrest, did much to corrupt 
both government and people ; and was the principalN '^ 
cause of the explosion of the banking system hy 
1837; and the overthrow of the party in 1840, 
which took the lead in introducing and support- 
ing it. 

But these were not its only evil consequences. 
It led to another, and, if possible, a deeper and 
more dangerous inroad on the principles and policy^ y 

which brought Mi'. Jefferson and the old State^ >^ 
rights party into power. The act of the 3d March, 
1833, already referred to, — thoroughly subjecting 
the judicial departments of the governments of the 
several States to the fedend judiciary, was intro- 
duced, expressly, to enforce this grossly unconstitu- 
tional and outrageous act. It received the sapport 
and votes — as did the original act, — ^both of the na- 
tional and the democratic parties, (a few excepted, 
who still adhered to the creed of the old State rights 
party,) the latter taking the lead and direction in 
both instances. 

It was thus, from the identity of doctrine and of J 
policy which distinguished both parties, in refere&cel 
to the money power, that two of the moat prominent^ ^ 
articles in the creed of the republican party, by 
force of which Mr. Jefferson, aaita leader, came into 
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power, were set aside ; and their dangerous oppo 
sites, on account of which, Mr. Adams, as the head 
of the federal party, was expelled, were brought into 
foil ^^^^'^tive operation; — ^namely, — the right 
cl|i^d by the latter for Congress, to pronounce upon 
^'hatappertains to the general welfare, — and which 
so forcibly condemned in the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky jp^olutions, and the report of Mr. Madison ; — 
and the right of the federal judiciary to decide, in 
^ the last resort, as to the extent of the reserved as 



well ao of th e delegated powera. The one authorizes 
Congress to do as it pleases, — and the other endows 
the court with -the power to enforce' whatever it 




may do, — if its authority should be adequate,- 
if not, to call in the aid of the Eicecutiv-a-with the 
entire force of the countj ^. T heir joint effect is to 
give unlimited control to the government of the 
United States, not only over those of the^^i^^^ral 
States, but over the .State»4hem9elves ; in utter sub- 
version of the relation of co-ordinates, and in total 
disregard of the rights of the several States, as par- 
ties to the constitutional compact^ io--judgfi^Jn_the 
last resort, as to the extent of the powers delega- 
ted; — a right so conclusively established by Mr. 
Madison, in his report. 

These measures greatly increased the power and 
patronage of the federal government ; and with them, 
the desire to obtain its control ; especially of the 
executive department, — which is invested mainly 
with the power of disposing of its honors and emolu- 
ments. As a necessary consequence of this, the 
presidential election became of more absorbing in- 
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■ terest, — the stni^gie between the ^ro difrSes more 
and more intenae ; — and every meanswmch promised 
aaocess was readily resorted to, without the least 
regard to their bearing, morally or politically. To 
secure the desired object, the concentration of party 
action and the stringency of party discipline were 
deemed indispensable. And hence, contempora- 
neously mth these measures, party conventions were, 
for the first time, called to norttioB^the candidates 
for the presidency and vice-presidency, — and party 
organization established all over the Union. And 
hence, also, for the first time, the power of removing 
from office, at the discretion of the President, so un- 
constitutionally conceded to him by the first Con- 
gress, was brought into active and systematic opera- 
tion, as the means of rewarding tpiu'tisan services, 
and of punishing party opposition or paijy delin- 
quencies. In these measures the democratic party 
took the lead ; — but were soon followed by their 
opponents. There is, at present, no distinction be- 
tween them in this respect. The effects of the whole 
have been, to supersede the provision of the consti- 
tution, as far as it relates to the election of President 
and Vice-President, as has been shown ; to give a 
decided control over these elections to those who 
hold or seek office;" to Stake all the powers and 
emoluments of the government as prizes, to be won 
or lost by victory or defeat ; and to make success in 
the election paramount to every other consideration. 
But there is another cause that has greatly con- 
tributed to place the control of the presidential elec- 
tions in the hands of those who hold or seek office. 
24 
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I allud^ij^ what is calle d^Nthe general ticket sy stem ; 
wBkt, has become, with thfi-jasceptipn of ^rgJnfiJ^ 



, the miiversal mode of appointing electpra to 

oose the President and YicfiJ^cesidenL It was 
adopted to prevent a division of the vote of the 
several States, in the choice of their highest officers ; 
and to make the election more popular, by giving it, 
as was professed to be its object, to the people. The 
former of these ends it has eflfected, but it has utterly 
failed as to the latter. It professes to give the people, 
individually, a right which it was impossible to exer- 
cise, except in the very smallest class of States, and 
even in these, very imperfectly. To call on a hun- 
dred thousand voters, scattered over fifty or sixty 
thousand square miles, to make out a ticket of a 
dozen or more electors, is to ask them to do that 
which, individually, they cannot properly or success- 
ftiUy do. Very few would have the information 
necessary to make a proper selection ; and even if 
every voter had such information, the diversity of 
opinion and the want of concentration on the s^yne 
persons, would be so great, that it would be a matter 
of mere accident, who would have the majority. To 
avoid this, a ticket must be formed by each party. 
But the few of each, who form the ttcketp acia 
make the appointment of the el ectors ; for ^ fi_peo- 
ple individually, have no choice, but to vote for th e 
one or the other ticket, — or otherwise, virtually, to 
throw away their vote; — for ther e would Hbe jo 
chance of success against the concentr ated vot^ of 
the two parties. Never was there a schemie . better 
contrived to transfer power fr^m th^ b^/ly pf^hft 
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commtmity, to those wKose occupation is to get or 
hold offices, and to merge the contests of party into 
a mere atrn^le for the spoils. 

It is due to the Democratic party to state that, 
while they took the lead, and are principaBy respon- 
sible for bringing about this state of things, they are 
entitled to the credit of putting down the Bank of 
the United States ; of checking extravagant expen- 
ditures on internal improvements ; of separating the 
government from the banks ; and, more recently, of 
opposing protective tarife ; and of adopting the ad 
valorem principle in imposing duties on imports. 
These are all Important measures ; and indicate a 
disposition to take a stand against the perversion of 
the money power. But, until the measures which 
led to these mischiefe, — and in the adoption of which 
they bore so prominent a part, — are entirely re- 
versed, nothing permanent will be gained. 

In the meanwhile the sectional -tandency. of 
parties has been increasing with the central tenden- 
cy of thT government. They are, indeed, intimately 
connected! The more t^e powerB of t he sys tem are 
Cenfrafized m^the federal government, the greater 
will be its power and jiiitruuage ; proptirtionate with 
these, and increasing with their increase, will be the J 
desire to possess t!ie control over them, for the j 
pose of aggrandizement; and the stronger this deeir& 
the less will lie the regard for principles, and t 
greater the tendency to unite for sectional objec 
— the stronger section with a view to | 
aggrandizement, — the weaker, for defeiIce.Si 
Any strongly marked diversity will be 8 
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draw the line ; be it diversity of pursuit, of origin, 
of character, of habits, or of local institutions. The 
latter, being more deeply and distinctly marked tlian 
any other existing in the several States composing 
the Union, has, at all times, been considered by the 
wise and patriotic, as a delicate point, — and to be, 
with great caution, touched. The dangers connect- 
ed with this, began to exhibit themselves in the old 
Congress of the confederation, in respect to tbe 
North- Western Territory ; and continued down to 
the time of the formation of the present constitution. 
They copstituted the pnncipal difficulty in forming 
it; but it was fortunately overcome, and adjusted 
to the satisfaction of both parties. 

For a long period, nothing^^ ccurred to distur b 
this happy "State of 'things.. But in the. -Sfiasioa^ef 
1819-20, a question arose that exposed-th^-Jatent 
danger. The admission of the territory t,^^fi8««ri, 
as a State of the Union, was resisted ^n4h«-g£atind 
that its constitution did not proluhiti--alaYacY. . _The 
contest, after a long emd angry difiGHftsi on^ w^ g firiAlly 
adjusted by a compromise, which admitte d her a s a 
slaveholding State, on condition thgit .alaxfiryiflhoiiild 
be prohibited in all the terntories.JbfilQiigmg-ihen 
to the United States, lying-north- of 36^ 3Ql__T^s^ 
compromise was acquiesced in by the people of the 
Soutlrpand~the~~danger,- apparently, and, aa every 
one supposed, permanently removed. " "^ISperienc e, 
however, has proved how erroneous wfirfiLJLheiiL. 
calculation^^ '^J^€r^isease lay deep. It touched a 
fanatical as well as a political cord. There were 
not a fervv in the northern portion of the Union, who 
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believed that slavery was a sin, as well as a great 
political evil ; and who remained quiet in reference 
to it, only because they believed that it was beyond 
their control; — and that they were in no way re- 
sponsible for it. _■%) long as the government was 
regarded fts a federal government with limited 
powere, this belief of the sinfulness of slavery 
remained in a dormant state, — as it still does in 
reference to the institution in foreign countries ; but 
when it was openly pi-oclaimed, as it was by the 
passage of the act of 1833, that the government had 
the right to judge, in the last resort, of the extent 
of its powers ; and to use the military and naval 
forces of the Union to carry ita decisions into ex- 
ecution ; and when its passage by the joint votes of 
both parties furnished a practical assertion of the 
right cliumed in an outrageous case, the cord was 
touched which roused it into action. The effects 
were soon made visible. In two years thereafter, 
in 1835, a systematic movement was, for the first 
time, commenced to agitate the question of aboUtion, 
by flooding the southern States with documents cal- 
culated to' produce discontent among the slaves ; — ■ 
and Congress, with petitions to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 

The agitation was, however, at first, confined 
comparatively to a few ; and they obscure individu- 
als without influence. The great mass of the people I 
viewed it with aversion. But here again, the same i 
measure which roused it into action, mainly contri- [ 
bnted to keep alive the agitation, and ultimately to U 
raise a party (consisting, at first, of a few ftmatics) I 
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ufficiently numerous and powerful to exercise a 
ntrolling influence over the entire northern section 

f the Union. By the great increase of power and 
patronage which it conferred on the government, it 
contributed vastly to increase the concentration and 
intensity of party struggles, and to make the election 
of President the all absorbing question. The effect 
of this was, to induce, both parties to seek the votes 
of every faction or combination by whose aid they 
'might hope to succeed ; — ^flattering them in return, 
with the prospect of establishing the doctrines they 
professed, or of accomplishing the objects they de- 
sired. This state of things could not fail to ^ve 
importance to any fanatical party, however small, 
which cared more for the object that united them, 
than for the success of either party ; especially if it 
should be of a character to accord, in the abstract^ 
with the feeling of that portion of the community 
generally. Each of the great parties, in order to 
secure their support, would, in turn, endeavor to 
conciliate them, by professing a great respect for 
them, and a disposition to aid in accomplishing the 
objects they wished to effect. Tins dangerous sys- 
tem of electioneering could not fail to increase tiie 
party, and to give it great additional strength ; to 
be followed, of course, by an increased anxiety on 
the part of those who desired its aid, to conciliate 
its favor; thusjkeeping. up. the. action and reaction 
of those fatal elements, from day to day, — the one, 
rising in importance, as its influence extended over 
the section — ^the other sinking in subserviency to 
, its principles and purposes. 
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In the meantime, the same CAtises most needs 
contribute, in the other section, to a state of things 
-vsQ' calculated -to .aid this |H<ocess. In proportion 
tb the power and patronage of the government, 
would be the importance, to pai-ty success, of con- 
centration and intensity in party struggles : and in 
proportion to these, the attachment and devotion 
to party, where the spoils are Jhe paramount object. 
In the same proportion also, would be the unwilling- 
ness of the two wings of the respective parties, in 
the different^sectioas, to separate, and their desire 
to bol3^together ; and, of course, the disposition on 
the part of that in the weaker, to excuse and palli- 
ate the steps taken by their political associates in 
the stronger section, to conciliate the abolition party, 
in order. to. obtain. its vo tes_:T^bHBrtE e section as- 
saulted would be prevented from takmg any decid- 
ed stand to arrest the danger, whUe it might be 
safely and easily done ; — and seduced to postpone 
it, until it shall have acquired, — as it already has 
done, — a magnitude, almost, if not altogether, be- 
yond the reach of means within the constitutiQiL 'v 

■ The difficulty and danger have been greatly in- 
creased, since the Missouri compromise; and the 
other sectional measures, in reference to the recently 
acquired territories, now in contemplation (should 

; they succeed), will centralize the two majorities that 
. constitute the elements of which the goveinment 
of the United States is composed, permanently in 
the northern section ; and fhereby subject the 
southern, on this, and on all other questions, in which 
their feelings or interest may come in conflict, to its 

■ -control. 
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\^ Such has been the practical operation of the gov- 

eminent, and such its effects. It remains to be con- 

j sidered, what will be the consequence ? to what will 

^ ^ the government of the numerical majority probably 

leadl— " 

On this point, we are not without some expe- 
rience. The present disturbed and dangerous state 
of things are its first fi'uits. It is the legitimate re- 
sult of that long series of measures, (of which the 
acts of the 19th of May, 1838, and the 3d of March, 
/ / 1833, are the most proiQinent,) by which the pow- 
;' / ers of the whole sys^m have been concentrated, 
/ \l virtually, in the go^r^mment of the United States ; 
and thereby tran^rmed it from its origiaaLfederal 
char^ter, into ite govermnent of tl»e nSaeri^l^' 
jority. To tjufese fatal measures 4ii^ to b^uL ttrib ntftfl 
the violent of party Btmgg1fts-j — tiie totai— disre- 
ird of ^e provisions of the GQUstitutioninoiespect 
th^le^tion of thfiJPreaidfint; .the predominance 
leTEonors and emoluments of the government 
over^every other-cansideration ; the rise an4-.growth 
of the abolition agitatiQu;- the fbrmation of ^eogra- 
pMca^hpaHiesT^ and the alienation and -hostile feel- 
in^Jbetween the two great sections of tlieJJIjiion. 
lese are all the^jauavoidable ^^oaseque nces of the 
fovemment of the numerical majority, in a country 
such great extent, "and with such diversit^i^f in- 
itions and interests as distinguish ours. They 
wiir?5ontinue, with increased and increasing aggre- 
t tion, un til the end' comes. In a country of mode- 
rate extent, and with an executive department less 
powerfully constituted than in ours., this tormina- 
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tion wonld be in an appeiJ to force, to decide the 
contest between the two hostile parties ; and in a 
monarchy, by the commander of the successful par- 
ty becoming master of both, and of the whole com- 
munity; as has been stated. But there is more un- 
cepftfinty in a country of such extent as ours, and 
vhere the executive department is so powerfully 
.'Yconstituted. The only thing that is certain is, that 
it-esaagt last. But whether it will end in a mon- 
archy, or in disunion, is uncertain. In the one or 
the other it will, in all probability, terminate if not 
prevented ; but in which, time alone can decide. 
There are powerful influences in operation ; — Sk part 
impelling it towards the one, and a part towards 
the other. 

Among those impelling it towards monarchy, 
the two most prominent are, the national tendency 
of the numerical majority to terminate in that form 
of government ; and the structure of the executive 
department of the government of the United States. 
The former haa been fully explained in the prelimi- 
nary discourse, and will be passed over with the 
single remark, — ^that it will add great force to the 
impulse of the latter in the same direction. To un- 
derstand the extent of this force will require some 
explanation. 

The vast power and patronage of the depart- 
ment are vested in a single officer, the President of 
the United States. Among these powers, the most 
prominent, as far as it relates to the present subject, 
are those which appertain to the administration of 
the government ; to the office of commander in 
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chkf of the army and navy of the United States ; 
to the appointment of the officers of the govern- 
ment, with few exceptions ; and to the removal of 
them at his pleasure, — as his authority has been in- 
terpreted by Congress. These, and especially the 
latter, have made his election the great and absorb- 
ing object of party struggles ; and on this the ap- 
peal to force will be made, whenever the violence 
of the struggle and the corruption of parties wiU no 
longer submit to the decision of the ballot-box. To 
this end it must come, if the force impelling it in 
the other direction should not previously prevaiL 
If it comes to this, it will be, in all probability, in a 
contested election; when the question will be, 
Which is the President ? The incumbent, — ^if he 
should be one of the candidates, — or, if not, the can- 
didate of the party in possession of power ? or of 
the party endeavoring to obtain possession ? On 
such an issue, the appeal to force would make the 
ca/ndidate of the successftd party, master of the 
whole, — and not the commander^ as would be the 
case under different circumstances. 

The contest would put an end, virtually, to the 
elective character of the department. The form of 
election might, for a time, be preserved ; but the 
ballot-box would be much less relied on for the de- 
cision, than the sword and bayonet. In time, even the 
form woujd cease, and the successor be appointed 
by the incumbent : — and thus the absolute form of 
a popular, would end in the absolute form of a mo- 
narchical government. Scarcely a possibility would 
exist of forming a constitutional monarchy. There 
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would be no material out of which it could be form- 
ed ; and if formed, it would be too feeble, with such 
material as would constitute it, to hold in subjec- 
tion a country of such great extent and popolation 
as ours must be. 

Such will be ihe end to which the government, 
as it is now operating, must, in all probability, come, 
should the other alternative not occur, and nothing, 
in the meantime, be done to prevent it. It ia idle to 
suppose that, operating as the system now does — 
with the increase of the country in extent, popula- 
tion and wealth, and the consequent increase of the 
power and patronage of the government, the head 
of the executive department can remain elective. 
The future is indeed, for the most part, uncertain ; 
but there are causes in the political world as steady 
and fixed in their operation, as any in the physical '^ 
and araong them are those, which, avf^ect to 
above conditions, will lead to the result stated. 

Those impelling the government towards dis- 
onion are, also, veiy powerful. They consist chief- 
ly of two ; the one^arising from the great extent 
of the country";— the other,y'from its division. info 
separate States, having local institutions and inter- 
ests. The former, under the operation of the nu- 
merical majority, has necessarily given to the two 
great parties, in their contest for the honors and 
emoluments of the government, a geographical char- 
acter ; for reasons which have been fully stated. This 
contest must finally settle down in a struggle on the 
part of the stronger section to obtain the permanent 
control ; and on the part of the weaker to preserve its 
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independence and equality as members of the Unioa, 
The conflict will tlma hf^fiomft oij^ hftt ween th e 
StSt^,^^^oiSciapying - the differeBt -flccti o M ; — 4ba& is, 
between organized bodies on- bo t h oi doo ; caoh^ i n 
the event of separation, having^ the mARnn nf avr>f<^- 

ing the mnfiision a.nd flnflrchyj^to Tyhlftfe ^hft parts 

would be sulyect withoutsuch oi^gnizaj^on, .This 
;mm[d contribute much to increase the power of re- 
1^ sistance on the part of the weaker section against 
\^,;^a-43tronger, in possession of the government. 
^4 wSK these great advantages and resources, it is 
hardly possible that the parties occupying the weak- 
er section, would consent, quietly, under any circum- 
stances, to sink down from independent and equal 
sovereignties, into a dependent and colonial condi- 
tion; — and still less so, under circumstances that 
would revolutionize them internally^ and put their 
i very existence, as a people, at stake. Never was 
there an issue between independent States that in- 
volved greater calamity to the conquered, than is 
involved in that between the States which compose 
i the two sections of this Union. The condition of 
; the weaker, should it sink from a state of indepen- 
dence and equality to one of dependence and sub- 
jection, would be more calamitous than ever before 
befell a civilized people. It is vain to think that, 
with such consequences before them, they will not 
resist ; especially when resistance may save them, 
and cannot render their condition worse. That this 
will take place, unless the stronger section desists 
from its course, may be assumed as certain,^^d 
that — ^if forced to resist, the weaker section w^ld 
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jprove saccessfiil, and the system gnd in disimion, is, 
fio say the least, highly probaW«* Bat if it should 
Bail, the great increase of power and patronage 
/which moat, in consequence, accrue to the govern- 
ment of the United States, would bat render car- 
Itain, and hasten the termination in the other alter- 
Ipative. So that, at all events, to the one, or to the 
other, — to monarchy, or diaanion it mast come, if 
not prevented by strenuous and timely efforts. 
And this brings np the question, — Hqf is it to be 
prevented? How oaa the9e~ead-&ltei:uativea.~be 
averted? 

For this purpose, it is indispensable that the 
government of the-Umtud States shonHiDe restored 
to its federal character. Nothing short of a perfect 
restoration, as it cump, frnvn tLp hftTi<1<i nf \\p fram- 
ers, can avert _them. It is folly to suppose that any 
popular government, except one strictly federal, in 
practice, as well as in theory, can last, over a country 
of such vast extent and diversity of interests and 
institutions. It would not be more irrational to 
suppose, that it could last, without the responsibility 
of the rulers to the ruled. The tendency of the 
former to oppress the latter, is not stronger than is 
the tendency of the more powerful section, to op- 
press the weaker. Nor is the right of suffrage more 
indispensable to enforce the responsibility of the 
rulers to the ruled, than a federal organi^atioji, 
to compel the parts to respect the rights of each 
other. It requires the united action of both to pre- 
vent the abuse of power and oppression; and to 
constitute, really and truly, a constitutional govern- 
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ment. To supersede either, is to convert it in fadt^ 
whatever may be its theory^ into an absolute govern- 
ment. 

ter, without re^t^ring- thf^ n^^pnrfttft gnyprnmpntff t> f 
the several States, and &6 St a t es tbemsftlve s, to 
their ^^^^ j^^^^^ti F^^^ ^^^ Iftt^-oi* \\m^ ^hfilp nyn 
tem emanated. Thej^ (Mrds^ined andjeataMiahed all 
the parts; first, by their separate action, theicj^ 
spective State gnyrrnmfrntft; find noTrt, hy t.hrir 
concurrent action, witJi jJ iq infliapoTiaflVilp rr^ppjft, 
tion of their respectiye gnvprnmPTifa^ f.TiPy (^yr^A^^TiA/i 
id established a. cQjimiQngQverDj^^ as a sup ple- 
meM.^ their separate governments^ I'iie object 
was, tod(r-4hatf by a common dgent^ which could 
not be as well done, or done at all, by their separate 
agencies. The relation, then, in which the States 
stand to the system, is that of the creator to the 
creature ; and that, in which the two governments 
stand to each other, is of coequals and co-ordi- 
nates — as has been fully established : — with the im- 
portant difference, in this last respect, that the sepa- 
rate governments of the States were the first in the 
order of time, and that they exercised an active and 
indispensable agency in the creation of the common 
government of all the States ; or, as it is styled, the 
government of the United States. 

Such is their true-position;— a position, not only 
essential in theory^ in \h^ fm^maticm of a federal gov- 
ernment — but to its preservaiion in practice. With.-. 
out it, the system could not have been formed, — 
and without it, it cannot be preserved. The suj>^>' 
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■radon of the creating pflger.ia indisEgnB able to the 
preservation of the create d. Bat they no longer 
retain their "Irae position. In the practical operat 
tion of the system, they have both been snpersededV 
and reduced to snbordinaate and dependent posi- 1 
tions: and this, too, by the power last in the order 
of formation, and which was brought into existence, ' 
as auxiliary to the first, — and through the ad of its [ 
active co-operation. It has assamed control oven ' 
the whole ; — and thus a thorough revolution haa - 
been effected, the creature taking the place of the 
creator. This must be reversed, and each restoreq/ 
to it? tme position, before the federal character Jof 
the government can be perfectly restored. / 

For this purpose the first and indispensable step ■ 
is to repeal the 25th seci of the judiciary act, — the , y 
whole of the act of ihe'sTof March^ 1833, wid all ^ 
oftlBr ftCts'conlSning like provisions. These, by 
Subjecting the judiciary of the States to the control 
of the federal judiciary, have subjected the separate 
governments of the several States, including all their 
departments and functionaries, — and, there'j.y, the 
States themselves, to a subordinate and dependent 
condition. <,^_^ only by their repeal, that the 
former can be rMsed to their tme relation as co- 
equals and co-ordinates,— rand the latter can retain 
their high sovereign power of deciding, jn the last 
resort, on the extent of the delegated powers, or of 
interposing to prevent their encroachment on the 
reserved powere. It is only by restoring J;hese to 
their true position,^, that_ih«- government of the 
United States can be reduced to its true position, 
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aa the coequal and co-ord ip ato of 4be ^separate gov- 
ernments of the several States, andrestrieted. to _the 
discharge of those auxiliary function^ assigned to it 
by the constitution. 



step 



have to be followed by sevewJr othwBy-Jififbrethe 
work of restoration will have been oompleted7v5&e 
of the most important will be, the repeal of all acts 
/ by whi^ the money power is carried beyond its 
:utional limits, either in laying duties, or in 
imaking appropriations. The federal character of 
the government may be as effectually destroyed by 
encroaching on, and absorbing all the reserved pow- 
ers, as by subjecting the governments of the se- 
veral States themselves directly to its controL 
Either would make it, in fact, the sole and absolute 
power, and virtually, the government of the numer- 
ical majority. But of all the powers ever claimed 
for the government of the United States, that 
which invests Congress with the right to determine 
what objects belong to the general welfare, — ^to 
use the money power in the form of laying duties 
and taxes, and to make appropriations for the pur- 
pose of promoting such as it may deem to be of this 
character, is the most encroaching and comprehen- 
sive. In civilized communities, money may be said 
to be the universal means, by which all the opera- 
tions of governments are carried on. K, then, it be 
admitted, that the government of the United States 
has the right to decide, at its discretion, what is, 
and what is not for the common good of the coun- 
try, and to lay duties and taxes, and to appropriate 
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their proceeds to effect whatever it may determine 
to be for the common good, it would be difficult to 
assign any limits to its authority, or to prevent it 
from absorbing, finally, all the reserved powers, and 
thereby, destroyiug ita federal character. 

But still more moat be done to complete the 
work oTfestofaGoiL "The executive d^wrtment must 
be rigidly restricted within its assigned limits, by 
divesting the President of all discretionary pow- 
ers, and confining him strictly to those expressly 
conferred on him by the- c o n st i tn ^ oB luid the acts 
of Congress. According to the express provisions 
of the fonner, he cannot rightfully exercise any 
other. Nor can he be permitted to go beyond, and 
to assume the exercise of whatever power he may 
deem necessary to carry those vested in him into 
execution, without finally absorbing all the powers 
vested in the other departments and making him- 
self absolute. Having the disposal of the patron- 
age of the government, and the commtuid of all its 
forces, and standing at the head of the dominant 
party for the time, he will be able, in the event 
of a contest between him and either of the other 
departments, as to the extent of their respective 
powers, to make good his, own, against ite constroc- 
tion. 

There is still another step, conneeted^ wjth.this, ' 
which will be neoessary to complete the work of 
i-estoration. The proviaons of the couBtitution in 
reference to the election of the President and Vice- 
Fi-esident, which has been superseded in practiog, 
must , be restoTCd." The virtual reperf-etiiiajffttvi* 
25 
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sion, as already stated, has resulted in placing the 
control of their election in t£e Hands of the leaders 
of the office-seekers and office-holdersT" an3~this, 
with^thiTmirestrieted power of-oifiinai^^ x^ffice, 
and the vast patronage of the government, has made 
their election the all absorbing q^i^tipn ; and the 
possession of the honors and emolnmente-ef thego^- 
eminent, the paramount objects in the Presidential 
contest. The effect has been, to increase -vastly the 
authority of the President, and to enaUe him^-to ex- 
tend his powers with impunity, under co lor o f the 
right conceded him, against the ^t prooo provioi on 
of the CQnstitutioa»-X>£ deriding what-means are ne- 
cessary to carry into execution the powers veatedjn 
him. The first step in the enlargement of his au- 
thority, was to pervert the power of removal^ (the 
intent of which was, to enable him to supply the 
place of an incompetent or an unworthy officer, 
with the view of better administering the laws,) 
into an instrument for punishing opponents and re- 
warding partisans. This has been followed np by 
other acts, which have greatly changed the relative 
powers of the departments, by incre«asing those of 
the executive. Even the power of making war, — 
and the unlimited control over all conquests, during 
its continuance, have, it is to be apprehended, pass- 
ed from Congress into the hands of the President. 
[ His powers, in consecjuence of all this, have accunm- 
• lated to a degree little consistent with those of a 
chief magistrate of a federal republic; and hence, 
the necessity for reducing them within their strict 
constitutional limits, and restoring the provisions of 
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the constitution in reference to hia election, in order 
to restore the government completely to ita federal 
character. Experience may, perhaps, prove, that 
the provisions of the constitution in this respect are 
imperfect, — that they are too complicated and re- 
fined for practice ; and that a radical change is ne- 
cessary in the organization of the executive depailr 
ment. If such should prove to be the case, the pro- 
per remedy would be, not to supei-sede them in 
practice, as has been done, but to apply to the pow- 
er which has been provided to correct all its defects 
and disorders. 

But the restoration of tiie governmeBt to- ita fed- 
eral chai'acler, however entire and perfect it may 
be;=^ftTn not, of itself, be sufficient to avert the evil 
alternatives, — to the one or the other of which it 
most tend, as it is now operating. ..Had ita federal 
character been rigidly maintmned in practice from 
the fii-st, it would have been all sufficient, in itself, 
to have secured the country against the dangerous 
condition in which it is now placed, in consequence 
of a departure from it. But the means which may 
be sufBcieut to j^rev^n^ diseases, aranpt-nsnally.anffi- 
cient to_ri^«^ I hi m I n lTT)^ t cases of recent 
date, they may be ; — but additional means are ne- 
ces-saiy to restore health, when the system has been 
long and deeply disordered- Such, at present, is 
the condition of our political system. The very 
causes which have occasioned its disorders, have, at 
the same time, led to consequences, not to be remov- 
ed by the means which would have prevented thei 
They have destroyed the equilibrium between t 
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two great sections, and alienated that mntoal attach- 
ment between them, which led to the fonnation of 
the Union, and the establishment of a com ffioq ^ gov- 
emment for the promotion of the welfare ^f ftlT ^^^'' 
When the government of the United-States was 
established, the two sections were nearly eqnal in 
respect to the two elements of which it is coinposed ; 
a fac> 'which, doubtless, had much influence, in de- 
ining the convention to select them as the ba- 
is of its constimction. Sin ce then^ their equality i n 
reference to both, has been destroyed, mainly through 
the action of the jgovernment'e stablislied for their 
mutud benefltr 'The first step towards it occurred 

/ under the old Congress of the confederation. It 
was among its last acts. It took place while the 

\ convention, which ^rmed the present constitution 
and goveniment,y^as in session, and may be regard- 
ed as contemporaneous with it. I refer to the ordi- 
nance of 17&ipf which, among other things, contained 
a provision excluding slavery from the North- Wes- 
tern Territory ; that is, from the whole region lying 
between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The effect 
of this w^as, to restrict the Southern States, in that 
quarter, to the country lying south of it ; and to 
extend the Northern over the whole of that great 
and fertile region. It was literally to restrict the 
one and extend the other ; for the whole territory 
clongftd t<^ Virgrjplftj the leading State of the for- 
mer section. She, with a disinterested patriotism 
rarely equalled, ceded the whole, gratuitously, to the 
Union, — with the exception of a very limited por- 
tion, reserved for the payment of her officers and 
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soldiers, for services rendered in the war of the rev- 
olntion. The Soath received no equivalent for this 
magnificent cession, except a pledge inserted in the 
ordinance, similar to that contained in the constitu- 
tion of the United States, to deliver '^^^.fc^ive 
slaves. It ia probable that there was an undei^ 
standing among the parties, that it should be insert- 
ed in both instruments ; — as the old Congress and 
tlm^^nvention were then in session in the same 
--^ace ; and that it contributed much to induce the 
■^ southern members of the former to agree to the or- 
dinance. But be this as it may, both, in practi«e, 
have turned out equally worthless. Neither have, 
for many years, been respected. Indeed, the act 
itself was unauthorized. The articles of confedera- 
tion conferred not a shadow of authority on Con- 
gress to pass the ordinance, — as ia admitted by Mr. 
Madison ; and yet this unauthorized, one-sided act 
(as it has turned out to be), passed in the last mo- 
ments of the old confederacy, was relied on, as a 
precedent, for excludj^ the South from two thirds 
of the territory ajxjuired from Prance by the I^ouis- 
iana treaty, 8fiia the whole of the Oregon territo- 
ry; and is now relied on to justify her exclusion 
from all the territory acquired by the Mexican war, 
-—and all that may be acquired, — in any manner, 
hereafter. The territory from which she has already . 
been excluded, 'bra^afThe effect to destroy the 
ej![uilibrium ^between the sections as it originally 
siood ; and' to concentrate, permanently, in the nor- 
tiernj^ction the two majoritleg of ■winch -the gov- 
ernment of the United S to t o o io co mposed. ..Should 
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she be excluded from the territory acquired from 
Mexico, it will give to the Northern States ah over- 
whelming preponderance in the government. 

In the meantime the spirit of fanaticism, which 
had been long lying dormant, was roused into action 
by the course of the government, — as has been ex- 
plained. It aims, openly and directly, at destroying 
the existing relations between the races in the south- 
ern section ; on which depend its peace, prosperity 
and safety. To eflfect this, exclusion from the terri- 
tories is an important step ; and, hence, the union 
between the abolitionists and the advocates of ex- 
don, to effect objects so intimately connected. 
/"" All this has brought about a state of things hos- 
ttitile to the continuance of the Union, andthedoratipn 

. Uof the government. Alienation is succeeding to at- 
fftchment, and hostile feelings to alienation; and these, 
in turn, will be followed by revolution, or a disruption 
of the Union, unless timely prevented. But this 

[ cannot be done by restoring the government to its 
federal character ; — however necessary that may be 
as a fii'st step. What has been donje. cannot ,I>e un- 
done. |^ The equilibrium between . thfiJaEO-sections 
has^een permanently destroyed bxjt he measu res 

\ ajx^ve stated. 4/The northern sec t ion, in.aoxjseiisence, 

^^11 ever concentrate within itself the two majorities 
of which the government is coidpo^ed ; an d sh ould 
the southern be excluded from all terri tories, no w 
acquired, or to be hereafter acquired, it wiU soon have 
so decided a preponderance in the governme nt a nd 
the Union, as to be able to mould the CQjistitution to 
its pleasure. Against this, the resto ration of the 
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federal character of the government can furnish no 
remedy. So long as it continues, there can be no 
BfrfetT^br the weaker section. It places in the hands 
<^-4he stranger and hostile section, the power to 
crush her and her institutions ; and leaves her no al- 
ternative, but to. resist, or sink down into a colonial 
condition. XUis must be the consequence, if some 
effectual and appropriate remedy be not applied. 

^"he natm'e of the disease lis such, iiiat nothing 
can reach it, short of some organic chaiJge, — a change 
which shall so modify the consmnilon, as to give to 
the weaker section, in some one form or another, a 
negative on the action of the government. Nothing 
short of this can protect the weaker, and restore 
harmony and tranquillity ta..the,]JiliQn, by arrest- 
ing, effectually, the tendency of the dominant and 
stronger section to oppress the weaker. WVhen the 
constitution was formed, the impression was strong, 
that the tendency to conflict would be between the 
larger and smaller States ; and effectual provisions 
were, accordingly, made to guard against it i'But 
experience has proved this to have been a mistake ; 
and that, instead of being, as was then supposed, the 
conflict i s between the tw o great sections^ which ajre 
so strongly distinguished by. their institutions, geo- 
graphical character, productions and puFsaite... Had 
this been then g-i clft^rly pftri?<iivflfl jm it. noy ia, th e 
same jealousy ivhicli so vigilautly watched and 
guarded against the danger of the laj-ger States j 
pressing the smaller, would have take n eqm d p 
caution to guard against the same danger 
■ the j^woj'^ctinns. It i? ^or "s, wh" sft<? a 
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do, wh at the framera of tlip p/Mis^tJtution wfMlJjj 
hsveldone, had they po ssessed the knowledge^ in th is 
rrfjpf^T^TTJvt^ ^ ( ;i Tf i n to nn ; — that ^ 

— ^=pfovide agains t the dangers which the flyatftm has 
praoticaHy^eveloped ; and which, had th f^ y ^^^ ^i 
foreseen at the ti me, and left with out gnard^ wo uld 
undonlStedly^ave preveatfid the hitato o , formio g the 
sonthem section of the confederac y^ from ever ag ree- 
ing to the constitution ; and . whi nh , und e r like- cir- 
cumstances, were they^now out nf^ wgrilfl foti-ever 
preventjjiem from enteriy g i nto, the 

[^r"the constitution could bestlBe^modified, so 
to effect the object, can only be authoritatively de- 
_i4iy *^^ amending power. It may be done 
in various ways, ^^mong others, it might be effect- 
ed through a reorganization of the executive de- 
. partmejp.t; -so that its powers, instead of being vested, 
asAi^y now are, in a single officer, should be vested 

^^yit two ; — to be so elected, as that the two should be 
constituted the special organs and representatives of 

/ the respective sections, in the executive department 
of the government ; and requiring each to approve 
all the acts of Congress before they shall become 
laws. 4 One might be charged with the administra- 
tion of matters connected with the foreign relations 
of the country ; — and the other, of such as were con- 
nected with its domestic institutions ; the selection 
to be decided by lot. It would thus effect, more 
simply, what was intended by the original provi- 
sions of the constitution, in giving to one of the 
majorities composing the government, a decided pre- 
ponderance in the electoral college, — ^and to the other 
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majority a still more decided influence in the even- 
tual choice, — in case the college foiled to elect a 
President. It waa intended to effect an equilibrium 
between the larger and smaller Statra in this depart- 
ment, — but which, in practice, has entirely failed ; 
and, by its fiulra-e, done mnch to disturb the whole 
system, and to bring about the present dangerous 
state of things. 

'TprlftPfl^ it. TtiHy ht-. dfubted, whethe£j,he framers 
of ihe constitptioa did not commit .a ^eatlmiiiEake, 
in't-bJ^j^trfting a. aingle^iastfiaiLDf A pJjiiaLexectitive. 
Nay, it may even be doubted whether " ainglA chief 
magistrate, — ^invested with all the powers properly 
appertaining to the executive department of. the 
government, as is the President, — is compatible with 
the permanence of a popnlar govermnent ; especial- 
ly in a wealthy and populous -oommonity, jrith a 
large revenue and & numerona body of officers and 
employees. Certain it is, that there ia no instance 
of a popular government so constituted, which has 
long endured. Even ours, thus far, furnishes no 
evidence in its favor, and not a little against it; for, 
to it, the present disturbed and dangerous state of 
things, which threatens the country with monarchy, 
or disunion, may be justly attributed. •On the other 
hand, the two most distinguished constitutional gov- 
ernments of antiquity, both in respect to perma- 
nence and-power, had a dual executive. •'I refer to 
tho8a,^<Ji Sparta and of Rome. The former had 
tjrohereditary, and the latter two elective chief 
''magistratea. It is true, that England, from which 
ours, in this respect, is copied, has a mngle heredita- 
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ry head of the executive department of her govern 
ment ; — ^but it is not less true, that she has had many 
and arduous struggles, to prevent her chief magis- 
trate fipom becoming absolute ; and that, to guard 
against it eflfectually, she was finally compelled to 
divest him, substantially, of the power of adminis- 
tering the government, by transferring it, practically, 
to a cabinet of responsible ministers, who, by estab- 

tliahed custom, cannot holioffice, unless supported 
Jby a majority of the /two Jjlouses of Parliament 
She has thus avoided tB%-4«riger of the chief magis- 
trate becoming absolute; and contrived to unite, 
substantially, a single with a plural executive, in 
constituting that department of her government 
We have no such guard, and can have none such, 
without an entire change in the character of our 
government ; and her example, of course, furnishes 
no evidence in favor of a single chief magistrate 
in a popular form of government like ours, — while 
the examples of former times, and our own thus far, 
furnish strong evidence against it. 

But it is objected that a plural executive neces- 
sarily leads to intrigue and discord^among its mem- 
bers ; and that it is inconsistent with prompt and 
efficient action. This may be true, when they are 
all elected by the same constituency; and may be 
a good reason, where this is the case, for preferring 
a single executive, with all its objections,. to a plural 
executive. But the case is very different where 
they are elected by different constitueneies,.-r::::having 
conflicting and hostile interests ; as would be the fact 
in the case under consideration. Here the two wotdd 
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have to act, concmriQgly, in approving the acts of 
C'ongl'e9s^an3, separately7i^~'f^'Bpt[ere'"oT their 
respeetire departments. The effect, in the latter 
case, would be, to retain all the advantt^es of a 
single executive, as far as the administration of the 
laws were concerned ; and, in the former, to insure 
harmony and concord between the two sections, 
and, through them, in the govermnent. ,*^Qr_saj30 
act of Congress could become a law without the 
assent " c^ the chief magistrates representing both 
sections, each, in the elections, would choose the 
candidate, who, in addition to being faithfulto-ite- 
interests, would best command the eateenTmd con- 
fidence of the other section. •'And thus, the presi- 
dential election, instead of dividing the Union into 
hostile geographical pai-ties, the stronger struggling 
to enlarge its powers, and the weaker to defend its 
rights, — as is now the case, — would become the 
means of restoring harmony and concord to tjle 
country and the government. It would make tl 
Union a union in truth, — a bond of mutual affec- 
tion and brotherhood ; — and not a mere connection 
used by the stronger as the instrument of dominion 
and aggrandizement, — and submitted to by the 
weaker only from the lingering remains of former 
attachment, and the fading hope of being able to 
restore the government to what it was originally 
intended to be, a blessing to all. 

S uch is the dis j i a sfi, — ft" d sn(;h the character 
of the only reuiedy which cmi reach it. In 
there remaiiis to be considered, the 
»1 question, — Shall it be applied-J — Shall 
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the onlypowgrjda di can applj/ it bo luv o k o d for 
tliirguqpose? 

/' The responsibility of answering this solemn ques- 
tion, rests on the States composing the stronger 
section. Those of the weaker are in a minority, 
both of the States and of population ; and, of con- 
sequence, in every department of the government. 
They, then,* cannot be responsible for an act which 
requires the concurrence of two thirds of both 
houses of Congress, or two thirds of the States to 
originate, and three fourths of the latter to consum- 
mate. With such difficulties in their way, the 
States of the weaker section can do nothing, how- 
ever disposed, to save the Union and the govern- 
ment, without the aid and co-operation of the States 
composing the stronger section : but with their aid 
and co-operation both may be saved. On the lat- 
ter, therefore, rests the responsibility of invoking 
the high power, which alone. can apply the remedy; 
V — and, if they fail to do so, of all the consequences 
wtoeh^may follow. 

H&ving now finished what I proposed to say on 
the constitution and government of the United 
States, I shall conclude with a few remarks relative 
to the constitutions and governments of the indivi- 
dual States. Standing, as they do, in the relation 
of co-ordinates with the constitution and govern- 
ment of the United States, whatever may contri- 
bute to derange and disorder the one, must, neces- 
sarily contribute, more or less, to derange and dis- 
order the other; and, thus, the whole system. 
And hence the importance, — viewed simply in re- 
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ference to the goTenuneiit of ihe United States, 
without taking into consideration those of the seve- 
ral States, — that the individoal governmente of 
each, as well as the united government of all, should 
assume and preserve the constitutional, instead of 
the absolute form of popular government, — that of 
the concurrent, instead of the numerical majority. 
It is much more difficult to ^ve to the govern- 
ments of the States, this constitutional form, than 
to^the • goTcm m ent of the TTnitgd States ; for the 
same reason that itjs more easy to form a constitu- 
tional government for a co mmu n ity divided into 
classes'" or orders, t han for one purely popula r. 
Artificial distinctions of every description, be they 
of States or Estates, are more simple and strongly 
marked than the numerous and blended natural 
distinctions of a community purely popular. But 
difficult as it is to form such constitutional gov- 
■ emments for the separate States, it may be effected by 
making the several departments, as far as it may 
be necessary, the organs of the more strongly 
marked interests of the State, from whatever cao^B - 
they may have been produced ; — and by such otheiv \ 
devices, whereby the sense of the State may be\ 
taken by its parts, and not aa a whol er— by the con - V' 
Currerit,^nd_aQt by thp. nnrnprir^fil mAJnitity^J^, J.^ 
only by the former that it can be truly taken. In- 
deed, the numerical majority often fails to accom- 
plish that at which it professes to aim, — to take 
truly the sense of the majority. It assumes, that 
by assigning to every part of the State a represen- 
tative in every department of its government, in 
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proportion to ite population, it secures to each a 
weight in the government, in exact proportion to 
its population, under all circumstancea. But snch ■ 
is not the fact. The relative weight of population 
depends as much on circumstances, as on nnmbers. 
The concentrated population of cities, for example, 
would ever have, under anch a distribution, far 
more weight in the government, than the same 
number in the scattered and sparse population of 
the country. One hundred thousand individuals 
concentrated in a city two miles square, would have 
much more influence than the same number scat- 
tered over two hundred miles square. Concert of 

I action and combination of means would be easy in 
the on§T-«fi3 almost impossible in the other ; not to 

v_tak6mto the estimate, the great control that cities 

have over the press, the great organ of public 

opini"Ti i/Tnjiqtrillutp powftr, t}iftTi | in prp port Jon 

to population, sould he, in fact, to give the cont rol 

, of the government, in the end, to the citiesj and t o 

siilSject the rural and agriciiltural. p o pBlat ian.io jbhat "^^ " 
^-'^wsCrijition of population which usually conp ^e g ate t'^ 

I in thenij-^iuul ultimately, to the_dre^ ojltbeicppp- ^ 
f pTation. r This can only be counteracted by such a '^'^' 
Ifetribution of power as would give to the mral "^ 
\^ uid ngri^ultural population, in some one of lie two Jl, 
cgisiative bodies or departments of the government '-r^ 
I decided preponderance. And this may be done, <r 
in most cases, by nllottin!:; an etiual number of mem- ^■'j. 
beis in one of the legislative Ijodies to each election -mt 
district ; aa a majority of the counties or election ^jT 
districts will usually have a decided majority of* its 
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population engaged in agriciiltaral or other mral 
pursuits.*^ If this should not be sufficient, in itself 
to establish an equilibrium, — a maximum of repre- 
sentation might be established, beyond which the 
number allotted to each election district or city 
should never extend. 

Other means of a si milarcharacter might be 
adopted,"By"wKdi, the different and strongly mark- 
ed interests of the States, — especially those. resnlfc- 
ing from geographical features, or the diversity of 
pursuits, might be prevented fro,m coming into con- 

flict, wTidtW^nA RPjj^^irfid jtgninta t.}ift mntml cif thft 
other. By these, and other contrivances suited to 
the peculiar condition of a State, its government 
might be made to assume the charactei" of that of a 
concurrent majority, and have all the tranquillity 
and stability belonging to such a form of govern- 
ment ; and thereby avoid the disorder and anarchy 
in which the government of the numerical major- 
ity nmst ever end. fWhila-^e government of the 
United States conrtfiii^, it will, indeed, require a 
much less perfect government on the part of a State, 
to protect it from the evils to which an imperfectly 
organized government would expose it, than if it 
formed a separate and independent community. 
The reason is, that the States, as members of a 
Union, bound to defend each other against all ex- 
ternal dangers and domestic violence, are relieved 
from the necessity of collecting and disbursing large 
amounts of revenue, which otherwise would be re- 
quired ; and are, thereby, i-elieved from that increas- 
ed -tendency to ""nttiHjBJLdiwwiMiiyhinh ^^^^ ^~ 
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companies an increase of revenue and expeiiditiire& 
In order to give a practical illustration of the mode 
in which a State government may be organized, on 
the principle of the concurrent majority, I shall, in 
concluding this discourse, give a brief acconnt of 
the constitution and government of the State of 
l^ettmi Carolina. 

Its government, like that of all the other States, 
is dividM^o three departments,— the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial. Its executive powers, as 
in all the others, are vested in a single chief magis- 
trate. He is elected by the legislature, holds his 
oflSice for two years, and is not again eligible for two 
years after the expiration of the term for which he 
was elected. His powers and patronage are very 
limited. The judges are, also, appointed by the 
legislature. They hold their oflSice during good be- 
havior. The legislative department is, like that of 
aU the other States, divided into two bodies, the Se- 
nate and the House of Representatives. The mem- 
bers of the former are divided into two classes, of 
which the term of one expires every other year. 
The members of the House are elected for two 
years. The two are called, when convened, the 
General Assembly. In addition to the usual and 
appropriate power of legislative bodies, it appoints 
all the important officers of the State. The local 
officers are elected by the people of the respective 
districts (counties) to which they belong. The 
right of suflfrage, with few and i nconsider ablSey 
ceptions, is universal. No convention o? tlie people 
can be called, but by the concurrence of two thirds/-^ 
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of both houaea ; — that is, — two thirds, respectively, 
of the entire representative body. Nor can the 
constitution be amended, except by an act of the M,. C 
General Assembly, passed by two thirds of both( 
bodies of the whole representation ; and passed' 
again, in like manner, at the fii-st session of the as- 
sembly immediately following the next election of 
the membei's of the House of Kepresentativea. But 
that which is pecuUar to its constitution, and which 
distingnishes it from those of all the other States, 
is, the pnnciple on which power is distributed among 
the different portions of the State. It is this, in- 
deed, whic¥ ma^es the constitution, in contradistinc- 
tion to the government. The ele ments, ac cording 
to which power is dktidbujfid, arer^gjria'on, ^^p^fty, 
afld^ectitm ilistriets. 'ui order to understand why 
they were adopted, and how the distribution has af- Z"" 
fected the operations of government, it will be ne- 
cessary to give a brief sketch of the poUtieal history 
of the State. 

Tlie State was first settled, on the coast, by emi- 
grants from England and France. Charleston be- 
came the principal town ; and to it the whole poli- 
tical power of the colony, was exclusively confined, 
during the government of the Lords Proprietors, — 
although its population was spread over the whole 
length of its coast, and to a considerable distance 
inland, and the region occupied by the settlements, 
organized into parishes. The government of these 
was overthrown by the people, and the colony be- 
came a dependent on the Crown. The right of elect- 
ing members to the popnlar branch of the legisla- 
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ture, was extended to the parishes. Under the 
more powerful protection of the Crown, the colony 
greatly increased, and extended still further inland, 
towards the falls of the great rivers; — carrying 
with them the same organization. 

About the middle of the last century, a current 
of population flowed in from New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, to 
the region extending from the falls of the rivers to 
the mountains, — now known as the upper country, 
in contradistinction to the section lying below. Be- 
tween the two settlements there was a wide unset- 
tled space ; and for a considerable length of time no 
political connection, and little intercourse existed be- 
tween them. The upper country had no represen- 
tation in the government, and no political existence 
as a constituent portion of the State, until a period 
near the commencement of the revolution. Indeed 
during the revolution, and until the formation of 
the present constitution, in 1790, its political weight 
was scarcely felt in the government. Even then, 
although it had become the moat jopulous sgj 
power was so distributed under the new constitution, 
as to leave it in a-ini nority in every departr p ftnt nf 
, the go vernment. 
/ "SucEastate^f things could not long continue 
VV-i^thout leading to discontent. Accordingly, a spirit- 
ed movement or agitation commenced openly in 
1794, the object of which was to secure a weight in 
the government, proportional to its population. Once 
commenced, it continued to increase with the growing 
population of that section, until its violence, and the 
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distraction and disorder which it occaaioned, con- 
vinced the reflecting portion of both sections, that 
the time had arrived when a vigorous effort should 
he made to bring it to a close. For this purpose, a 
snccessful attempt was made in the session of 1807. 
The lower section was wise and patriotic enough to 
propose an adjustment of the controversy, by giving 
to each an equal participation in the government ; 
and the upper section, as wisely and patriotically, 
waived its claims, and accepted the compromise. 
To carry it into execution, an act was passed during 
the session to amend the constitution, according to 
the form it prescribes; and again passed, in like 
manner, during the ensuing session, — an intervening 
election of the members of the House of Representa- 
tives having taken place, — and, thereby, became a 
part of the constitution as it now stands. The ob- 
ject intended to be effected will explain the pro- 
visons of the amendment ; and why it was necessary 
to incorporate in the constitution the three elements 
above stated. 

To effect this, the Senate, which consists of one 
member from each election district, except Charles- 
ton, which has two (one for each of its two parishes), 
remained unchanged. This, in consequence of the 
organization of the lower district into parishes, and 
these again into election districts, gave the lower 
section a decided preponderance in that branch of 
the legislature. To give the upper section a like 
preponderance in the House of Representatives, it 
became necessary to remodel it. For this purpose, 
there were assigned to this branch of the legislature. 
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one hundred and twenty-four members ; — of which 
sixty-two were allotted to white population, and 
sixty-two to taxation ; to be distributed according 
to the election districts, — ^giving to each the number 
it would be entitled to under the combined ratios 
of the two elements. To ascertain this proportion, 
from time to time, a census of the population was 
ordered to be taken every ten years, and a calcula- 
tion made, at the same time, of the amount of the 
tax paid by each election district during the last ten 
years; in order to furnish the data on which to 
make the distribution. These gave to the tipper 
section a preponderance, equally decisive, in the 
House of Representatives. And thus an^guUibrium 
was established between the two sections in the 
legislative department of the government ; and, as 
the governor, judges, and all the important officers 
under the government are appointed by the legis- 
lature, — an equilibrium in every department of the 
govemTiient. By making the election- ■dt9ti4cta_the 
element of which one branch of the legislature is 
constituted, it protects the agricultural andnrral 
interests against the preponderance, which, in time, 
the concentrated city population might otherwise 
acquire; — and by making taxation- one of the 
elements of which the other branch is composed, it 
guards effectually against the abuse of the taxing 
power. The effect of such abuse would be, to. give 
to the portion of the State which might be over- 
taxed, an increased weight in the government pro- 
portional to the excess; — and to diminish Jbn the 
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sa^e proportion, the weight of the Bectdon which 

might "yt'Ttlpt ^taulf fmm an "-qna.! ahura of the 

burden of taxation. 

The results which followed the introduction fif 
these elementa into the constitution, in the manner 
stated, were most happy. The government, — instead 
of being, as it was under the constitution of 1790, 
the government of the lower section, — or becoming, 
subsequently, as it must have become, the govern- 
ment of the upper section, had numbers constituted 
the only element, — was converted into that of the 
concurrent majority, and made, emphatically, the 
government of the entire population, — of the whole 
people of South Carolina ; — and not of one portdon 
of ita people over another portion. The coi 
queues was, the almost instantaneous restoration of 
harmony and concord between the two sections. 
Party division and party violence, with the distrac- 
tion and disorder attendant upon them, soon dis- 
appeared. Kind feelings, and mutual attachment 
between the two sections, took their place, — and 
have continued uninterrupted for more than forty 
years. The State, as far as its internal affairs are 
concerned, maybe literally said to have been, during 
the whole period, without a party. Party organiza- 
tion, party discipline, party proscription, — and their 
ofepiing, th^ spoils principle, have been unknown 
to the State. Nothing of the kind is necessary to 
produce concentration; as our happy constitution 
makes an united people, — with the exception of 
occasional, but short local dissensions, in reference 
to the action of the federal govennnent ; — and even 
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the most violent of these ceased, almost instantly, 
with the occasion which produced it. 

Such ai'e the happy fruits of a wisely constituted 
/Republic ; — and such are some of the means by wliich 
ttmay be organized and established. Ours, like all 
other well constituted constitutional governments, 
is the oflfepring of a conflict, timely and wisely 
compromised. May its success, as an example, lead 
to its imitation by others ; — ^until our whole system, 
— ^the united government of all the States, as well 
as the individual governments of each, — shall settle 
down in like concord and harmony. 



THE END. 
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pathology. The author's field of inquiry covers all the phenomena of illusion observed 
in sense-perception, in the introspection of the mind's own feelings, in the reading of 
others' feelings, in memory, and in belief. The author's conclusions are often illustrated 
by concrete example or anecdote, and his general treatment of the subject, while essen- 
tially scientific, is sufficiently clear and animated to attract the general reader." — New 
York Sun, 

** This is not a technical work, but one of wide popular interest, in the principles and 
results of which every one is concerned. The illusions of perception of the senses and 
of dreams are first considered, and then the author passes to the illusions of introspec- 
tion, errors of insight, illusions of memory, and illusions of belief. The work is a note- 
worthy contribution to the original progress of thought, and may be relied upon as repre- 
senting the present state of knowledge on the important subject to which it is devoted." 
— Popular Science MontJdy. 

A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF mADAME D£ REBIUSAT. 

1804-1814. Edited by her Grand.'^on, Paul de Remusat, Senator. Uniform with 
" Memoirs of Madame de Rdmusat," 1802-1808. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

" * A Selection from the Letters of Madame de Rdmusat to her Ilusband and Son' has 
been published by the Appletons. Coming closely upon the fascinating memoirs of that 
lady, they possess the same interest, and will add to the reader's knowledge of social and 
political life in France in the days of the first Napoleon. Tliey deal, of course, largely 
with family matters, but for all that we get vivid glimpses of public life, and, from Ma- 
dame de Remusat's intimate acquaintance with political affairs, we can pick up hero and 
there hints which do not appear in French history, and yet are absolutely necessary to a 
thorough understanding of it." — Boston Evening TVanseript, 

THE ART OF SPEECH. Vol. H. Studies in Eloquence and Logic. By L. T. 
TowxsEND, D. D., Professor in Boston University, and Dean of Chautauqua School 
of Theology. Uniform with Vol L Studies in Poetry and Prose. 18mo, cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Contents of Vol. II: Parti. Studies in Eloquence: Introductory; History of Elo- 
quence ; Life and Character of Demosthenes ; Oration on the Crown ; Inferences; Infer- 
ences (confim-el); Inferences (continued); Inferences {concluded). — Part II. Studies in 
Logic: Introductory; Argumentation; Classification; Practical Observations. — SupplOt j 
mental Notes. ' 



For Bale by all booksdlers ; or sent by maily post-paid^ on receipt of price, 
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Recent Aierican Istory and Biograpby. 



Destruction and Reconstruction. 

Personal Experiences of the Late War. By Richard Taylor, LieuteDant-Genenl 
in the Confederate Army. 1 vol., 8to. Cloth, price, $2.00. 

Four Years with General Lee: 

Being a Summary of the more Important Events teaching the Career of General 
Robert E. Lee, in the War between the States ; together with an AuthoritatiTe 
Statement of the Strength of the Army which he commanded in the Field. By 
William H. Tatlob, of his Staff, and late Adjutant-General of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. 8?o. Cloth, |2.00. 

Military Operations of Joseph E. Johnston. 

Narratire of Military Operations directed during the Late War between the States. 
By Joseph E. Johnston, General C. S. A. Illustrated by Steel Plates and Maps^ 
1 Tol., 8vo. Cloth, 16.00 ; sheep, $6.00 ; half morocco, $7.60. 

The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston. 

By his Son, Colonel William Preston Johnston. One large octayo Tolume, 774 
pages. With Maps, a fine Portrait on Steel, and Eight full-page Illustrationa. 
Cloth, $6.00; sheep, |6.00; half turkey, $7.00. 

The Autobiography of William H. Seward (1801-1834). 

With a later Memoir by his Son, Frederick W. Seward, late Assistant Secretary 
of State. Per volume, over 800 pages, cloth, |4.25 ; sheep, $6.26 ; half turkey, 
16.26; full turkey, 18.26. 

Military History of General U. S. Grant. 

From April, 1861, to April, 1866. By Adam Badeav, Colonel and Aide de-Camp 
to the General-in-Chief, Brevet Brigadier-General U. S. A. With Portrait, and 
numerous Maps. 8 vols., 8vo, complete. Cloth, $12.00; sheep, $16.00; half tur- 
key, $20.00. 

Memoirs of W. T. Sherman. 

By Himself. (With a Military Map showing the Marches of the United States 
Forces under General Sherman's command.) Two handsome rols., 8to. Blue 
cloth, $5.60; sheep, $7.00; half morocco, $8.60; full morocco, $12.00. 

CHEAP EDITION. 1 yol. Cloth, $3.60. 
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WORKS O N FRENCH HISTORY. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

By Jules MionELST. 2 vols., 870, cloth, $1.00 ; half calf, extra, $8.00. 

" Michelet had the inbitantlal qnallflcatloDt of patient indnttry and vast erndition, hat he had 
mnch more. He was endowed with a subtle and powerfal imaginatiun, and with an extraordin<ir7 
gift in the art of hi0tt>rical delineation. There varied qoaliflciitionr made him one of the moet 
graphic and spirited of all modern hiatorianv. There le, perhape, no mure brilliant hiatorical 
writing in any Iai)<;aago than aome of the \( riting of Michelet.^— //r. V. K. Adamt'^a Manual </ 
Hitloneal Literature. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Bj Louis Adolphe TniEBS. In 4 vols., 8yo, yellom. Cloth, gilt top, in 

box, $8.00. 
The Same. Cheap edition. 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 ; half calf, $10.00. 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 

1802-1803. Edited bj her Grandson, Paul de R^musat, Senator. In 8 vols., 

paper covers, 8vo, $1.50. Also, in 1 vol., cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 

** The!*e Momnirs are not only a repocitory of anecdotes and of portraits sketched from life by 
a keeo-vycd, quick-witted woman, bat some of the author's roflectioua on social and polllicu 
questions are remarkable for weight and penetration.'^— iV>tr lork Sun, 

A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF 
MADAME DE REMUSAT. 

1804-1814. Edited by her Grandson, Paul de RIsmusat, Senator. Uniform 

with " Memoirs of Madame de R^masat,^' 1802-1808. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

** Coming closely upon the fascinating Memoirs of Madame de R6mnsat, these letters possess 
the same intere^t. and will add to the readcrV knowlAds;e of sudal aud political life in France in 
the days of the first NfipoWon:'—Boeton Evening Tranticript. 

MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, 

His Court and Family. By the Duchess d^Abrantes. In 2 vols., 12mo, 

cloth, $8.00. 

The interest excited in the first Napoleon and his Court by the "Memoirs of Madame de 
R^mnsaf has induced the publishers to issue the fiimcms " Memoirs of the Dncbei>s d^Ahrantei.** 
which have hitherto appeared in a costly octavo edition, in a much cheaper form, and in style to 
corresepoud with the ISmo edition of De R6muaat. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH. 

Being a History of France from the Beginning of the First French Revolution 
to the End of the Second Empire. By Henbi Van Laun, author of " His- 
tory of French Literature," etc. In 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth, $3.50. 

" This is a work for which there is no snbstltnte at present in the Enj^lish lauj^na^. For 
American reudeis it may bo said to have seiurcd a temporary monopoly of a most interesting 
ttipic. Educated persons can scarcely afford to neglect W^—New York Sun. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Times to 1848. By Rev. James White, author of " Eighteen 
Christian Centuries." 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

By C. M. YoNOB. 18mo, flexible cloth, 45 cents. 

Sold hy all haoJaeUen ; or sent by maif^ postpaid^ on receipt of price. 

New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 8, & 6 Bond Street 



THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

IN THB 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By W. E. H. LECKY, 

▲nthor of " Hiitory of the BIbo and Inflaence of the Spirit of Batlonallim in Enrope,** etc 

Yolames III and lY, extendiDg from the accession of George III to 1784, the 
opening year of Pittas first ministry, and covering the period of the American 
BevolatioQ. Published bj arrangement with the author. 



Large 12mo. Uniform with Vols. I and II, of which new editions care 

now ready. 



The 4 vols** cloth, $2.25 each. 



" This section of the work covers the first twenty-two years of the reign of George III, 
a period which, in its bearing on constitutional, political, and social problems, was the 
most pregnant in the modem history of Great Biitain. It was during these momentous 
years that the relation of the Crown to a Ministry representing the Uouse of Commons 
was definitely fixed, that the necessity of parliamentary rcfonn and expediency of abolish- 
ing Catholic disabilities were distinctly recognized, and that the influeuce of tlie news- 
paper press acquired unprecedented weight among political agencies, and called for new 
guarantees of freedom by changes in the law of libel. This was the period of Iiurke*s 
most potent and exemplary activity, of the Middlesex election in which Wilkes played a 
part analoi^ous to that taken by i3radlaugh in our own day, of the ministiics of Bute, 
Grcnville, Roclvingham, Chatham, Shelburne, and the younger Pitt. 

" At home and abroad this quarter of a century was memorable for conquests and 
rcvoIutlon^^. The affairs of the Eiit India Company were administered by Ciive, and the 
vast accessions of territory in Bengal were supplemented by those resulting from the war 
with Ilydcr AIL In America the discontent of the thirteen colonies had ripened Into 
open revolt, and all the phascj of the contest are exhibited in these volumes, up to the 
last year of exhaustion and inaction which preceded the final peace. Simultaneous with 
this movement on the other side of the Atlantic was the growth of political discontent in 
Ireland, which culminated in the demand for legislative independence. All of these 
topics are carefully diica.ssed by Mr. Lccky, and th3 spirit which he evinces is so candid 
and impartial that his conclusiim;* will be liste.ied to with attention "and nspect, even 
where they run counter to the reader^s individual opinions and predilections." — New 
York Sun. 

"The directne33 and lucidity of style, the copiousness of information, and the mani- 
fest endeavor to b? strictly accurate and impartial, which were strongly marked char- 
acteristics of the earlier volume.^, are dominant features also in these. His work, so far 
as it has progressed, will ba by common consent awarded its place as the most important 
and impartial history of the period." — Bostoii Jownal. 

" The two new volumes of Lecky's * History of England ' will prove of special interest 
to Americans, as they cover the period of the American Revolution, and treat of states- 
men, soldiers, authors, and philosophers, whose memories are enshrined in the hearts of 
the American people. His history of this period will present many point*-, of interest 
when compared with that of the American historian Bancroft, whose latest work, by a 
happy coincidence, is simultaneously published with Mr. Lecky's." — CJueago Journal, 
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H I STORY 

OV TBI 

RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 

RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 

By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY, M. A. 



2 vol8.» small 8vo. ... Cloth, $4.00 ; half calf, extra, $6.00. 



T7^ Nation, 

*' Mr. Leckj is an ezoeedingly intelligent, cultivated, and accomplisbed man, 
of quick and true perception, of boundless and well-digested reading, of swift 
and vigorous reasoning power, of singular liberality and candor. He is intel- 
lectual, and at the same time enthusiastic; broad without being shallow, and 
rapid without noise. A man of earnest conviction, he is entirely free from 
bigotry ; as an historian he is almost faultless, and as a critic he is without a 
peer. His book is animated bj a vital idea which gave it birth, and which 
quickens every paragraph to the end ; but the idea is too large and luminous to 
have the character of a dogma. The work will no doubt be extensively read. 
The wealth of its contents, and the singular grace of its style, always flowing, 
often picturesque, sometimes burning with suppressed eloquence, will insure a 
multitude of admirers. We hope they will." 

Chicago Home Circle. 

" Mr. Lecky launches out upon his subject with a m^'esty and confidence 
which prove liiin equal to the task. He handles nice distinctions which other 
writers on similar subjects have found it convenient to shun. It is not often 
that we meet so close and strong a reasoner. Independent and just himself in 
the exercise and expression of thought, he grants the same privilege to others. 
He is a dangerous opponent, for he argues from primary principles ; but it is 
not so much his object to get the better of his opponent as to get at the truth ; 
and this is his power. No one will regret a perusal of this great work." 

Richmond Whig, 

*•*• TVe found that we held in our hand the book of a master. It is an able, 
well-dircested, well-written, well-wrought book, containing much learning, and 
many interesting and illustrative facts, cited from every department of human 
knowledge." 

Cincinnati Western Christian Advocate, 

" It is a comprehensive and philosophic delineation of rational developments 
and triumphs in Europe, especially since the Reformation. It is a production 
of great ability, evincing extensive research and careful analysis of historic facts 
and their causes." 
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EUROPEAN MORALS, 

FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE 
By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY, M.A. 



2 vols., 12mo. - - Cloth, $3.00; half calf, extra, $7.00. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



'* It has been sabjected to such critical attack, and sastained by snch able 
defense, that its worth is universally known. It is a mine of information in a 
restricted but important province, and will long be quoted for its thoroughness 
in opening a study which, though touched by other writers, never before had 
such exhaustive cousideration. Those who have not read it will find their studj 
of it richly rewarded." — Albany Evening Times, 

"In his methods, Mr. Lecky is a model of clearness and force. Holding 
firmly the doctrine of evolution in morals, he finds the origin of typical vices 
and virtues in the ideal standards of the people, tracing the specific virtues and 
vices of each epoch considered to the special characteristics of a preceding 
epoch, which have been handed down as ideals. That his conclusions do not 
command universal acceptance is undoubtedly true, but they do command re- 
spect wherever honest thought and faithful labor, in search after truth, are 
appreciated." — Detroit Free Press, 

"There is a vast fund of information in the work, which the student of the 
broad theme that it treats will find of great interest, and one to which he may 
refer, as occasion requires, with a certainty of finding something to the point 
The volumes are arran;^ed with foot-notes, giving authorities, references, and 
quotations."— Evening Wisconsin. 

"The controversial part of the first chapter having given rise to a good deal 
of discussion, and to some little acrimony of feeling, perhaps, the author has 
softened it by the omission of a few lines, and strengthened his position by the 
insertion of some brief passages, explaining the meaning, or enforcing it." — 
New York Evening Post. 

" The excellence of this work is already attested, and it has long ago been 
considered a standard. The controversial portion of the work is clear in its 
statements, and so masterly in its handling of the salient points that none but 
an exceedingly obtuse person could fail to catch the full force of the argument 
presented. The author's object is to trace the changes that have taken ])lace in 
moral standard and moral type through the diflferent ages, and he concerns him- 
self mostly with the period between Augustas and Charlemagne." — Indianapolia 
Journal. 
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Public Opinion in Ireland: 

SWIFT, FLOOD, GRATTAN, O'CONNELL 
B7 WILLIAM R H. LECKT, M. A. 



1 vol., 12mo. -----__ Cloth, S1.75. 



"A vrriterof Leckj'animd, with tiis rich imagination, his fine abilit; to appre- 
ciate imaginatioa in others, and liis dispOMtioo to be himself an orator apon the 
written page, conM hanllj have foanil a periml in British history more harmo- 
nious wiih his literary siyia ttiaa that uhicb witnessed the rise, the ripening, 
and the full of the four men whose impress upon the development of the natiomil 
spirit of Ireland was not limited by the luciil qaestiuns whoao discussion con- 
atitutel their fame. Espociallj has O'Conoell found in TAt, Loclcy a fond biog- 
rapher, end a most conscientious and impartial judge. The volume is elegant 
and brilliant in style, and treats with equal ability and warmth the three other 
men whose names appear with that of O'Conoell." — New York Etening Pott. 

"Mr. Lecky, while feeling atron^ly, writes with judicial calmness; a foreigner 
could not he more impartial. His paper upon Swift is chonning merely as a 
literary st'idy, bat it is even more ralaable for the light it throws upon tbe 
gonninc pntriotiam of the unhappy dean. Mr. Lecky, indeed, has all the quaU- 
ties of Q biographer, and liis sketches of Gratton and Flood are quite striUog 
in their keen analogies. It b for O'Connell, however, that he has reaeired his 
best work, ond we especially commend this portion of the book." — ifme York 
ChrUtian Uawn, 

"To those who know anything of Mr. Lecky as a writ«r, it i> not nTttiWHirUT 
to say that this volume \3 full of careful research, presented Id oorreot, fillT, 
and often beantiful langnage. The same finished, griireful style ftliich diati^i 
gaisbca the historian of 'nationalism' and of 'Enro]>ean Mui.iIb' gives its chart 
to Uiis slighter work. Ur. Lecky discusses Irish opinion with all the cnthasis^ 
of a Nationalist, not in the vulgar sense of that terai, but us one animated b^> 
deep and passionate love of country. At the same time, his work is alto 
free from prejudices of sect or party. His atndy of tbe past and pra 
Irish public life is both interesting and vatnable."— /.Dii/an Standard. 

"These sketches are very well done indeed. They ore briglit, 1 _ 
sympathetic, and laudatory, bnt always with diseernment. The fiiultt 0^4 
loaders are neither conoealed nor defended." — Loniion, Ohiirreer, 

" A very instrnctive little book, furnished with nn important prefsOQ| > 
would be useful as a separate pamphlet, bnt wblob ia far mnrt i " 
ing the necessity of examining present diffloultiea by the light of encb b 
researches as appear in Ur. Lecky's eloquent and impartial volnin*."'^ 
£Ri>nin«r. 
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ENGLISH REFORMATION: 

HO IV IT CAME ABOUT, AND WHY WE SHOULD 

UPHOLD IT. 

BY 

CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D. D., 

Author of "The Life and Words of Christ." 

WITH A PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR FOR THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



1 TOL., 12iio. Cloth. 512 pages. Pkicb, $2.00. 



** * The Enf^ish Koformation * is, it may frankly be confessed, a history rrlth a pnrpota. Bat It to 
the worse for that It is absolutely refreshing in these days of half-and-half* to meet a num who posl* 
tirely believes In sometbln;;, and makes the reader feel that he walks upon firm groLsd ; that there is 
somewhere. In this bog of doubt, Ann footing. . . . But let us ha<)tcn to say that this is a history ekand 
and well ])rove *, and not a controversial tract It is. moreover, not only a history based npoo knowled^ 
and research that will comi)cl the reader's acquit'scence in its veracity, but it is written with so mneh 
vigor, lucidity, charm of style, and discrimination that the reader will ei\foy its perusal thoroughly.**— 
Harvard Courant. 

^ With abundant learning, entire honesty of purpose, and a style of uncommon clearness and vlgac Th. 
Oeikie aims to set forth the facts, not because they are tacts, but because they will, as he beUeves, tend to 
oorri'ct certain evils which ho deplores, and forward the cause upon which his heart is set** — Woreattr 
Spy, 

^The work is not confined to sectarian boundaries, but appeals to the members of all Protestut 
denominations. It places the question in a new light for many readers, and will exdto thought and dis> 
cussion.**— i?as/on Evening Transa'ipt. 

** Among the best books of the season is the American edition of *The English Reformation.* ^ — JT. T, 
Methodist. 

*^Dr. Gelkie's 'Life and Words of Christ* has gained him a world-wide reputation, and this book is 
marked by a like tlioroughoess and briliiaDcy."— jV. Y. Baptist Weekly. 

*^A most satisfactory contribution to the demands ot the Mme^.'^—PhUcLdelpMa Epi$a>pai Eegitter. 
**The authorities are Judiciously selected, and the work may bo recommended as a good chorch htotocy 
of the time.**— Loncfort Spectator, 

*^ Dr. Geikie has given us an admirable account or ' The English Reformation. It is a book of thrllllDf, 
even at times of paintul, interest. The reader will be amazed afresh at thought of *tho great price* at 
which our spiritual ancestora purchased that citizenship of liberty into which we were bom.** — Chicago 
Advance. 

** There was need of a book of this kind. Not only wns there a call for some condensed and availsbls 
work upon the subject here treated, but there was need also that leanings of recent hlstoriaDs shouM ba 
at least olTset by a presentation of facts that should be candid and just Dr. Geikie has shown In hto 
former work that he is in spirit a true historian, and an examination of this new book wiU indicate how 
careAilly and thoroughly he has studied his subject."— C'Aica^ Standard, 

*^ A more interesting contribution to religio-polltical history has not recently been made.** — (MndfUUtU 
Daily QaaeOe. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. Ediied bj bit Sister, 

Lady TaETKi-TiH. 8 vols., Svo. Cloth, (32.00; bftlf cnir, (48.00i half morocco, 
(43.00; half ciusia, (4!J.U0. 

THE WORKS OF LORD UACAULAT. New edition. Complete in 4 vola., 
BmallSTO. Half calf, tliS.OO; full calf, (18.00 1 tree calf, |20.00. 

HISTORY OF ENQLAND. StudiLrd edition, with Ste«l PonraiL D TOla. 
Cloth, (5.00. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOnS. 2 toIb., Syo. Qoth, (s.50. 
ESSAYS, CBITIOAL AND MISCELLANEOUS, AND POEMS, d toU., 

12mo. |a.00i sheep, (7.S0; half calf, |1C.OO. 
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HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. Vtr adbta 

Seven toIj. In four. ISmo. Cloth, (7.00 ; boU cM, (IC.OO. 

II. i 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 7 «ls. 8d 

8vo. Cloth, (14.00. 

CONVERSION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. The Bojie Ucwm. 

the Tear 1S69, deliTored at the Chapel Rot*!, Whllcball. 1 to\., Utga td 
Cloth, (I. BO. 



THE CONVERSION OP THE ROMAN EBIPIRE The Bojie I 

the Year 1864, delivered at the Chapel Boyal, AVhiieball. Large ISlI 
(l.BO. 

For sale bjall bookiellera ; or Rent bj mail, poeL-paid, on receipt <ij 
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Entirily revirilltn by Ihe ailtsl vrilfrs an n-rry tuli/fcl. 
ami illutiral-'d with Several T/mmand Engt*. 

Thg work Dri^nillT publixlied under tlic title cf Tm Vw 
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(HtiMrn to 111 in/ d«wn tlii' inr-iniiulii<n t<i tliv luttfl poH'' 
■v«ouiit i<f the most Tvciiit dlawivvric!! in M'itncv, of en 



tliv nowont invuiitioiui in tliv praL-tlijiil art*, aa veL ■• 
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CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 



Author or a " IIistobt or Frixci." 
One Vol., l2mo. Cloth. B38 pages. 



OOlSTTEirxs. 
I. Centnry. — The Bail Emperors. — It. The Good Emperors. — Itl. Anarch; and Con- 
RiuoD. — Growth of tlie ChriatiBti Church. — IV. The Bemoial to Constanlloaple. — EsUb- 
lishment of ChrUtiinitj, — Apo^tic)' of JuliB.Ti. — Settlement of the Goiha. — V. End of the 
Roman Empire.— Formation of Uadcm States.— Orovth of Ecckaiaatical Authority.— 
VL Bclisariii9 and ^faracs in Ilalj.— Settlement of the Lombards.— Laws of Justinian.— 
Birth of UohammcJ. — VII. Power of Rome supported bj the Uonks. — Tonqueata of the 
Kohnmmedans.— VIIL Temporal Power of the Popes.- The Empire of Charlemagne.— 
IX. Dismcmbermeot of Charlcma^e's Empire. — Danish InTasion of England. — Wenkoesa 
of France. — Reign of Alfred.— S. Darknfas and Despair. — XL The'Commenecmcnt of 
Improvement. — GrcROry VII. — First Crasade. — XII. Elevation of Learning. — Power of 
the Church.- Thomas i Beclict.— XIII. First Cruaado against HenUca.— The AlU- 
geiiaos. — Magna Charts. — Edward I. — XIV. Abolition of tho Order of Templars. — Bias 
of Modem Literature. — Schism of the Church. — XT. Deelins of Feadaliam. — Apncourt. 
— Joan of Arc. — The Frinting-Prcsa. — DincoTcr; of America. — XVI. The Reformaflon, — 
The Jesuit?.— FolicTOfElizaheth.—XTII. English Robellloii and RevolBtion.— 
of Louia XIV.— XVIII. India.— America.— Fraocc-Indes. 
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A History of the World. 

FROM THE CREATION TO THS FALL OF THE WESTERN BOKAJf EMPIRE 

By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 

One of the Principal Contribaton to the Dictionarie* of Greek and Boman AntiqnitSea, Efsgnp^, 

and Qeography. 

With ICaps, Flans, and EneraTinffS. 
3 vx>2s,, 8vo. 

'* These yoluroes embody the results of many years of arduous and conscientioas 
study. The work is entitled to be called the ablest and most satisfactory book on the 
subject written in our language. The author's methods are dignified and judidoos, and 
he has availed himself of all the recent light thrown by philological research on the 
aimals of the East. The work id well supplied with maps, and is entitled to rank as the 
production of a careful and judiciovis investigator.*' — Dr. C. K, Adamt^s Manual of Bu- 
torical LiUrature. 



Manual of Ancient and Modern History. 

By W. C. TAYLOR, LL. D., M. R.A.S. 

Beviied bj C. 8. HEHBT, D.D. 

8vx). doth, $3.60; or, 
"Ancient History And Modem History" 8vo, cloth, $2,00 each. 

The Anciknt IIistort contains the political history, geographical position, and social 
state of the principal nations of antiquity, carefully digested from the ancient writers, 
and illustrated bv the diftcoveries of modern scholars and travelers. 

» 

The MonERN History contains the rise and progress of the principal European nation?, 
their political history, and the changes in their social condition ; with a history of the 
colonies founded by Europeans. 

Dryness is srcnerally characteristic of condensed historical outlines ; in the present 
case it is avoided by the vigorous style of the author, and the introduction of interesting 
anecdotes and episodes that serve to relieve the mind, and bring out in clear light the 
peculiarities of individual or national character. The American edition has been revised 
throughout by Dr. Henry, and enlarged by the introduction of an admirable chapter on 
American history. 



A General History of Greece- 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE QliEAI 
With a Sketch of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. 

By G. W. COX. 

12mo, - ' Cloth, $1.50. 

"One of the best of the smaller histories of Greece. Perhaps the most striking 
neculiarity of the work is the importance the author attaches to mythology as a key to 
the characteristics of early civilization. In these theories he follows Curtius and rejects 
Grote." 



For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail^ post-paid^ on rcctijd of price. 
New York : D. APPLETON <& CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 



SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 



Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By H. Helmholtz, 

Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. First Series. Translated 
by E. Atkinson, Ph. D., F. C. S. With an Introduction by Professor Ttn- 
DALL. With 51 lUustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

COyTEyTS.—Oii the Relation of Natural Science to Science in General.— On 
Goethe's Scientific Researches. — On the Fhysiological Causes of Harmony in Music — Ico 
and Glaciars. — Interaction of the Natural Forces. — ^The Recent Progress of the Theory of 
Yldion. — The Conscrration of Force. — ^Aim and Progress of Physical Science. 

Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By H. Helmholtz. 

Second Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. ^ 

C0NTENT8,^QnsiSLV Magnus.— In Mcmoriam.— The Origin and Significance of 
Geometrical Axioms. — Uelation of Optics to Painting. — Origin of the Planetary System. 
— On Thought in Medicine. — ^Academic Freedom in German Universities. 

'* Professor Helmholtz'a second series of * Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects * 
forms a volume of singular interest and value. lie who anticipates a dry record of facts 
or a sequence of immature generalization will find himself happily mistaken. In style 
and method these discourses arc models of excellence, and, since they come from a man 
whose learning and authority are beyond dispute, they may be accepted as presenting the 
conclu.«ion3 of the best thought of the timoa in scientific fields.** — Boston Traveller, 

Science and Culture, and other Essays. By Professor T. H. 

IIdxlet, F. R. S. 12mo. Cli)th, $1.50. 

" Of the essays that have been collected by Professor Huxley in this volume, the first 
four deal with some aspect of education. Most of the remainder are expositions of the 
results of biological research, and, at the same time, illustrations of the history of scien- 
tific ideas. Some of these are among the most interesting of Professor Huxley^s contri- 
butions to the literature of science." — London Academy. 

** It is refreshing to be brought into converse with one of the most vigorous and acute 
thinkers of our time, who has the power of putting his thoughts into language BO clear 
and forcible." — London Spectator. 

Scientific Culture, and other Essays. By Josiah Parsons 

Cooke, Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

These essays are an outcome of a somewhat large experience in teaching physical sd- 
ence to college students. Cambridge, Massachusetts, eaily set the example of making th« 
student's own observations in the laboratory or cabinet the basis of all teaching, cither 
in experimental or natural history science ; and this example has been generally followed. 
" But in most centers of education," writes Professor Cooke, " the old traditions so far 
survive that the great end of scientific culture is lost in attempting to conform even labo- 
ratory instruction to the old academic methods of recitations and examinations. To point 
out this error, and to claim for science-teaching its appropriate methods, was one object 
of writing these essays." 

For sale hy all hooJsaellers ; or tent hy mailj poet-paid^ on receipt of price. 
New York; D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 8, & 5 Bond Street 




SCIENTIFIC POBUCATIONS. 



The Modem Applications of Electricity. 

By E. HosriTALiEB. Translated and enlarged by Juuus Mjlikb, Fh. D. With 190 

lllustrationB. 8vo. Cloth, |4.50. 

** IL Hospitaller diitingoisbM three toaroes of electricity, Dftinelj, tho deoompoaltkm of iiMtab «r ctt« 
deoompotable bodiee In add or alkaline aolntlona, the tiansforouition of heat into electrical exkerK7«n4 
lastly the conversion ol work Into current — glvlni^ rise to the three spedflo modea of force, atjicd rc^eet- 
iTely galvanism, thermo-eleetridty, and dynamic electridty. He gives a history of the piogi e ie of aidii, 
from the flrit crade oonstructions uf .the pioneer to the latest and most pert-ct Ibrm of battery, thus ttt- 
nishinff the student of sdenoe with a snttidently coploas text-book of the subjject, while at the wame ttne 
alfo:ding to ihe electrical engineer a valuable encyclopaedia of his profeasloo. The worit preeeota a nsoit 
useful and thoron^^h compendium of the principles and practice of electrical eogtaeering; written ai ea^ 
an expert can write, to whom the abstruse by long study has become simple. The tranalator baa eeled 
the part of an editor also, and has added considerable material of value to the original texL Hta aeeeaat 
of the Edison, Fox, and Brush systsms of lighting, for example. Is more c}mi>lete than that of M. IlemA- 
taller in his second edition. lie has also added full descriptions of the flre-damp Indicators of Ltvdl^ 
Bonrz;>e, and Mounier; of Brlghfs fire-alarm and district telegraph, and of Dolbear'a telephone, and Kct- 
way's electric log, togetlier with other recent inventions not mentioned in IIospitaUer*s treatise, eadtaaalivt 
and excellent as it iB,'^—Ifew Tork Timt$. 

The Sun. 

By C. A. TouNO, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Astronomy in tho College of New 
Jersey. With numerous Illustrations. Second edition. 12ma Cloth, $2.00. 

** Professor Young Is an authority on * The Sun,* and writes from intimate knowledge. He baa atodied 
that great luminary all his life, invented and Improved instruments for observing it, gone to all qoarters 
of the worhl in s«arch of the best places and opportunities to watch it, and haa contributed importmt 
discoveries that have extended our knowledge of it. 

** It would take a cyctopoedia to represent all that has been done toward clearing up tbe solar mysterica 
Professor Young has summarized the information and preMnted It in a form completely available lor gea- 
era! readers. I'hero is no rhetoric In his book ; he trusts the grandeur of his theme to kindle interest sad 
impress the feelings, ills statements are plain, direct, cleur, and condensed, thoc^h ample enough for his 
purpose, and the substance of what is generally wanted will be foond accurately given in his 
Popular Science Monthly. 

In the second edition of this work great pains have been taken by tbe author to give the highest 
racy to tbe text, and he has appended, in the form of notes, all the new and Important informatJoD that 
has accumulated since the first bsuo. None of these additions discredit what may be regarded aa estab- 
lished ticta and principles relaiing to tho sun, but they constitute interesting extensions of solar knowledgs^ 
together with new and ingenious speculations, the value of which time alone can detenuine. 



Winners in Life's Race ; 



On, THE GREAT BACKBONED FAMILT. By Arabella B. Bucklkt, author 

of ** The Fairy-Land of Science '* and '* Life and her Children." With numcrooi 

Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, gilt side and back, |1.C0. 

** An account of vertebrate animals, written with such natural spirit and viTodty that it might convert 
even a hterary person to natural science.*'— 5j^/t/a^ Revteu). 

** Miss Buckley has spared no pains to Incorporate in her book tho later t results of adontlfie rereareh. 
Tbe Illustrations in the book deserve the bighoit praise ; they arc numerous, accurate, and striking.'*— 
London Spictator, 

*' It is evident that the author has roMrted to recent and eminent authorities for tho lacts vrhkh 
marshaled with pratsewortby clearness in ordoriy suocesslon.^'— T'Ae Nation^ N«w York. 



For taU by all hookidUrt ; or^ sent by mail, pott-paid, on reecipi of priet. 
New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, JJ, & 6 Bond Street 



SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 



Ants, Bees, and Wasps. 



A Record of ObserTationB on the Habits of the Social HjmeDoptera. By Sir Jooh 
Lubbock, Bart, M. P., F. R. S., etc., author of ** OrigiD of Civilization, and the 
Primitive Condition of Man,*' etc., etc. With Colored Plates. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

**ThIa voloma contains the record of tftrloaa experiments mode with sots, boos, snd wasps daring the 
ktft ton years, with a tiew to test their mental condition and powers of ecnse. The priocipol point in 
which Sir John's mode of experiment dUTers from those of Huber, Forel, McCook. acd othen*, is that he 
has coreftiUy watched and msrlced porticalor Insecta snd has hod their nests under observation for long 
poriods— one of his ants* nests having been under constant icspection i^vcr since 1&74. His observations 
ore mode principally upon ants because they show more power snd flexibiUiy of mind ; sod the ralue of 
his studies is that they belong to the deporunent of original research.^ 

** We have no hesitation in saying that the suthor has presented us vrlth the most valuable series of 
observations on a special subject thst has ever been produced, chariLingly written, full of logical deduc- 
tions, and, when we consider his multitudinous engsgemonts, a remarkable illustration of economy of 
time. As a contribution to insect psychology, it will be k>ng before this book Ands a parallel."— Zofi- 
don Athenaum, 



Diseases of Memory : 



An Essay in the Positive Psychology. By Th. Ribot, author of ** Heredity,** etc. 
Translated from the French by William Huntington Smith. 12ino, cloth, $1.50. 

**M. Bibot reduces diseases of memory to law, snd his treatise is of extracrdinory interest**— PAito- 
ddpfdaPre98. 

'^Not merely to soientiflc, but to all thinking men, this Tolume will prove intensely interesting.**— 
Kew York Ofmtxer. 

**M. Rlbot has bestowed the most painstaking attention rpon his theme, and numerous examples of 
the conditions considered greatly increase the value and interest of the volume.**— /Ai/atfA[]9Aia North 
Amerlean. 

''To the general reader the work is made entertalnin<r by many inufftratiors connected with such names 
as Linnaeus, Newton, bir Walter Scott, Horace Yemet, Gustavo Dor6, and many others.**— ZTarrislttri^ 
TeUgraph. 

**The whole subject is presented with a Frenchman*s vivacity of %ty]o.'^—Pfvv:d€nee Journal 

** It is not too much to say that in no single work have so many curioxis cases been brought together 
and interpreted in a scientiflc manner.**— ifMton Evening TravelUr. 

Myth and Science. 

By Tito Vignoli. 12ino, cloth, price, $1.50. 

** His book is inxifenious ; ... his theory of how pctecce rmdually differentiated ftt)m and conquered 
myth is extremely well wrought out, and Is probab!y in essentials correct**— <8d/vrday f.etiew. 

^The book is a strong one, and for mora Interesting to the r^ n?ml reader then its title would indicate. 
The learning, the oeutenvss, the strong reasoning power, and the Edentiflc spirit of the author, command 
odmhTition.**- JVifw Turk Chrittian Advocate. 

"An attempt male, with much ability and no small measnr^ of success, to tmcethe origin and develop- 
meat of the myth. The author has pursn-d his iniuiry with much patience and Ingenuity, and has pro- 
duced a very readable and luminous tieatl8e.*'~PAi/arf«(pWj North Anurican, 

** It is a curious if not startling contribution both to psychology and to the early history of man's d«> 
vetopment*'— iV«r York World, 



For tale hy all hoohaellers; or sent hy mail, post-paid, on receipt o/priee* 
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SCIENTmC PTJBLICATIOirS. 



A Treatise on Chemistry. 

Bj H. E. Roscojc, F. R. S., and C. SciiORLEincn, F. R. S., Profeasora of Chemistiy 
in the Victoria University, Owens College, Manchester. Llostrated. 

Vols. I and n.-INOR6ANIC CnEIIIlSTllY. Sto. 

Vol. I.— Non-metallic Blemeiita. Price, $5.00. 
Vol. XL— Part I.— Metals. Price. t&(H). 
VoL II.— rart XL— Aletala. Price, |3.00. 

ORGANIC CHK^HISTRY. 8vo. 

Vol. IlL— Port L— The Chemistry of tho nydrocarbons and Choir DerlvmtlTCs. 

Price. $6.00 
VoL ni.— Part n.— Completiii;^ the work. (In prcparatiim.) 

**It U dlfOcnlt to pmi«e too highly tho selection of matcriali ond thdr arrmnsremcnt, or tht 
wealth of illastrations which explain and adorn the text. WhotcTer testji of accnncj as to flgaiYi 
and fa7t* we have been nolo to apply liave been eatirlcctorily met, wLUe in cl<auiica* of ataiemeat 
this third volume Leaves uotLinj; lo bo desired."'— Zonc^n Academy. 

The Elements of Economics. 

By IIenut Duknino Macleod, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Icser 
Temple, barrister-at-law selected by the Royal Commissioners for the Digest of the 
Law to prepare the digest of tho law of bills of exchacge, bank notes, etc Lect- 
urer on Political Economy in t!ie Uoivcrsity of Cambridge. In two Tolames. 
Volume I now ready. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

** Mr. Maclcod'9 works on economic »clence have one p'ent merit, they belnni; to the cbiM of 
books that assiet inqniry by pettlni; iheir readers thiiikinpr. The views tl.ey ret 1« rth ore i*ct ocly 
often valuable in tliemf^elvus, bat they nro tho pcucmtivo cause of ideas which iray also be valn- 
ablo in tbeir readers. IIIi» books, mor- over, aro \vriitcn In tlio proper m ay. The subject is dinded 
carefully In acronlanco with thu opinions helJ by t)io outhor ; all classfflcations wnen made ore 
ar.hcred to, and the de^'cription^ and definitions rdopted are admirable from his point of view, aod 
in some coses from a wider staud-poiuL"— J%< Statut 

Adolph Strecker's Short Text-book of Organic 
Chemistry. 

By Dr. Johannes "Wislicsnus. Translated and edited, with Extensive Additions, 

by W. n. IIodo2:nsox, Ph. D., and A. J. Greenaway, F. I. C. 8vo. Cloth, $^5.00. 

"Let no one snppose that in this * short tcxt-bool«' wo have to donl with a primer. Every- 
thing is comparativi*, and the term ^rhort* here 1ms relaifon to the cnormoni* development and 
extent of recent organic ch<?mi8try. ThI? solid and comprehensive volume i" inteoced to r<'pre- 
sent the pre!>eiit condition of the ^cienco In It** main 'acts rnd leading principles, os deTnar'<!ed by 
the sTstematic rhernlcal ntnicnt. We have here, probnbly. l^o best extnnt te2:i-bo«»k of orcanK 
chemistry. Not only is It fnll and comprehensive and rcmarknbly clear and mell-cdical, but it is 
up to tho very latent moment, and it has been, i^orcovrr. prep-red iu a way to secure the int»tefet 
excellences iu such a treatise.'*— TViS Ilopular Science IIoniMy. 

The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive 
Condition of Man, 

Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John Lucboce, Bart., F. R.S., 
President of the British Association. "With Bluatrations. Fourth cditicn, with 
numerous Additions. 8vo, cloth. Price, $5.00. 



J^or rale by all bookjiUcrs ; or^ 8e:U bj mail, post-paid, on receipt of prtce, 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

1, O, & C Dond Stroot, I^e-w York. 



SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS. 



The Brain and its Functions. 

By J. LuTS, Physician to the Hospice de la Salpdtri^re. With lUustr&tions. 
12mo. Cloth, ^1.50. 

**No Iivln<; physiologlftt is better entiiled to wpcak with authority upon the ftrvctare and fhno- 
tionf of the brain than Dr. Laya. Hi'« vtudies ou ibe anatomy of the nennma syetcm are ackcowl- 
edged to be the (bllcst and moet vyetcmatic ever audortakcn. Dr. Loya aoppr rta hia conclaaiona 
not only by bi« own anatomical re;earche^, tut al»o bymony fanctional utiservatiocaof Tarloua 
other physiologist;*, inclading o( courae Profesvor Ferrier^a now clasaical czperlmcnta.^*— ^ 
JameiU Gazette, 

**Dr. Lny9, at the head of the great French Insane Asylnn:, la one of the moat eminent and 
anccessful investigiators of cerebral ocience i:ow .ivinjr; and he bcs g:iven nnqucstionahly the 
cicsarest and most Interesting brief account }et made of the simctnro and openttlons of the brain. 
We have bson fasnlnited by this yolnme more than by ni)y other treatise we have yetaom on the 
machinery of sensibility and thoii!;hl ; and we l:ave been instructed not only by n nch that Is new, 
but by many snjrnclons practical hlLts such as U is v.ell lor everybody to nnderalond.^*— YAtf Fop- 
vlar 8eUnce Monthly, 

The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics. 

By J. B. Stallo. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
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Judge Stallo's work is an inquiry Into the validity of tV.oae mechanical conceptlona of the 
nnl verse which an* now held as fundamental In physical science. He takes up the Lading modem 
doctrines which nre based up< n thlp mechanical conception, (-nch us the atomic cor.siiiution of 
nwtter, tin* kinetic tiieory of fi:nscf>, the conservation of eoenry, the nebilar hypothesis, and other 
views, to find how much i<tai:ds npcn solid implrical L-rour.d. and howmnch rests upon meta- 
phyaical speculation. Since the arpearance of Dr. Drnper^s * Rellcion and Science,' no book lias 
been published in the country culculated to nmkc to deep an imprescic:n on thoughtful nnd edu- 
cated readers as thia volume. . . . The ran^^R ond minnieness of the author's leamln(r. the acute- 
ness of his reasoning, and the slnenlar precision r.nd clemnef*!* of his styh*, arc qualities which 
very aeldom have been Jointly exliibllcd In a scientific treatise.'— iVVu? lorkSun. 

The Formation of Vegetable Mould, 

THROUGH THE ACTION 07 WORMS, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR 
HABITS. By Charles Darwin, LL. D., F. R. S., author of " On the Origin of 
Specii»a," etc., etc. With Illustrations. ]2roo, cloth. Price, $1. CO. 

*^Mr. DarwinV little volume on the habits and instincts of earth-worms is no less marked than 
the earlier or more el iborat3 elTirts of his renins by freshness of observation, nnfuillng ficwer of 
interpreting and correhtinir fact*, and logical vigor *n generalizing upon them. The main purpose 
of the work is to point out the phare which worms have taken in the formation of the layer of 
vegetable monld whirh rovcra the whole surface of the lind in (very moderately humid country. 
All lovers of n.iture will unite In tlinnking Mr. Darwin for the new nnd Interesting litht he has 
thrown npon a subject po long overlooked, yet so full of interest and instruction, as the structure 
and the labors of the e:irth-worm.*'— 5a^ .rdaj/ RevUw, 

** Respecting worms as among the most nsefhl portions of anlmato nature. Dr. Darwin relates. 
In this remarkable book, tlielr stractnre ond hnblts, the part they have ployed in the burial of 
ancient bnilrtings ani the deiiudatlon of the land, in the dial ntcirratlon of rocks, the preparation 
of soil for tho growth of plants, and in the natural hiatory of the world.''— i?of /en Adt€rtistr. 
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JOHN TYNDALL'S WORKS. 
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To discover the Principles of the Law^ as ascertained from the Practical 
Rules of the Law, and harmonized with the Nature 

of Social Relations* 



By A. J. WILLARD. 

From the Philadelphia Preu, 

^ K calm, dignified, abb, and ex!iau8tiv3 treatise of a subject which is of great im- 
portance to every one. Mr. VVillard fiiot discusses the nature and origin of rigbtp, obli- 
gations, ani powers of fun iimsntal social law and institutional law. He then expoands 
the scieuca of law and delincs the nature of all Fpecics of obligation.^ and contracts. A 
general view ol rights and powers t.^ then brouf^ht forward, and a consideratiun of their 
special functions, as, for insLiinse, the use of air and water and the principles of indi- 
vidual sustenance. The doctrine of individual r?dress and protection is thoroughly ex- 
amined, and a lonpr and interesting discussion follows of nuisances, wrongs, and injuries. 
The characterization of dueling and the pithy and convincing way in which its absurdity 
is shown are admirable. Th3 treatment of the subject is so clear and loipcal, so simple 
and scholarly, that it deserves the hi;;hest praise. It is a work such as Aristotle might 
have written, had he lived in this latter day.** 

From die New York World. 

" This is a philosophical and logical book peculiarly appealing to scholars or lawyers 
who love to linger rather with legal ciuse and worldly effect than reported cases or legal 
principles applied to events. Th3 author was formerly a member of the New York bar, 
and lately Chie.'-Justice of South Carolina." 

From the New Orleant Times-Democrat. 

"Judge Willard has had a long experience at the bar and on the bench, and brings it 
to bear in this work in the dis3u.sVion of some of the most profound questions of law 
and social science. JuJge Willard, like many other intellitrent lawyer^, has devot d at- 
tention to the civil law, ani his studies in this direction add much interest and value to 
his work." 

From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Tclcffram. 

"The work is written in somcwhit of a metaphysical style, and displays cIoj«e atten- 
tion to t!ic subjects of which it treats. It consists of forty chapters, in each of which a 
different subject is discassed. beiring uno;i th3 pprsonal rights of individuals. As the 
chapters are brief and th3 subjects treated are various and interesting, the book will no 
doubt be sought after and extensively read." 

From the Boston Post 
" The examination is very thorough, and goes into the subject in all its details." 

From tJie New York Times. 

" Th3 author takes the practical rules as they exist : he concerns hirase'f only with 
their motive and harmony. He aim? at treating jurisprudence somewhat as Emerson, 
Darwin, Spencer have written on ethics, nature, society," 

8vo» cloth* Price, 93.50. 
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IN TIWO VOLUMES. VOLUME I. 



ISmo, olnth. PriM, 81.76. 



" Mr, Macleod's trorks on economic sclene? have one grwt merit, they belong to the 
class of books that assist inquirj by wltiDg Ibcic readers thiaking. I'he views they aet 
forth are not only often raluslile in thcin'iclves, but they sru the ^neratirc cause oridcaa 
which may also be valuable In their reiUers. His booha, moreover, are written in the 
proper way. The subject ia diviJed curerully in accordance with the opinions hrld by 
the author ; all classihcationa n-hen made arc adhered to, and the deacriptions and den- 
nitinns adopted are adiDinible (ram his point ol view, and in some cases from a wider 
■tand-poioL"— 77i« Slalul. 

" The author attempts to estiblish nn exact science of economics on a, malbematical 
baeU— to establish ' a new indu;:ivc science ' ; and he presenia what be calls ' a new body 
of phenomeni brought under the dominion of matliematics.' " — J^>w York World. 

"Hr. Mticleod holds tbst'th^reis at Ihe present moment throaghout £u rope and 
America a general reaction and uprising againal the school of political economy which 
was foundea by Adam Smith and closed with John Sluart Hill.' They desit wiih what he 
describes aa ' the deatruutlve portion of their science,' and belonged to the school which 
regardei 'the establishment of Tree trade aa the end-all aud be-aU of political ecenomy.' 
Ur. Uaclcod declares tbal 'nothing can be more erroneous' than this view. What he 
elaborutea in this worlt is whit he descrihen as the constructive or poeltive acience of 
economic.!, which deals with questions of credit, banking, and foreign exchanges. On 
these intricate and ditBcalt questions the work before uj trcata with singuhir clearness 
and ability." — ybnlrtal (fiattlr. 

*' Readeri mho have been deterred from the study of political economy under nn Im. 
presnion that It is a 'dlsmi.1 science,' and a science very uncertain in its methods as npll 
as in its (acta, will find in (hi: sjholarly treatise abundant rcssoni' lor revising Iheir opin- 
ions under both of these heads, lor tho bri-ath of a chu-eical culture moTcs over its every 
page, quickening tbe driest lacts wiih some measure of Ur. Uacleod's fervid enthufiaam 
in favor of bis chosen study." — JVcw York Crilic. 

"The author, in the bej;inning, very propcily calls attention to the fact that the set- 
enee of political econojiy is, in our t-ms, undcrsolng a great iransfonnalion. The mighiy 
Bcience of economicj widened out in the last centHry, till It setmed to draw every other 
■cienc? Into i(a giasp. Professor Uaclcod says: 'The fact it that the political economy 
of Adam S.Tiith. Ricarda, and Hill Is now eihauated. It is a coifiut mortuum, from wlilvh 
CO further good can be extracted. It Is wholly incipable of graspinji; the grvnt cconomie 
problems of the present day^redlt, banking, and ilie foreign eii-bangcs. In Jact. ibis 
tohool of economists baa abandoned all (hesc quc^dona in hopeless despair.' At the 
■ame time h: gives due credit to the 'great, glorious, and immOTtal services' of (hi'se 
distinguished nriters of ihu times when the science of commerce was in its infancy. Our 
political economy is to be reconstructed, ad'ording to (Lis writer, and it is to be called 
no loa|;er by the gnod old familiar name. Heiiecfcrth it is to be economic science, or 
'economics' for short." — dTuianafi Commertiat. 

" Mactcod is best known by his work on ' Banking.' It has gone Ihreugh rcveral edi- 
tions, and holds Its placeman! firmly than ever, peihaps. In the economic literature of 
the period. The present work is historical, critical, and conslruclive. It unites much 
historical learning with keen critical analysis and no little constructive power." — Banlier'i 
Jtagaiint ilfcji Yori.) 

"Deserving of study and thorongh examination." — AWon Poil. 
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^ Unqtustionally the hat living writer an Political Economy.'^ — Prof. Bowxv. 



PMCEES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

WITH 803n OF THKIB APFLICATIOKS OV 

SOCIAL I^HILOSOI^HY. 

By JOHN STUART MILXi. 
2 yols., 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 



That tliere hns heretofore heen no American edition of a work held in sach 
high estimation may, perhaps, he owing in part to the fact that since its publi- 
cation our politics havo hinged on an engrossing question, which helongs rather 
to the domain of humanitarian philosophy than to that of political economy, and 
partly to the facility with which a European work not requiring translation can 
he supplied to American readers from the original publishers. The present state 
of our currency goes far to remove both of these obstacles to the success of an 
American edition. The most important economic discussions which have ever 
taken place in Great Britain grew out of the condition into which that country 
was brought liy its protracted struggle against Napoleon. Our politics are likely 
to pass through a similar phase, in which we shall need all the light shed upon 
economic questions by the most advanced science. 

In the whole range of extant authorship on political economy, there is no 
writer except Adam Smith with whom John Stuart Mill can, without injustice, 
be compared. In originality, Adam Smith, as being the acknowledged father 
of the science, takes the precedence, as he does also in exuberance of apt illus- 
tration. But in rectitude of understanding, clearness, and sagacity, Mill is fully 
his peer; in precision of method, range of topics, and adaptation to the present 
state of society, he is altogether his superior. The " Wealth of Nations '* now 
belongs, indeed, rather to the history of the science than to its exposition. But 
the " Principles of Political Economy " is an orderly, symmetrical, and Incid ex- 
position of the science in its present advanced state. In extent of information, 
breadth of treatment, pertinence of fresh illustration, and accommodation to the 
present wants of the statesman, the merchant, and the social philosopher, this 
work is unrivaled. It is written in a luminous and smooth, yet clenr-cnt style; 
and there is diffused over it a soft atmosphere of feeling, derived from the au- 
thor^s unaffected humanity and enlightened interest in the welfare of the masses 
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ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGUSH. 

Bj tho late William B. Hodcson, LL. D., Professor of Political Economj In fhe 

UniForsity of Edinburgh. American reyised edition. 12xno, cloth, $1.50. 

"This pontbomons work of Dr Hodgson deverves a hearty welcome, for U is mire to do good senrloe 
Ibr tue object li liu In %'iew— improved accuracy in the use of the English Itni^iage- . . . Periups its 
chief use wiU bo in very distinctly proving ^Ith what wondertul careleftsnecs or incompetency tue Eng- 
lish langoage I* generoUy wiitten. For tbo examples of error here brought together uro not picked flrom 
obscure or inferior writings. Among tho grammatical sinners whose trespASses are hero recorded appear 
many ol our best-known authori and pabications.* —I'ne AGOuimy, 

THE ORTHOEPIST: 

A Prononndng Manual, containing about Thrco Thousand Fivo Hundred Words, 
including a Considerable Number of tho Names of Foreign Authors, Artists, 
etc., that are often niispronounccd. By Alfred Atiixs. 18mo, cloth, extra, 
$1.00. 

* One of the neatest and most accnrato pocket manuals on pronunciation is *■ The OrtboTpist * bj Alflred 
Ayres. It seems almiist impoMiblo ti» secure uniformity in proLunciaiion. It is tho study of a life to 
master that of our tongue. The mere labor of examining a heavy dictionary prevents mony from being 
aoeurata This little book ought to be on every library table. It undoubtedly i^lvcs tho pxcnundatlons 
accepted by the best spcaksrs.**— ^Y. Y. Christian AdvucaU, 

THE VERBAUST: 

A Manual doTCted to Brief Discussions of the Right and tho Wrong Use of Words, 
and to some other Motters of Interest to those who would Speak and Write with 
Propriety, including a Treatise on Punctuation. By Alfbed Aires, author of 
"The Orthcopist." 18mo, cloth, extra, $1.00. 

* A great denl that is worth knowing, and of whioh not even all educated people ore aware, is to be learned 
from this weU-digesied hitle too)L.'^ —thiiadeipfUa Acrth A»,eiican. 

**Mr. Avres is Uie author of a little ^book published about a year ogo, whoM title Is 'The Orthofplst,* 
•ad which has had an exoe|»tlon.iily lar^ boIj. o i account of its usefulness ond of the pood judgment dia- 
playcd in its deci.nions of knotty points in nronunciatiju. His later %-oliime may be looked upoi as sup- 
plementary to that since it endeavors to point out tto correct ute of words and phrases. In »peakinfr and 
writing, and throws out innumerabie suggestions that iray prove valuable even to those ^ ho are the beat 
informed and most correct in thair habits of spv^esh.'*— Uttca Morrnng Herald. 

*The author's views ore sound, sensible, and concisely and dearly stated.*^— ^of^ TratueripL 

THE RHYMESTER; 

Or, The Rules of RHTtfs. A Guide to English Tcrsification. With a Dictionary 
of Rhyroei), an Examination of Claspicil Measures, nnd Comments upon Burlesque, 
Comic Verse, and Song- Writing. By the late Tom Hood. Edited, « ith Additions, 
by Arthur Penn, Uniform with "The Verbalist." 18mo, clcth, gilt or red 
edges, $1.00. 

Three whole chapters have been added to this work by the American editor, one on 
the sonnet, one on the rondeau and tho ballade^ and a third on other fixed forms of Terse. 

**Te3 or a dozen rears a^. the late Tom Hood, also a poet, nnd tho son of a r<^t published *Tba 
Bales of Khymn,* of which we have a substantial reprint in ^llic Rhymoster,' >vith odditionsand side- 
lights from its American editor, Arthur Penn. The example cf Hood's great father in hfs matchless 
nelodlss, his own skill as a cunning versifier, and the accomplished editing of Mr. I'cnn, buve made this 
booklet a usefOl guide to English versification, the most useful one, indcod, that wo are acquainted with.** 
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Text-book of Systematic Mineralogy- 

By Henrt Bauehkan, F. O. S., Associate of tho Royal School of Mines. (New 
Toluiue in the " Text-books of Science Series.*') 16mo. Cloth, $2.50. 

Anthropology : 

An Introduction to tho Study of M&n and Ciyilization. By Edwacd B. Ttlob, 
D. C. L., F. R. S., author of " Prunitive Culture," " Tho Early History of Mankind," 
etc. With seventy^^ight Illustrations. 12mo. With Index. Cloth, $2.00. 

** Mr. TyIor*s adiuirablo little book certainly deserves tha suooess with which it will 
doubtless meet.*' — 2^U Hall OazelU, 

Scientific Culture, and other Essays. 

By Joseph Pahsons Cooke, Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy ia Ilanrard 
College. One toL, square lOmo. Cloth, C1*00. 

Popular Lectures or\ Scientific Subjects. 

By II. IIelmboltz, Professor of Physics at the University of Berlin. Second 
Scries. 12mo. Cloth, §1.50. 

The favor with which tho fir^t serica of Professor Ilclmholtz's lectures was receiTod 
justifies, if a justi^oation is needed, tho publication of the present volume. 

Tl\e Power of Movement ii\ Plants. 

By Charlrs Darwin, LL. D., F. R. S., assisted by Francis Darwin. With Illus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloih, $2.00. 

" Mr. Darwin*8 latest study of plant- life shows no abatement of his power of work or 
his habits of fresh and original observation. We havo learned to expect from him at in- 
tervals} never much prolonged, the results of special research in some by-path or other 
subordinated to the main course of the biological system associated with his name ; and it 
has been an unfailing source of interest to see the control ideas of the evolution and tho 
continuity of life developed in detail through a series of special treatises, each wellnigh 
exhaustive of the materials available for itj subject.** — Saturday/ J^aview. 

A Pl\ysical Treatise oi\ Electricity and Mag- 
r\etism. 

By J. E. n. Gordon, B. A., Assistant Secretary of the Britisli Association. With 

about two hundred full-page and other Illustrations. Two vols., Cvo. Cloth, 

C7.00. 

'* We welcome most heartily Mr. Gordon's valuable contribution to tlie experimental 
cide of the science. It at once takes it3 placo amonjf tho books with which every investi- 
gator and every teacher who goes bevond tho merest rudiments must needs equip himself. 
There is certainly no book in English— we tuink there ij none in any other language — 
which covers quite the same around. It records tho most recent advances in tho experi- 
mental treatment of electrical problem:^, it describes with minuto carctulncss tho instni- 
msnts and methods in use in physical laooratorios, and ij prodijol of beautifully exoeutod 
diagrams and drawings mode to 'scale." — London 'I'imai. 
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General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

Bj Dr. I. R0SX.VTHAL, Profcuor of Physiology at the UniTonity of ErlangoD 
With sevecty-fivo Woodcuts. (*' International Scientific Series.**) 12mo. doth, 
$1.60. 

** Tho attompt at a connected account of tlio general physlolo^ of moseles and norrea 
is, an far as I know^ the flr^t of its kind. Tho general data for this branch of acienoe Iwve 
been gained only within the past thirty years.** — Extroat from tr^oiu. 

Sight : 

An Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and Binocular Vl^on. Bj JonrB 
Lk Conte, LL. D., author of ** Elements of Oeology*'; ** Religion and Science**; 
and Profo8j<or of Oeology and Natural History in tho University of CalifocniiL 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, fl.ftO. 

" It is pleaMint to find an American book which can rank with tho very best of foreign 
works on this subject. Profen^r Le Conto has long been known as an orinnal inveatigator 
in this department ; all that he gives us is treated with a nust;ir-hand.** — 1*^41 AoltoA. 

Ar\imal Life, 

As alTjcted by the Natural Conditions of Existence. By Karl Sempto, Profetsor 
of the Uniyersity of Worzburg. With two Maps and one hundred and six Wood- 
cuts, and Index. 12mo. Cbth, $2.00. 

" This is in many respects ono of tho most interesting contributions to zoological liteia- 
turo which has appoarud for somj time.** — 2fatur^ 

The Atomic Theory. 

By Ad. Wurtz, Mjmbre dc I'lnstitut; Doyen Ilonoraire dc la Facult6 de M6de> 
cine ; Professeur ii la Facult6 dcs Sciences de Paris. Tranitlatcd by E. Clemix- 
sn AW, M. A., F. C. S., F. I. C, Assistant Master at Sherborne School 12mo. Cloth, 

$1.60. 

" There was need for a boo!r liko this, which discusses the atomic theory both in its 
historic evolution and in its preseut form. And perhaps no man of this a^ could have 
been selected so able to perform tho task in a mistorlv way as the illu-^trious French chem- 
ist, Adolph Wurtz. It w impowiblo to convey to tho reader, in a notice like this, any 
adequate idea of the scope, lucid b-.structivenoss, and sciontlHc interest of Profeasor Wurtz^a 
book. Tho modern problem i of c'iemi.-4try, which are commonlv so obi«oure fh>ni imperfect 
exposition, are hero mad'* wonderfully clear and attractive.**— 27i« Ihpular Science MonMy. 

The Crayfish. 

An Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By Professor T. H. IIcxlkt, F.R& 
With eighty-two Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

" Who3vcr will follow these paffcs. crayfish in hand, and will try to verify' for hiniMlf 
the statements which thoy contain, will find himself brou'^ht face to face with all the great 
zoological questions which excite so lively an interest at the present day.** 

"The reader of this valuable monograph will lay it down with a feeling of wonder at 
the amount and variety of matter which has boon got out of so seemingly slight and 
pretending a aubioaV^SjlurJaj lieoiew, 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

1. a A 8 Bond Stra«t, I4«'«v York. 
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